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FOREWORD 


* “BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


HIS Report Belonts + to a. series : it is one of aves They 
Ay have the same historic origin, ‘and that origin should be 
Be steadily i in the thoughts of those who read them, 









_ Two years ago, in this grave crisis of our nation’s history, 
a) 


after 1 much thought and prayer, we called the people of Weg 
to a National Mission ef Repentance and Hope. 





_ individuals and as members of the Church and nation. Then — 
- followed, in every corner of the land, the Mission-call to cor- 






‘ “very widely. We found that people were ready to face familiar 


porate ‘repentance and-to hope in Christ as the living answer ER 
to our needs. The call. told : not, of course, | universally, but — 


facts afresh : that a new ‘spirit was breathing’ upon dry bones: 


“that we must, and could, be up and doing. As we appraised 
the outcome of the Mission-call five subjects in the life of Church 
; and nation stood out with obvious claim for our rehandling. 





The character and manner of our teaching : our worship : our. 
evangelistic work : the discovery of removable hindrances to’ ie 


the Church’s efficiency : the bearing of’ the Gospel. message 
on the industrial problems of to-day. 
i Five Committees of our best and strongest were accordingly 
‘appointed to deal with these, and 1917 was given to the task. 
set no one regard as a disappointing thing the pause which 
hat deliberation involved. It. may prove, by its results, to 
ave been the most fruitful time of all. 
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And now in 1918 the five Reports are in our - hands. They | 


En ts 


_ First, during 1916, came the preparation of the Church 2 Poet 
itself. In every Diocese and Parish we sought fresh guidance 
of the Holy Spirit to reveal to us our own failures, both as 


Fy = 






Hf . fguisions or. ae cee have the nok daienorily hits elon 
to the opinions of | specially qualified men and women who — 
en have devoted long months to their elaboration. lhe: roadway q 
bees ‘to right knowledge and effective action is now open. It isa 4 
a - roadway which is offered not to those only who approach it 4 
4 
¥ 
F 
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as churchmen and churchwomen, but to the English people 

oh as a whole. ‘It is the most important stage of the National 

ae _ Mission. With all earnestness I invite, for these Reports, the 

) _ study and thought of men and women of good-will. We shall © 

not all agree ‘about the various recommendations. We want 

: critics as well as advocates. Let there be quiet reading of all 
that they contain. Let there be meetings large and small. 4 
Let there be sermons and addresses and study circles, that q 
he a “we may: perceive and know what things we ought to do, —— 7 
- that together, as the needs of our day demand, we may “ go } 
Oona Tt is not a vain thing for us: it is our life.” 
% 
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(EO RANDALL CANTUAR r72), 
~ Lent, 1918. 
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BON THE: TEACHING OFFICE OF THE CHURCH. 
To the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, " . / ee Te 
_ Your Graces, As a result of the National Mission, and in 
_ order that the effect of the spiritual effort then made might — ap 
_ hot be lost, you have appointed us as a Committee, one of — Ne 
g five Committees so appointed, with the following reference: ._ eet 
a _~ To consider and report upon methods by which the _ 


f Teaching Office of the Church can be more effectively 
m0 .exeteised.”? \" é eae 
_ You at the same time have guided us in our deliberations by Ee. ae 


_ drawing our attention to some words which you used ina 
_ recent letter to the Clergy and Laity of the Church of England: 
_ “We look forward to a time when the Kingdom of 
_» God shall be in actual truth the goal of all effort and desire, Ra 

. and the thought of the Kingdom of God the controlling: 757 


_ thought in our minds. We look forward to a time when. | 
* __the particular interests of the various sections of thes, ies 
: community shall be harmonised in service for the good ea 
4 of all, and the Christian law of fellowship and mutual help) 
__. Shall visibly govern the whole operation ‘of our “SOCIAL aims 
a system, whether-it be viewed in its moral, political, prion 


_. economic aspect. The vision is yet for many: days, — 


z yet we dare believe that its fulfilment is not unattainable — 5 
if we seize the opportunity of the present to start afrésh.”” — 4 
4 And you specially direct us to bear in mind as the aim and. my wis F 


4 purpose of these Committees : 


_ “to prevent \ thought and discussion from being desultory, ; “3 
_ _ ill-informed, or irresponsible, and to form a strong public = ; 
' __ opinion in the Church as to the things which ought to be 
— and can be done.” mi eg ae St A 

- In accordance with these instructions ‘we now present to your Bie « 


_ Graces the following Report. ‘ete ; 

3 _ We have met together (apart from the meetings of Sub- 
* Committees) on seventeen days. Our procedure has been as 
» follows. We first surveyed the whole ground which we had 
_ to cover, and assigned to the Members of the Committee the | 
_ work of drawing up memoranda on matters with which they 
__Were specially conversant. Many of these memoranda are 
" printed as Appendices to our Report. We also appointed Subs * 7 ag 
. Committees to consider special departments of our work, and | mt, 
_ on various educational matters consulted experts outside our etsy 
_ own body. The portion of the Report dealing with problems 
connected with the religious education of the young was first 


§ 
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2 THE TEACHIN 
4 : N iS i a , Ny ; 5 W ‘ ae a ¥ Rien sts af fe iby i r. 

drafted by some members of the Committee who had special — 

knowledge and experience, 8 Pa 


exercises its teaching office, and to estimate the extent to which 
it has failed. We have then attempted to arrive at the causes 
‘of the alleged failure. After these preliminary enquiries we pass 

' to the remedies that we have to suggest. Education, in regard — 
.. both to failure and to reconstruction, is treated in a section 
_ devoted to the subject. So far as regards the body of the 
_ Report we have confined ourselves to those recommendations 
. which seem’ to be of special importance, and on which we wish 
_ to lay stress. We have left suggestions as to detail to be 
supplied by the memoranda which are inserted as Appendices. — 
_ While the body of the Report represents our considered 
~ - judgment, the Committee as a whole is not responsible for the 


- wrote them. | 
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_ hand the Church’s function is to set forth the truth of the — 
- Divine revelation consummated in Christ, as contained in the 


ss message of Divine origin and of transcendent importance for the 
as the Gospel of Christ, the Word of God, the Faith of the — 


_ this gospel for each generation ; of expressing it in the thought 


ning, and there is at the present time, a body of those definitely { 


tives of the Church. They are described as ministers of the, 
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In preparing our Report our aim has been to concentrate 4 


attention on what have seemed to us the most salient points. — 
- Our first duty has been to weigh carefully the severe criticisms 


which have been passed on the manner in which the Church — 


Appendices, which express the opinions of those only who 


INTRODUCTION. : 


! ‘ 


‘Tur Teaching Office of the Church is twofold. On the one 


Scripture, and as interpreted and evolved in the past. It has 
the duty of preserving and handing on to future generations a 


wellbeing ofthe humanrace. This message is variously described — 


Church, On the other hand it has the duty of interpreting 


- a ~ P = eal = eas 4 = \ - 
Oe ee ee a ee ee 


et 


and language of the times, and in the light of advancing: — 
knowledge ; and of presenting it to the world as a living © 
faith. While the delivery of this message is the function — 
of\the whole Christian society, there has been from the begin- — 


and officially appointed for carrying out this office as representa- _ 
4 
Gospel, as ministers of Christ; and although the Teaching © 
Office cannot and ought not to be confined to them, it will 
largely depend upon their efficiency whether the Church is — 
fulfilling its work properly. _ ioe a 
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The charge 
er failure, 


Write) atria ne 
. nis work that the Chu’ h has. done for: nearly ‘two 
: housand years ; and the message that it has delivered is one of 
the bases. upon | which the whole of our modern society has been — 
eared. It is true that at the present time, if we take the whole 
; world within our purview, we observe that the number of. those 
_ directly or indirectly influenced by the Christian faith is far 
i larger than it has ever been previously : but that faith is far 
_ from visibly governing the whole operation of the social system — 
Pihidushout the world, or even in this country ; and it is widely © 
asserted that in comparison with other organs of mental OF, 
ees activity the Church is failing in its task. This is the 
accusation that we have first to examine. If in this Report es 
‘our attention is confined not merely to the Anglican Com- pe ‘ 
_ munion, but within this Communion to the Church of England, 
' that is only because we consider that our commission to enquire 
_ and make suggestions is limited to that body. We have: 
refrained from dealing with questions connected with the. " 
q Church’s work overseas, because we understand that they are 


in the hands of the Central Board of Missions. . arin eG 























|. DHE ALLEGED FAILURE. 


Iris widely stated that the Chureh fails in the task of giving ; The ig 
its message. The accusation is threefold. Ailes 
The Church i is charged with intellectual failure. It is stated“ ee 
- that the essage of Christianity, at any rate as delivered, is ae 
i out of toue ith the thought and ideas of the time; thatthe . > 
Church is therefore ineffective ; ‘that it does not mould or co 
influence public opinion as it has done in past: ages. While | Nie 
2 some assert that this failure is due to the inherent defects of, | 
the message itself, there are others who ascribe it rather to eau Ne 
the failure of the Church in fulfilling its double function of | 
delivering and interpreting it. The Church, it is said, lacks 
the: power of handling its inherited wealth of Christian truth 
_ freely and courageously ; it fails to elucidate the right relation 
| between the two great forces of tradition and science ;_ it lacks — " pee 
! _ courage and decision ; it does not present the truth in a Hyper 
' manner fitted for the time. 
‘ __ The second charge is of practical failure, and comes from the a) Pee 
side of those who are strenuous upholders of the faith and _ 
order of the,Church. The complaint is that the Church has 
a failed to teach successfully its definite creed and its system 
of devotional life. It is pointed out for example that in 
our Army, while 70 per cent. of the soldiers are described as 
fe C. (Or, epee t only an puictoure Bia chas either aa 
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or any practical appreciation of the use of the Sacrament: 
_ Even though it must be remembered that of those official! 

known as “C! of E.,” a large number cannot be regarded a 

. genuine members of the Church, this statement is startling and ~ 

significant, The Church cannot be said to have attained the end © 

_ which it set before itself at the Reformation, namely, that the © 

_ laity should be really instructed in Christian faith and practice. 

_ A third charge is that of failure in the spirit-of fellowship. | 
It proceeds mainly from those who would aim at transforming | 
our social system so as to make it more worthy of the name 
of brotherhood. , Now brotherhood is essentially a Christian 

- idea. But the mass of Christian preachers and people have 

failed, it is asserted, to make it felt that Christianity stands 
_ + ©. for spiritual equality, brotherhood, and mutual consideration. — 
Ses: _For these and similar reasons the Church tails; it is urged, 


». 
= 
w4 re 
¢ : 


~~ -__-to hold or attract the more earnest and thoughtful of the young © 
Mo _\ . men and women of the country. These are for the most part ~ 
m | full of aspirations—religious, political, social, literary, artistic. — 
. Their ideals are largely drawn from Christian sources, and they _ 
+ would respond to wise and sympathetic guidance. Where © 
however they should find leadership, they find, it is asserted, — 
'... only obstruction ; where they should find sympathy, they are 7 
met with discouragement; their enthusiasm is damped and | 
they turn aside to movements which are often critical of or ~ 
_.  antagonistie to organised Christianity. The Church is failing 2 
now, as it has failed in the past, to attract to itself the pro- ~ 
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; ki uae gressive forces of the day. 4 
| Failure of - _ More particularly is the charge of failure directed-against the — 
a clergy of the Church of England. On the one side, they are said 


~~ to be often deficient. in conviction and force and spiritual — 


, 


) 


vitality ; they fail, owing to their professional habit of mind, to © 
understand the religious life of their people. On the other side, — 
"they are said to be out of touch with the normal intellectual life — 
of the time. Compared with the modern standard of intellectual _ 
‘attainment in the. country, they relatively take a much lower if 
place than they did; for this reason amongst others their — 
preaching is felt to be commonplace and ineffective ; and they © 


eras 








* _ fail as teachers because, while the standard of teaching has been © 
Be Nt raised, they have taken no advantage of new methods. They { 
Bs are deficient in intellectual alertness and intellectual courage. b 
Points to be In estimating the truth of these charges there are certain © 
estes fo ap points to be noticed. In the first place it is remarkable that — 
 fnstice tos these severe criticisms come not only from those outside the — 


‘i the Church. 
oN eS 


_ Church or from those opposed to it, but from its own members. _ 
_ While there is a good deal of half-expressed dissatisfaction and — 
He _ discontent among many who are not markedly Churchmen, it — 
.) is from those who are most anxious for the wellbeing of the 
_ Church that the criticism chiefly comes, These are so conscious 


a 


/ 









the importanve, aia 1 the beauty « of then message, Wag 
hat they are impatient: that it is not more influential, or received 
more widely, and are critical of those who are entrusted with its _ 
delivery and with the general corporate action of the Church., 
_ Again, though much criticism at the present time springs 








4 “younger generation) to see a better age, yet it has become a — 
habit to say hard things of the Church; its. ministry and its | 


from a‘genuine and deep desire (especially on the part of the ae 


methods. This is partly due to the fact that the war has — Us 


awakened the conscience of men in many directions, and a 
_ suddenly awakened conscience is sometimes deficient in dis: 


crimination and in sense of proportion; it is partly due to — Heit 


_the strain of these anxious months which tends to produce. 


“a feeling of impatience. At such a time there is more than 


a danger of hasty and exaggerated complaint. It is ‘also 
; important to take note of the fact that the task of the Church 
_has been especially difficult in recent times when the critical _ 


spirit has greatly outrun the constructive. .Though we gladly a 


yey to-day a real desire and effort to construct as well 
as to criticise, there are, none the less, many accustomed to 


criticise both thé manner and the substance of the Church’s — i 


“message who would be quite unable to state positively how 
“they themselves wish the Church to teach, and, if they under- 


took to provide a constructive plan, would lay themselves open 


to the counter-criticism not only of the conservatives but of — 
_ their fellow-critics. 
a Finally, we must notice an although the message of the — 
Christian Church is not received or listened to as much as 

we. feel that it ought to be, yet the influence, direct or 





indirect, of Christianity, in this country at any rate, is great _ ye) 


-éven among those who would definitely state that they have 
Seat’ themselves off from it; Many of those who criticise the 


i eletgy most severely from outside have learnt their standard ; ‘ I Va 
of duty and obligation from the Church, and the attacks on =~ 


Christianity often come from rival creeds which owe much to 
ee teaching. 
_To sum up, we desire to guard against an Geteneneed view, 
Pot the failure of the: Church in the delivery of its message. 
‘In spite of some alarming features we recognise the wide 
nfluence, both direct | and indirect, of: Christian teaching 
sand morality in this country, the spiritual power and 
‘intellectual ability of many of the clergy, and the existence | 
: of a large body of loyal laymen. Yet we feel that there is much 
truth in the charges. ‘The Church has not the influence 
it ought to have attained in the general life of the country. 
“There ate many in every class throughout the nation who do 
| ‘not come under Christian influence, and would resent the 
spaiianee of the yi loaeat There are > others who are ready to 
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listen and yet feel that they do 


_ Church often fails to give its message eff : 
_ the clergy are deficient in spiritual earnestness, 
capacity and ‘outlook.;/5).0'5 jag or epee ele cae 
_ It is our duty to investigate the causes of this failure 
_ propose such remedies as are in our opinion likely to be effecti 
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Gee ial St” CAUSES OF LLU RBS 


' Tue causes of failure are of two kinds, general and special. 
Dg Sigs ’ 5 . : ‘ at Vans 
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The general causes of the failure of the Church to obtain 
hearing for its message at the present time lie in certain ten- 
-dencies of the age. There has been a gradual severance between 
_ the sacred and the secular as department aftcr department 
_ of life has risen into independent activity. Religion has 
become one department among many, instead of the animating 
_\. and guiding spirit of the whole; and religious thought is 
~ danger of being crowded out by a multitude of rival mental oce 
. pations. It must be remembered that the scope and capaci' 
_ of the human mind are limited, and it is quite possible for man 
men, or for a whole generation, to be so absorbed in a particular — 
aspect of life that they have no thought left for other things. _ 
To the manifold intellectual interests must be added the 
practical demands of life. The growth of wealth and of th 
_ means of communication, the wider area of civilisation, + 
- greater rapidity with which things can be done, have increased — 
_ the demands on the time, the energy, and the power of a larg q 
_ section of the people. Many men have to work far harder than 
'. in old days to obtain a livelihood or to conduct a business 
and, when the day’s \work is over, they have little capacity o 
way time for thought on other things. There has also been a: 
_ excessive devotion to the pursuit of pleasure and amusemen: 
Such absorption in material aims is a great danger to a countr 
_ It destroys its spiritual life. The duty of the Christian Chure 
. has always been to warn the nation against the cares, th 

_ riches, and the pleasures of the world. ~~ pone aes bh 
Yo give only one example, these tendencies have led 
__ widespread neglect of the mght use of Sunday. When life is 
- much occupied, a day of suspended business appears wasted, | 
i _ and work and pleasure alike have encroached upon its observ 

ance to an excessive degree. Although the old-fashioned Sund: 
ne was no doubt marked by formality and dulness, yet this 
__. breaking down of old customs has had an unfavourable influen 
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out from the educational curriculum. | 
_ have to point out, the divisions among Christians and the tenridix 
of clerical predominance undoubtedly deprive the Church of _ 
_ opportunities for giving its message as part of the education of ._ 
the country. Moreover, the absorption of the mind, especially 

in the case of young people, in secular or utilitarian subjects 
study has a tendency to become greater, and it is increasingly 
difficult for room to be found for that which does not appear 

to be of immediate practical advantage. There is no doubt — 
also that the severe pressure of examinations has tended i 
e same direction, A Mf ke 
‘Ss But while there are these general causes for which, as arising 
_ from the spirit of the age, no direct remedy can be suggested, — 


there are other more special causes which we have now to — 
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Co aaa a aN 1. Theological Failure. ye Er 
It has been represented to us that. behind all defects and 
influencing in an unfortunate manner the action of the Church 
ies a theological failure. It is somewhat difficult to estimate 
e force of this criticism, because exceptions are apparent’ 
to any statement that we may make. There is in the Church of 
_ England a considerable volume of wise, reverent, and thoughtful. 
ogy, written by those who are in close touch with the life 
he day. Yet it remains true that there is a large body of 
he clergy, and a much larger body of the laity, who, have not 
come into contact with this. Oy oR ee 
‘here has been a tendency to rely too much on the authority 
of office and to neglect personal experience. Too often the 
thority of tradition has been emphasised without a full 

onception of the living work of the Spirit. ‘The right relation 
een the life of faith and the use of institutional means of _ 
* grace has not been observed. By many people therefore | 
igion has come to be regarded as a separate department of — 
ife, confined to the practice of certain acts and to certain times 
and places. The clergy have failed to recognise how essential _ 
an element in their ministry is the proclamation of the Gospel. 
heir preaching is often without anything that can be 
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Rader noes of as ‘ the soon news”: ie: is no 
instrument of the Spirit for producing : a living f: 
_ been a tendency to contrast the intellectual with e spiritual, 
instead of realising that God’s Spirit works in man by. illumin me 
ing all his powers, and that the highest spiritual work is also 
intellectual. The result has been a depreciation and a fear of © 
the honest operation of the intellect. Freedom of research has _ 
been discouraged, the minds of the clergy have been cramped, 4 
and their authority weakened. — 3 
_ Many people, especially among the clergy, owing to \intele§ 
_ lectual.sloth and indecision, never seriously endeavour to make ; 
up their minds on disputed questions, such, for instance, as 
Biblical criticism. Sometimes they shut their eyes and refuse — 
-. to allow that such questions exist at all. Many preachers, — 
owing to a lack of intellectual courage, ignore great subjects on — 
which restatement is needed, such as the Atonement and the : 
















~ eternal consequences of sin, because they fear to provoke 
antagonism, and thus ere parts of Christian teaching are 
entirely omitted. 
‘In particular it is felt that the interest of the clergy i is often. 4 
_, drawn away to questions of secondary importance. They are — 
ee engrossed in minor matters of Church tradition, and do not — . 
speak in a real and living manner on great and fundamental 
problems which are exercising the minds of many people : 
_at the present day.’ They are apt to speak in a conventional — 
. language which wearies and irritates their hearers. A general 
complaint is, that behind the devotional teaching, the pastoral ~ 
work and the wide activity of the clergy, there is not'a reasoned — 4 
theology which can build up the religious life of the laity, The PI 
eause of this’ lies, as we proceed to show, in Hite intellectual a 
failure of the clergy. 


2. Intellectual Weakness of the Clery. oe. of 


- 


: Hack of ability As stated above, while there has been an increase in the 

and its causes, intellectual attainments of the people, the intellectual capacity 
and equipment of the clergy have not increased in a like pro- } 

Rees portion. This is due partly to the fact that fewer able men seek 
ordination, partly to the fact that the interest of the Church 3 
_ has been turned from the intellectual problems. The greater s 
~ demand for men to serve the Empire and the country, the poor — 
rospect of a living wage offered in the Church, the restricted _ 
influence of the Church in the Universities, and the mci leh | | 
training of the clergy alike contribute to this result... 
k A hundred years ago the Church had few competitors | 

_ for ‘the services of the abler men of the middle and upper- — 

oa middle classes. The political, intellectual, and industrial — 
he changes which have come over the world have profoundly — 
aay patterned, this. The complexity of modern life and, ‘the Decl. 














































MOO ata iy May We LENT, 
n demand a— large and 
he best men. Education has ~ 
profession.» Science, medicine, m2 60 Raat 
ttract many. .There is not a sufficient number of 
ated men for the work that has to be done; andin the 
competition the Church fails. It was one of the defects of the (°". @ 
Church of England in the nineteenth century that its clergy Re 
‘were drawn too exclusively from one class, and that it was _ C 
out of touch with the lower middle and working classes, At 
the present day there is an opportunity for modifying this, 
of which advantage should be taken. The Church should be 
ready to attract and to train members of the working class for 

its service, and thus adapt itself to the requirements of the time. — 
In this competition the Church is severely, handicapped by — 
the failure to provide for the larger number of its ministersevena 
living wage. While a certain number of the most able and _ ue 
earnest will always be attracted to the service of religion qQuiten Wn, 
‘independently of any worldly advantage, there are many who ~ 
‘are held back by the doubt whether they will ever receive a ioe 
‘sufficient income for their own support or for their family 






















obligations. This question indeed does not directly concern a adie 
‘us; it comes within the reference of another committee. But or) 


we find it necessary to emphasize the fact that unless a clergy- | i Path 


man who does not fail in capacity or duty has a reasonable hope 





of earning in the service of the Church an income sufficient to a 
live upon, it is impossible to expect that an adequatenumberof 
‘suitable men will be prepared to take orders 3 and any reforms 
we propose will be largely ineffective. (a Wye: 
_ A further and very urgent reason is the uncertainty that pulse 

young men feel about the truth of Christianity and matters of 






theology in the formatiye period of - their’ lives... Perhaps — 
intellectual antagonism is less actiye, and there is a greater 2 
readiness to search for truth; yet there prevails a fecling of . ~ 
uncertainty which often checks very suitable men ‘whose’ ,“ 

spiritual aims dispose them to seek ordination, es 


_ While the above causes have reduced the number. of able Neglect of 
aa , ; : : { as ae intellectual _ ‘ 
men who seek ordination, there has been a corresponding interests, rice 
tendency in the Church to depreciate intellectual interests. Too CMe 


many of the clergy neglect study and give little time to the 





composition of sermons. For instance, they exhort people ‘to 
* come to Communion ” with a persistency which often becomes er: 
wearisome and even acts as.a deterrent, but they seldom give Ee aa 
clear and satisfying teaching on the scope and doctrine of the 

sacrament, Sermons are often without real substance, 
deficient in intellectual quality, and unable to arouse interest 





or response in their hearers, _ | i a ae aa 
_ Of this the causes are, we believe, chiefly to be found inthe . 
weakness of the Church in the Universities, in inadequate _ 
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Hcpeen special training of the future clergy, and i in: a bad o or rin eq 
pn ucen of functions, © 8 Vedi bite er 
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iS Weoules of the Church 6 in the Dnworrsitien. 


One pe cause for these tendencies lies in the weakness 7 
of the Church in the Universities. A hundred years ago there : 
were only two Universities in England, and. Wales; in both 
the learning of the country was closely associated with the — 
‘Church, and at least as an institution the Church had a strong — 
hold on the educated classes. It had not merely a strong 
- position, but almost a monopoly. But this excessive influence P 
tended to exclusiveness and kept outside the Universities an — 
_ inereasing part of the thought of the country. In the earlier 
years of the nineteenth century the older Universities failed — 
to respond sufficiently to the scientific movement of the time, ~ , 
and newer Universities were developed largely on scientific — 
and to some extent anti-clerical lines. The monopoly of the 
Church of England in Oxford and Cambridge disappeared ; — 
and although this has proved in itself beneficial. both to the , 
Church and to the nation, yet it has meant a great falling off 
in the number of able men from the Universities seeking © ; 
ordination. Meantime throughout the country there has grown 5 
up a large number of new Universities in which theological - } 
___ teaching and research are little represented. The result is that — 
religion, as compared with other subjects, is presented with far _ 

» less intellectual authority to the nation. While the endow- — ; 
ment of theological study outside the older Universities is’ , 
slight, science, arts, and technical studies are fostered by i 
private funds and public benefactions, and a large and increasing - 
number of men are devoting themselves to scientific and — 
literary research. Science has much learning behind it ; thet 
-_ weight of learning in the Church of England is inadequate, and® 
Peo therefore the Church’s authority is weakened. 


4, Special Training of the Clergy. 


wile septs vienna 


But the intellectual failure of the clergy is not only due to 
_ those causes of which we have spoken; it is the consequence 
fhe dere even more of the training which they actually receive. The 
_ Church of England, in a way without parallel in other _ 
' Christian communions, has in its corporate capacity done 
practically nothing to provide an adequate education for its” 
ministry. If, as we desire, the ministry is to be fairly “the frst 
_ from all classes, its training must be treated as one of the first 
and most, essential charges upon the resources of the Church. 1 
A sound general education is of course absolutely necessary ; 5 
if it has not been obtained, special education narrows the mind. 
_ But for all who ese to be eae as priests a von special 
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ining—moral, intellectual, devotional, and practical—must, 
also be provided, and two years should ‘be regarded as the — 
indispensable minimum of time to be devoted to it. Though, 
as will immediately appear, we have suggestions to make as — 
| to the reform of the education now given, we are convinced — 
_ that all attempts at reform will be in vain unless the ‘Church 
_ fecognises in a new) way its corporate responsibility in the — 
_ matter. An incompetent ministry not only brings the Church — 
into present: contempt, but it endangers its future by discourag- | 
ing the best men from taking Holy Orders; and, until the 
Church awakes to its duty, the danger of an ‘incompetent — 
‘Iinistry will remain. aay sain k chegeh gat ceo 
_ We would particularly note the following three points : 
_ . (.) The preliminary training is inadequate. Under exist=) the 
ing circumstances a large number of those who are ordained trainin 
_ take a pass degree.at Oxford or Cambridge; and it is probable — 
_ that there are few University courses which do so little to — 
- train the intellect of the weaker men, or to rouse interest in 
_ Study, or to give good habits as these schools. Their standard |. 
_ is low; they make very little demand upon the time or the ctu 
_ energy of the majority of the students. As a result of this _ ct 
' unsatisfactory intellectual requirement, the plain fact is habeas ice 
_ the majority of the Pass men, and we must. add’ many of those 
_ who take a low honours degree, leave the University with their 
intellectual interest and capacities hardly awakened. | 
_ _ it must be remembered that a large numberof those who go. 
_ to Oxford and Cambridge have no desire foreducation. Aman 
_ is likely to find among his companions there a spirit of in- 
_ difference to serious studies. As long as this spirit remains no 
mere reform of the courses will avail. In this respect public _ 
_ schools as well as Universities are open to serious criticism. 
_ And the harmful consequences of this attitude to education are 
‘ apparent not only in the Church but on almost every side of 
national life. SOO : : pe RATS EI Ate at 
_ For the most part also non-graduate theological students»). 
suffer from the insufficiency of their general education. A 
_ few have had no instruction from the time when they leave 
an elementary school until, at the age of twenty-one or twenty-_ 
_ two, or even later, their thoughts are turned to ordination. 
Their only training has been the mental discipline provided. 
by their occupation. The cause is the inadequate develop- 
_ ment of national education. LN naa? Vel ai 


___ fii.) The second cause is the weakness of the special prepara The special 

_tion of candidates for Holy Orders. We gladly in this para- Tea 

_ graph give a prominent place to the fact that those who have 
been students in Theological Colleges bear strong testimony to 

_the help they have received in them. Many have there found 
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a spiritual atmosphere to which by the grace of God the 
know that they have owed their first serious entrance upon a 
- disciplined spiritual life, it may be their conversion ; there they _ 
have learnt the meaning of corporate worship ; there they have 

experienced a sense of spiritual fellowship and brotherhood; * 
there also they have learnt the unity and solidarity of the ~ q 
faith. But the work of these colleges is done in the face 


: < of many difficulties and disqualifications. They are often . | 


’ 








ig 


_ poor and their staffs small and inadequate. The time given q 
to special training for the ministry by their students is far ~ 
too short. Moreover, through the inaction of the Church as a — ' 
|. whole, the institution of theological colleges has largely fallen _ 3 
‘ ~ « to the several schools of thought in the Church. They are there- q 

- fore often inclined to work on narrow lines, and the men in | 
them at an‘impressionable period of life lack that: corrective a 


wal 


' . of individual bias which comes from association with men of 
_*. opinions different from their own, and from contact with the 
larger life of the Church. Thus the present system of special j 
training tends to produce clergy often of great earnestness and — 
devotion, ,but deficient in intellectual power and alertness, — 


: 4 
ill prepared to think out with vigour and rightful independence 7 
: 


a 


- confined in their sympathies and in their general outlook, i 
(iii.) The third catse may be found in the character of the 
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pt. 


pave n the questions which are sure to confront them, and. apt to be 


ordination examinations. Their subjects are not always wisely ~ 
chosen; they are out of keeping with the educational develop- 
-- ments of the time, and tend to compel those who are being | 
_ trained’ for Orders to substitute ‘‘ cramming” for sound — 

_ . intellectual training. Fike Os ae ee 










phe fa ayes eo 5. Inadequate Distribution of Functions. 
Causes‘of the #1 While a considerable body of the clergy are thus hampered — 


oh stdy. by starting on their work without sufficient: intellectual or. 
. Marin theological training, they are not afterwards able to make up 4 
Paes yy ot i 
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- this deficiency. Some suffer from the overwhelming character 
of their parochial work. There-is an inadequate distribution 
- of functions, which has led to some of our best scholars being 
burdened and almost crushed by administrative work, either 
' diocesan or parochial, and to the accumulation of secular duties 4 
__upon the parish clergy. .There\has thus been a neglect of their _ H 
ordination vow of study. - i pase ee ‘an 
It might seem natural for the Church to look to the country — j 
_ ¢lergy to help their overburdened brethren of the town in the. — 
maintenance of the general level of knowledge and of intellectual 
interest. But such a hope, it must be confessed, is not realised. 
_ We have a deep sympathy with the many clergy in rural .— 
‘districts who year after year have to combat the depressing 
influences of small and isolated parishes and too often of the © 
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a ‘ ee causes hd the absence of intellectual Stimulus not seldom _ Seah 
Pe lead to an almost complete neglect of study, to the great, loss” eLipeele 
of the Church and of the country clergy themselves. ee ‘ 
Further, not a few among the busier and more conscientious. 
_ clergy, even of those who have been good workers at school and 
* college, and have perhaps even attained to some degree Of 0,3 ae 
_ scholarship, appear to think that it is idling away their time 
to study. They feel that they ought to be actively employed) 
in their parochial duties. It is not that they suffer from want 
_ of energy, but that, their ideals are lacking in proportion. Their 
4 energy is misdirected, On the other hand, in. cases, very. ; 
. different from these the required energy itself i is wanting, ' 
_ ‘There are two other: causes which only indirectly concern = 
__ our branch of enquiry, although they profoundly affect the — 
_ teaching work of the Church. The one is the absence of a — 
_ proper pension and superannuation scheme, Under present 
- circumstances it is the misfortune and not the fault of many 
_ elergymen that they hold important offices long after they 
| have ceased to be capable of properly performing their functions. 
They not only fail to ‘discharge the work of their office them." 
_ selves, but they also prevent other capable men from ene? 
, until these latter in turn are too old for their work. | The second 
~ is the feeling that the system of patronage works unfairly. — - 
Many clergymen suffer deeply from the depression due to the 
sense that they will never attain the opportunity to do thet 
Es best work or to use their ability to its full extent, he 


a 6. Failure of the Laity. 


4 ae nie dwelt at length on the failure of the clergy. Iti is 2 
' the most obvious point to notice. It is the’ first weakness — 
which it is necessary to remedy. But. it would not be just or_ 

7 ee feit if we did not dwell also on the other side. There are many 
_ faithful, able, hard- -working clergy ; there are many good = 

"sermons ' preached ; there is much admirable teaching; but » 

the laity harden their heart. and refuse to listen. ‘Sometimes a 

‘clergyman of ability and promise is deadened by the want. of - 

response to his efforts. The power of,a preacher much depends 
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: ‘on the sympathy of his audience. If the audience is apathetic 
_he must inevitably lose in vitality and interest... Many of the 





laity exhibit often a half-hearted indifference. In this, as in. 
other departments of national life, there has been on the part — 
of. a large section of the comnaunity an absence of any capacity _ tia ag 
‘for serious intellectual thought or sustained moral effort, which bitte 
has done much to injure the country’s efficiency. ae pees 
_ » Moreover, the laity are essential organs of the Chureh, and (it) Ke? Soe 
“while the teaching office is a highly important part of the” $a) 12) ae 
‘ ey of the eleray, it is also a clear duty ofthelaitytospreaad 
» Baie. ee 














4 hie: nee er anaes ihe ‘whole body of the” 
__ responsible. a? 

One of the reasons for the spit éxpansion of Christianit: Bey 
- the early days is to be found in the eager enthusiasm with which 
the new converts imparted to others the good news they had . 
_ received. Moreover, teaching given by laymen often carries with _ 
it special weight and. influence among many who are repelled 
| by what they regard as the professional teaching of the clergy. 
Their failure Unfortunately the laity, men and women alike, are not taking _ 
ae _anything like the part they should in this work. We are faced 4 
bit ‘i _ In many parishes not only with a lack of Sunday-school teachers, 
a day readers, and lay workers generally, but with the even more _ 
‘serious fact that the great bulk of the laity are quite unable to 4 
give an intelligent answer to those who challenge them for the _ 7 

4 



















iC grounds of their faith, and show no initiative in attempting to’ 

- instruct others in the truths which by their Churchmanship | 

_ they profess to accept., There is a deplorable contrast between — 

PoE he enthusiasm of Christian Scientists and certain Socialist 
odie in trying to convert others to the opinions they hold | 
‘and the half-heartedness or complete indifference / of the 
majority of the laity of the Church in bearing intelligent witness 
_ to their faith. a 

The causes of this failure are Retold In the first place it. 

is due, as we have already seen, to the failure of the clergy to. 

instruct the laity.. In the second place it is due to the apparent — 

reluctance of the Church to give even the instructed laity . 

Os i sufficient responsibility in the work of teaching. There is a 
a _ widespread impression among many eager and _ intelligent | 

_ Church people—among the intelligent younger women especially © 
< —that the Church does not offer them scope for the use of their 

talents in the service of Christ. The clergy, with the too. 
i ' general acquiescence of the lait ty, appear to have taken the — 

t responsibility for spreading the message almost cane 

_ upon themselves. It is seldom that the duty-is urged UpoR. 
ie the laity, either as congregations or as individuals; sermons. 

iy lay. stress, rightly but incessantly, on the conduct OLn4 

/ individual lives, but except in missionary sermons it is very rare. 

to hear the evangelistic duty impressed as a corporate and _ 

_ therefore an individual responsibility. Lay men and women _ 
do not seem to ‘be wanted, and they shrink from pushing them- — 
mi - selves forward. There can however be little doubt that many 

more would give their services if the duty were brought home _ 
_ to ane and if they were personally invited to take part in the | 

_ wor! 

In all these ways the Church has failed to readjust itself to 
modern conditions. It has not given the laity sufficient share 
in its councils, nor in an increasingly complex society has — 
é i pe argoeny out the place of the laity in its AES | Though - 
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_ such matters of administration hardly come within the purview 
_ of this Committee, we would strongly emphasize the importance 
a) 





_ of deepening the sense of Tesponsibility among the laity forthe ; ag “a 


__ spreading of the message. EA GID a ES Neate Aero I 
Bay a Ratlunn of tome Injincnanl eee 
The work of the Church should begin in the life of the family : it ara 








there’ failure has been sadly conspicuous. Ae Love Ae a 

_It is too often assumed that religious training can safely be therene 
_ left by parents to school teachers and clergymen. The truth ome! 
_ rather is that parents by foregoing their own special privilege, 
namely, the planting in their children’s minds the idea of God—- i il 
_ His Love, His Power, and His Presence—and the rudiments of _ 


i ~ ¢ 


_ His Revelation, have laid upon the schools a burden'which they _ 





’ were never intended to bear. © The schools are not fitted to — 
_ Plant the seed, though they may help to foster its growth if it 
_ has been planted and is also being fostered at home. thus dae 
_ inquiry into the failure of the Teaching Office of the Church 
 feally involves the problem of renewing the spiritual life of the mata 
_ home in all classes of society and of restoring the essential 
_ elements of a healthy environment for the young—viz., a godly 
_ example in their elders, discipline, and a freedom from that 
_ distraction and that ex itement which at the present time 
_ prevail far and wide. NE Bator sa DPA Mamet neal a we 
_ Again, even in homes where religious education is con- Mistake 
_ scientiously undertaken, an idea of religion, deeply rooted in. ol 
_ popular Christianity, causes it to be introduced to ‘children ~~ 
either asa meaningless excrescence on the moral life which they} 90h hae 
a _ to some extent understand, or as a stern and repressive inter= gh e 
_ ference with their natural inclinations. Children grow Up. to's 
conceive of Christianity as something divorced from such 
_ natural instincts as those of joy, sympathy, venturesomeness, 
_ chivalry, and the sense of beauty. This sense of beauty is given 
~ us as one of the paths whereby we may approach God ;. but it 
_ requires training, and, when it misses the training, it either | 
_ ‘perishes or grows independently of all thought of God. » aes 
Hence not only are many children quite ignorant of sacred. 
_ things when they come to school, but a large proportion of those ae 
_ who have had some teaching have imbibed with the teaching 
"| a deep though silent prejudice against religion. RONG nt LH | 
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a es 8. Divisions Among Christians. Matra ets oo 
_ . Another cause of weakness to the Church undoubtedly lies ae of i 
in the divisions of Christendom. At the present time par- due to divie |) 
ticularly, when the nations are being brought together both in peer) * 
_ close alliance and in deadly conflict, the absence of a really | 

_ catholic, super-national fellowship in religion is seen to be 
_ Specially lamentable. This absence of religious communion 
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ig felt to be equally disastrous within the limits of the English- ~ 
speaking races, now that the representatives of our Empire 
’- and of the American Republic are being brought together 
‘on the field of battle. The Church is not listened to because_ 
it speaks with a divided. voice. Effects no_ less disastrous — 
spring from the division of the Church of England among 
the different’ parties within it. For the great body of | 
the people of this country what is needed: is religious. 
_ teaching which‘is at once definite, simple, human, and uncontro- 
_. versial. But the adherents, both clerical and lay, of the great — 
~ religious parties, are excessively interested in the questions — 
and practices which divide them ; and those points of difference — 
are unduly emphasised in comparison with the points of agree- — 
- ment, which are, for the most part, greater and more funda-- 
mental, and ought to be kept to the front in the thought and — 
| ' . teaching of the whole Church, and especially of the clergy. 
-_ \We do not deprecate in the Church of England a wide com- _ 
._. _ prehensiveness and the existence of markedly different schools 
| _ of thought. But we do desire to strengthen the common bond | 
_ by laying stress upon the great theological basis of unity which — 
* the New Testament and the creeds undoubtedly supply, and we 
’ would urge on Churchmen of all schools of thought the duty of © 
teaching positively rather than negatively, constructively 
rather than controversially, and, in the sense that those words. 
have cometo bear among us, with due regard to the proportion \ 
of faith. : . . of ae 
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PROPOSED REFORMS AND RECONSTRUCTION. — 







Thegitt ot In the forefront of the following section of our Report, 
__ the Spitit which deals with proposed remedies, we desire very briefly 
-. > but with all possible emphasis to express our conviction that — 
in regard to its teaching office the Church’s greatest need at. 


+ this time is a true and practical belief in the presence and in the 
_.~ .- power of the Holy Spirit. The gift of the Holy Spirit on the 
"day of Pentecost was bestowed upon the whole society of those 
__ who believed in the Lord Jesus Christ. That gift has never 

-. been withdrawn or diminished. What therefore is, before all 
things necessary is that the whole Church should realise that 
the endowment of the Spirit, having been once bestowed, is 
“now as much as in the first days its true possession, and that 
the whole Church should believe in that endowment, claim it, 

‘and use it. In other words, the Church’s receptivity is the 
only limitation of the Divine’ gift. At this point we wish — 

clearly to say that in the sequel we do not speak of the work of 
the intellect as though it were in antithesis to the work of the © 
_. Spirit. For the intellect, like the will and the' affections, is . 
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4 _ potentially an instrument of the Spirit, who can transform all _ 
the elements in man’s nature and can raise each to its full power — 
_ Of appropriate service. The one condition of Divine inspira- 
_ \ tion is that the human instrument be sincerely offered to God. 
_ No wise or thorough reform therefore is possible unless the faith = 
__ of the Church appropriates the quickening, sanctifying, guide 9° , 
o> ing, and revealing powers of the Holy Spirit of God. Wedesire = 
to make all our proposals and suggestions in conscious remem- 
- _~ brance of the promise of the Paraclete: ““ He shall teach you 
‘all things.” xf rs ok eed os 









“ a 1. Teaching Office of the Church. ED Se aa i 
_._We desire then that a solemn call should go out t0 thesnecd ot anew 


_ Church to take far more seriously than it has recently done itsSeamestness. 
» duty as a teaching Church commissioned by Christ, and | ~~ 
, enlightened and empowered by His Spirit, to proclaim to all © = 
' fiations and to each generation a certain word or messagé of) 

God. When we speak of the teaching Church we.do not mean 

_ only the clergy, though the call falls on them with a special force, 
___ 4s enitrustcd with “ the ministry of the Word and Sacraments.” 
With the Eastern Church we insist that “the custody of the 
__ faith was committed to the whole body of the Church.” * It = 9 \ 
is the special glory of the New Covenant that all are to share. 
the privilege of full initiation into the whole truth and the ae 
"responsibility of testing and discriminating. The books of = = = | — 
_ the New Testament leave no doubt about this.: The function > 
of the laity is by no means to be mere listeners. As we have ~ : 
already said, the gift of the Holy Spirit, whois pre-eminently the 

_ Spirit of enlightenment, is given to all. But, no doubt, there =. 
est upon the clergy in a pre-eminent sense the responsibility and = 











the opportunity for delivering the message. How is it tobe 
* ~ fulfilled? EGR A MOA 
—  (i.) By the study of the word of God. “ God, who in many The poet ay ; 
parts and many manners spoke in old times unto the fathers,” “of the Wort 


finally consummated His message in One who was more than a eh aed a 
prophet, who was the Son of God. This message or Word of © 
+ God, which the Church is commissioned to deliver, takes shape 
_ from the first in a doctrine about God, Father, Son, and Holy =. 
. Spirit; about man, his'nature and destiny, his sin, and his ~ 
- redemption; about the Incarnation and the Atonement; 9” 
_.- about the earthly life and death of the Lord Jesus Christ, His 
Resurrection, His Ascension, and the mission of the Spirit; == 
‘about the Church, and the Sacraments, and the Ministry. = 

This body of truth, which is declared in the New Testamentand 
.. summarised in the Creeds, though it expresses itself in a series ath 
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-| of propositions or “ articles,” is one coherent whole, __ Dee 
- . jg This is the catholic faith or word of God which it is the na: 
= rs Pee ged Birkbeck and the Russian Church (S.P.C.K.), page 261, . ph 
om ay hs Coe ct 
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enquiry and 


ae ofthe ment and conscience of the age which have forced a reluctant 


_ |. had deteriorated, and it was “making the word of God of 


: eat 
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study, and in the progress of democracy. A new body of ideas 


fabric of their thought. It is the business of the Church and of 
_. the teachers who speak for the Church to interpret the old 


_ also of real knowledge and vision. Our business is to study it 


|» in literature of all kinds and in the minds of men, to learn to be ~ 
good listeners so that when we teach we may know what is in © 







| the thoughts of our hearers. The spirit of obscurantism is not 


to be found in the Bible.. The disciple of Christ is to welcome 


_* truth of all kinds; the teacher is to stimulate enquiry rather 
_ than to repress it, and to speak as a leader of those who are 
. themselves being guided by the Spirit. ; 


Ra _ where he can wait for an answer not yet given. Only so can he 






‘oe encourage in his hearers the spirit of free enquiry and learn to 
_.. disencumber his message from all which is contrary to what is. 
true in science: and’ criticism and in the moral and social — 
g Os aspirations of the best minds of our time. It is of the greatest 
ie sii _ importance to know, and to be able rightly to declare, what 
“the Church teaches.” But it is not enough, especially when. 
__, the Church by its divisions is disqualified for teaching with 
authority. The more thoroughly we have thought things out 
_ for ourselves, the more simply and humanly we shall be able to 
teach so that all may understand. aes 


_ seek with a new devotion to become not only an effective 
- preacher, but also an expert in teaching, capable not only of 
taking a class of children but of conducting a/study circle and 

_ of stimulating and guiding a debate. All will not do it with 





ask of the Church, and especially of the clergy, a fresh effort 

ech |; study it, and to recognise their need of the Holy Spirit that He-% 
“ae _ may enlighten their minds to receive and to understandit. 
(ii) OF free \ (ii) There is also a continual movement of the Spirit of 


reinterpreta- God in the world, Again and again it has been the enlighten- — 


- none effect by ” its tradition. In our day there is, we believe, : 
a Divine movement in the development of science and historical 


_ | | occupies the minds of men and women, and constitutes the very — 


_ catholic message in terms of current thought and aspiration. | 
There is no doubt much in the spirit. of the age which is bad, — 
| and must be combated and repressed, but in it there is much 


_. The teacher must be himself a free enquirer. He must face od 
| the great questions. He must find his way, even though not 
_ without bewilderment, to a clear answer, or at least toa position — 


- (iii) Of study, (iii.) The clergy and the lay teachers alike must make fresh } 

_ Otteaching, efforts to be adepts at teaching. True, we need special — 

: organisations for the purpose of providing preachers, evange- a 
lists and teachers, But every priest and minister of Christ must 
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message. © Church to reform itself, when its teaching was corrupted or 4 
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: a in doing all that is needed, and the laity must cease 

0 pent entirely upon. the pulpit for their knowledge of re- 
gion. In older days the pulpit was almost the only instrument 
of religious enlightenment, but now, when all can read, and 





ample helps are provided, the laity may reasonably. be expected a 
‘to give serious attention to religious study. Particularly does fi ‘ fond 


‘this apply to that reverent study of the Bible me is one of | 
he ass cake conditions of a vigorous faith. 





2. Need for I ntellectual Effort. 
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Bor its welfare a strong intellectual position is. This is not Teetual Positi 
always recognised. It is argued that religion means the spiritual _ 
life, that Christians are known by their fruits, that questions of — 


theology and ‘philosophy are of secondary importance and the 
interest in them confined to a few, that religion is of the heart 


rather than of the head. There are elements of truth in all 
this. A religion based only on the intellect would have little 


power to move mankind. But, unless the reason is convinced, 


it is not possible for an. emotional appeal to be permanently AN 
effective ; and this is true, not only of individuals, but also of. 


masses of men, People generally, though their reasoning is 


instinctive and not formal, are) profoundly if unconsciously aR oe: 


influenced by the spirit of the age, and a message which dacs not 
Tespond to their mental wants will pass unheeded. 


_ We would illustrate from Church History the iaiponence of Tihustrations ve 


the intellectual appeal. If we examine the process by which 4; 
the Christian Church conquered the ancient world, we shall 
pee. ‘how one of the means which enabled it to do so’ was the 


‘possession of a theology (expressed in the current philosophical — i 
language) which, better than any other contemporary system 
of thought, ‘corresponded to the needs of the time. ~ This theo- 


logy it owed partly to the Apologists, but mainly to the cate- 


chetical school of Alexandria, which, growing up in the greatest _ 
intellectual centre of the age, in the leading university town, — 
formulated and illuminated the Christian tradition with all —. 
‘the knowledge then attainable. A necessary element in the — 


triumph of Christianity was. contributed by the labours of 
Clement and Origen. 

~ Other periods of Christian theology supply in different ways 
Jessons and warnings.’ When the Roman world was falling 
under the attacks of the barbarians St. Augustine provided 
in the De Civitute Dei a theory which men felt to satisfy their 
needs and. which enabled the Christian Church to become 
the heir of the Roman Empire. The theology which the 
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Church formulated, mainly under his guidance, harm 
ve . with the piety and practical needs of the centuries that follot 
-- » and it. was thus able to build up the medieval system of life 
h nit by Beate is, thought. 2 i alae eA ig ees, eh Seo a: jet : 
ACC IS Ooae (Again, the great constructive work of the medieval Church 
ae ‘was made possible because the schoolmen were able to combine 
Christianity with Aristotelianism and thus to express their 
apes ‘message in the philosophy of the day. The names of Anselm, 
_ of Abelard, of Aquinas, to take only the best known, are those 
Ge of the men who were not only the most prominent theclogians 
of the time, but also the leaders of philosophic thought. In this. 
-way \the Christian teaching of the medizval Universities 
dominated all contemporary activity. +: 

_ Since the passing away of the position of intellectual 
supremacy held by the Scholastic Philosophy, and the 

~ Renascence of learning, first literary and then scientific, and the 
destruction of the unity of Western Christendom, it is probably 
_. true that no section of the Christian Church and no school of 
_ . theology has been able so to interpret Christianity as to be fully 
-.. eomprehensible to its own day and’ to dominate intellectual 
life. Erasmus made the attempt, but his beginnings were 
brushed aside by the religious passions of the Reformation, 

_ Many theologians since then have had wide influence, but it 
. probably remains true that the gap between the two Bate 
rane of thought—secular and religious—has, at any rate until 
Oe, recently, continued to widen and has thus produced the duality 
of modern life. cake oe | 
een _ Every great period of religious advance might supply us: 
with fresh instances, but we will take one only on a more 
“limited scale belonging to our own days. If we select the 
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Cambridge School of Theology, it is because the founders 


* of it, Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, have passed away and we 
"ean speak freely. These men were confronted with certain 
a +). eritieal problems which closely affected men’s estimation of the 
es | truth of Christianity. They met with great learning anc power 
—.. the problems, in the form in which they were presented to 


them, and within the limits they assigned to themselve: 
their suecess was conspicuous. Their work resulted in 
a strong Christian movemert during their generation at 
BN: Cambridge, which passed on to the country and had there also 
+ wide results. So far as their: investigations were sound, 
their influence was considerable; so far as they were limite 
vat in their scope and failed to touch all the modern problems 
Bea their influence also was liniited. In the wide complexity o} 
; modern thought, it is not likely that a single theologian, or 0 
school, will be able to solve every problem; and we must i 
these days seek such a solution in the corporate action of t 

_ whole Christian society. = st 
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er. ous that. it s not possible for us to make recom- 


mendations which will ensure the rise of a theologian or 

theologians with the spiritual earnestness and intellectual 

power capable of accomplishing for the Church of the present 
day what Clement and Diigen did for their generation. The 
utmost which we can do is to draw attention to the gravity of the 
problem, to emphasise the necessity that the Church should _ 
not neglect its intellectual life, and to point out the conditions —_ 
under which that side of its duty cah be most adequately -_ 
performed. | rae kee . HS 





pp 8. The Church and the Universities. Ot ie 
| There are now in England and Wales eleven Universities Duty of tie Ae 
beside University Colleges. All of these are centres of intel-[oiutelat tne 
lectual life. They have schools of Arts ‘and Science which == 
profoundly affect the thought of the day, and ate enabled by 
‘the learning and research behind them to speak with authority. 
In particular they have large medical, technical,and engineering _ 
‘schools, and an exclusive devotion to such studies may tend to 
increase the materialisti¢ influences of the day. They are, | 
‘schools for.the training of future teachers. In these centrésof 
sintellectual life the Church of England should be strongly 
represented. Many of them are in large cities, where they are > 
‘confronted not merely with the intellectual, but withthe social, 
economic, and political problems which face Church and nation. 77 
‘The condition on which a University depends for its healthy =~ 
‘existence is one of intellectual freedom, and such an atmo-, 
sphere is essential to sound theological development.. Herethe = 
‘Church should establish centres of theological life and thought 
which would. be beneficial both to the development of the §~ = ==) © 


“Universities and to her own well-being. ~— 
In support of this recommendation we would draw attention 

‘to the extent to which other religious bodies. are following this — 
“eourse. We would notice the fact that the leading Noncon- _ 

formist bodies have moved their theological colleges to Oxford 
and Cambridge, as in the case of Mansfield, Manchester, Cheés<3.. bits: 
‘hunt, and Westminster Colleges, and that they are taking a 
“prominent part in the development of the Theological Faculties 
‘in other Universities, as at London and Manchester. We 
‘should notice how the Scottish Churches, which are remarkable 
for their hold on the national life, all alike secure that their. ‘ 
‘ministers shall be trained in the Universities. H Pt , 
- We feel therefore that it is of the first importance that the == 
Church should speak with influence and authority in all the “Uae 
“Universities of the country.. In the two older Universities of (-) 014. — 7 
- Oxford and Cambridge, where there are well-endowed Faculties i 
_of Theology, we desire to seé the further develo ment of post- ys. 
"graduate schools, for the purpose of theologica reséarch,“buti 9) <2 
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parr wien aso with a view to the training of the future clergy and of 
(ii) New.‘ Teligious teachers. In ‘all other Universities we believe 
the Church of England should co-operate with other ¢ 
munions to establish strong bodies of theological teachers 

- accordance with the conditions offered in each ;. and that, for 
_, its.part, the Church of England should in those Universities 
establish institutions to be homes: of theological research 
and learning for the training and the teaching of the future 
clergy, to give opportunities for instruction in religious know- 
ledge 'to all who purpose to be teachers, and to supply centres 
|. of religious life and. worship in the Universities. a F 
Our hope is that in this way the Church will be enabled 
. indirectly to meet many of the serious difficulties by which it 
is confronted. A considerable body of clergy will be devoted to 
theological study, and will be working in close contact with’ 
_ modern intellectual life. These colleges will be places of 
_ education for the future clergy, who will thus be brought into, 
|. contact with students of other subjects and with men of 
different opinions and interests. The Church will be in close 
_ contact with able Nonconforniist teachers, and thus the way 

_ will be prepared for the restoration of Christian unity. It is 

_ needless to say that the establishment of these Nari 

_ centres, with teachers receiving an adequate professorial income, 

- will demand a large sum of money; but we think that this 
should be the first claim upon the endowments of the Church 

in any financial readjustment, and are confident in our belief 

_ that the money will be forthcoming. Salo : 
BAe elt aN sf i ae; J 
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The Committee] We pass next to the training of the clergy. On this subject, 
ere divided. | : , : : 1 : e 
_-* while the Committee was agreed on many points, there>are 
_ others on which there was a considerable and _£ probably 

a irreconcilable difference. | a a 
_. This difference was mainly concerned with two points, th 
_ value of resident, Theological Colleges not situated in Univer- 

_ sity towns and the importance of a University degree. . 

. As to the first, two views were expressed. Some of the 

_ Committee desired to see the existing Theological Colleges, when 
approved, retained as an integral part of the system of the 
Church, and would have the special training of the clergy 

_ conducted both at institutions in a University and at Theological 











_, nected with them. Others, while recognising the necessity 
ie) __ that some candidates for Holy Orders should have their special 
aaa _ training away from the Universities, desired to see the whole of - 
Br _ such training normally conducted at the Universities, — q 
On the second point, all were agreed as to the inadvisability 
He al { { gin eH a 
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aay” in Die’ Hea of. jeandidates But | 
ome did not wish to exclude from the theological course men 4 
vho had not received a University degree, while others were of | 
pinion that the Church should aim at making the pee Nae SSS 
f a University degree the normal. requirement. | 

Full and repeated discussion was given by the Committee to 
oth these points of difference, but, on votes being taken, it) Map geet 
vas found that on each of them the Committee was equally — Suny 
livided. On matters about which the Committee was agreed — 
ve were able to arrive at the following conclusions : i BN 


By (i.) That the training for the ministry should be the concern Points of ag 
f the Church in its corporate capacity, and should be made one ™™* 
yf the first and most essential charges upon its resources. 
This is especially necessary in view of ‘those candidates whom | 
Ia Church hopes tpetace sea to draw ‘from Wg industrial — if 

asses. 


Lah 
 (ii.) That the supervision at the Sorneam of the clergy | uy 
hould be entrusted to a body such as the Central Advisory — 
Souncil, representative of the Church as a whole, and thaty ch im 
very institution or hostel’ ‘accepted for the training of the 
lergy should have received the approval of this Council. . 
(iii.) That all Theological Colleges, even those which are not 
ituated in University towns, should be as closely associated 
ath Universities as circumstances admit. Rag asf: 
_ (iv.) That care should be taken that « every ireslouieal Stident; PRAT 
f possible before his special theological training begins, should be a 
yequainted with modern methods of thought, and in particular _ 
should acquire some sound knowledge of the view of the 
Iniverse which modern science presents tous. We think that Vane) 
t is the duty of the Universities te secure this i in the case of | 
ull their students. 
(v.) That there should be some real experience of lay life and , 
secupation before ordination, especially in the case of those 
whose whole boyhood and adolescence has been passed i in schoo} 
ind University. . 
_(vi.) That training should include _ some study of (a) the 
principles. and practice of education; (6) moral, social, and — 
sconomic questions ; | (c) comparative cee. and the philoso- 
phy of religion. a 
(vii.) That all candidates for Orders eet: receive a longer 
mid more. adequate theological training than has been usual 
in the past. Graduates need a ‘course lasting at least two | 
years, Non-Graduates a course lasting at least three years. 
’ Under our terms of reference we have confined ourselves 
almost exclusively to the intellectual training of the clergy. 
But we recognise that ‘much more is required. There are | is 
pany clergy, who auer their a ico saa and. Nir Ayan 
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- diligence have exercised a lasting influence for good, in. 
‘of the inadequacy of their mental ‘training, while others v 
considerable intellectual equipment have failed in ‘th 
‘parochial work. No advance in the intellectual stande 
of the clergy will avail, unless they have a wholehear 


devotion to Christ and His Flock, ae 


















-§. Education of the Clergy after Ordination. 
The training given before ordination is but the first stage in 
the making of the parish priest, and its value will largely be 

tested by the clearness with which those who have received it 

“recognise its inadequacy. The word of God and the right 
‘method of preaching it are the study of a lifetime, No one 
indeed should be ordained who has not a sound foundation of 
- knowledge ready for immediate use. But it is even more 
important that every man who is ordained should have spaunies 
some worthy conception of the knowledge which he needs and” 
have a definite plan for its attainment. He should have learned” 
both how to study and what to study. Otherwise, however 
good his intentions in this matter, they are little likely to be) 
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‘Training during) First comes the question of the training to be received during 
me macona'e- the diaconate. A man when newly ordained is probably more 
: receptive of impressions than at any other time of his life ; his? 
e ‘first year of parochial work will go far to make or mar him till, 
«> the end. Itis thus most necessary that he should find hirnself 
. _ in good hands during this all-important period, and, however 
great the needs of a parish may be, no parish priest should bef 
High allowed to give a title to a deacon unless there is reason.to 
_.\) believe that he can and will give him a suitable training. Care. 
._ must be taken in the first place that the deacon is encouraged 
' ‘to persevere in those habits of prayer and meditation and~ 
- worship which, if he has been properly trained, he will already 
have begun to acquire. He will need in the second place 
_ instruction and supervision in parochial visitation, especially — 
in dealing with the sick, Moreover, he should be helped in the 
preparation of his sermons and in his work for children and © 
Bible classes., The clergy to whom deacons are entrusted — 
. ought especially to remember that it is their duty to train 
Ae them, as far as may be, for all parts of ministerial service. The” 
time of newly ordained clergy ought not to be almost exclu- — 
sively devoted to one or two branches of work, such as the care — 
Rios _ of the young, for this will narrow both their mental outlook and § 


{ 


' their practical experience; nor ought their preaching so to be | 


eee confined to mission churches that those responsible for their — 
Ne _ training seldom hear them, But the training of deacons is not _ 
gee simply a matter for the individual clergy in whose parishes — 
Se Peo : | i ae 
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e general work of the Church. It 
neumbents, to whom deacons are _ 







icensed part.only of the deacon’s time can be given to — Di eae 
garochial work, and that the Bishop retains a substantial claim (© 
pon him for the purpose of wider training, In each\diocese 


ar group of dioceses suitable arrangements should be made for 
egular courses of instruction, which the deacons are bound to 
ittend as part of their preparation for ordination as priests. 

‘rom the first, both in this and in other ways, the deacon should _ 

9e made to feel that he belongs, not only to the particular 
yarish which he serves, but also to the diocese and to the |. | 
Shurch,.and that therefore he must look beyond his immediate — 
urroundings and relate both his reading and his teaching to ~ 





he wider activities of the Church as a whole. - Se ANE a he. 
We believe that, with the attainment of better opportunities !The duty of - 
f selecting the future clergy, and of training them when > 


elected till their ordination as priests, a great step will have 
een taken towards the right exercise of the teaching office of — 

he Church. But it will be a step only ; and it will have been . 

aken in vain unless the clergy as a body recognise in a new way | 

he duty of study, and the Church as a whole the necessity for 
elping them to discharge it. The promise made at ordination 
3 entirely clear: “ Will you be diligent in Prayers, and in Hela ae 
eading of the holy Scriptures, and in such studiesashelptothe 
nowledge of the same, laying aside the study of the worldand > 
he flesh?” “I will endeavour myself so to do, the Lord being my. 
elper.”’ If this endeavour often seems to fail, laziness, that . 
alf-unconscious form of “‘ the study of the flesh,”’ and absorp- 
ion in lower interests, ‘‘ the study of the world,” have no doubt 
auch for which to answer. But there are other reasons, with - 
rhich we are here more immediately concerned. The clergy 

90 often have never grasped the importance of study; they  / 
now neither how to read nor what to read; they. are over-, 
thelmed with parochial work; and they do not always receive 
ufficient help and encouragement. : 

‘Behind all these reasons lies the fact, so well pointed out by 
ishop Creighton, that Englishmen have as a rule little interest 
ideas: It is practical activity which appeals to them, and 
aey fail to see that there is in fact nothing more unpractical 
aan an activity which is not hased upon adequate knosledge | 
nd clear thinking. It is, as we have already indicated, to the _ 
nprovement of general education that we must chiefly look for . 
1e correction in clergy and people of this fundamental evil. 
6mmon sense, kindliness, manliness, and good intentions will 


» more solve the problems of religion than they will solve the - val ae 
soblems of strategy or of economics; religion imperatively ee ROC 
eds all the brains that we can bring to it, and the fact that = 
ich yast numbers of our people actually prefer in their clergy = == Nad “3 





ays yon eRe ee. eh pon. the: 
to an intellectual keenness, which asks them to think, is 
_\ precisely the fact which best shows the evil of our present ways. 


clergy there is a real intellectual activity, or that a minority 
of our people long for far greater intellectual help from. the” 
- clergy than they usually receive. But the intellectual activity 
which exists among the clergy is to-day far too much directed : 
into specialist channels, aloof from the everyday needs of 
ordinary men. What is lacking to us is that comprehensive — 
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We do not of course forget that among a minority of the 


knowledge of the Bible, of Christian theology, alike doctrinal 


~ and moral, of Christian ethics, and of the best means of training 


the spiritual life, which makes the competent parish priest. 


' There is imperative need that there should be in the ee 


of England more adequate guidance given to the clergy in moral 


a theology. Without it they cannot be rightly equipped for 


dealing with moral problems, or for personal dealing with souls, 


~ and the cases of conscience which arise in it. But it is especially” 


important. that our moral theology should take account. of 


i rA English ways and conditions, and not simply be borrowed from 


the manuals of the Roman’ Church The ministries for which 


- it is chiefly’ necessary are not appropriate to younger priests, 
and the study of it should not therefore especially belong 


to the diaconate. It should in part belong to the earlier” 
training and in part be deferred till adter ordination ‘to they 


hi ve priesthood. 


Particularly does the duty of study see upon the oe | 


clergy. It is the young who learn most easily and most easily 


retain what they learn; while their pastoral visitation is less_ 


valuable than that of older men, whose experience is wider. 
_ It is for the younger clergy a disaster lifelong in its consequences _ 
when they devote that share of their time which should be 


sacred to study to such parochial activities as the working of 
philanthropic clubs, In many cases the habit of study has at 


_ the time of ordination been very imperfectly formed ; and once” 
broken it is not recovered. It is the very highest motives to. 


which our appeal must be made—the love of God and of the 
‘souls of men. | 
__ What suggestions can we make for the help of the clergy i in 

this most important matter? Firstly, we appeal for more 
encouragement from those in authority and from the scholars" 
of the Church, For most men continued study of a profitable 


_ kind is almost impossible without human sympathy and 


intelligent guidance. How much can be done by the Bishops” 
has been already shown us. The gatherings of their clergy 
arranged. by them at their palaces, for lectures, for discussion, 
and for social intercourse, have been of great value. More use, 

we think, might be made of Diocesan Conferences: pe 



















_ problems of the day, and scholars of recognised reputation 


; should be invited to address them, and so get into living touch | ¢ 
with their brethren of the parochial clergy. Diocesan libraries __ 
_ should be formed, where they do not at.present exist, and they _ 


4 _ should be in charge in each case of some member of the cathedral 


_ body, whose duty it should be to foster in every way the 


intellectual life of the diocese. 
- But secondly, the Church as a whole has its part to play. The 
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hould mot Be as Naieetinee they ron batitely devoted to the. 
routine of diocesan business ; they should also be used for Rew 
a San discussion of the intellectual as well as the practical 


_ clergy, and especially the younger clergy, should be encouraged © i. eae, i 


_ to attend the courses of lectures arranged for them at Oxford 


and Cambridge, and those which will also be arranged, we hope, 


at the newer Universities.. It ought to be made possible for sca 


the younger clergy to attend these lectures without the sacrifice 


of any part of their annual holiday ; and the lectures, like aie) 


% _ retreats, should be arranged at varying periods of the year, so | 


-as to suit the requirements of different men. Once more, we 
Py ould suggest that the Central Society of Sacred Study would 
greatly extend its usefulness if in the admirable leaflets which 


+ 


it issues, recommending courses: of study and suitable books, . 


"greater attention were paid ,to the needs of the parochial 


clergy. One reason why the work of this Society does not grow 
as we should desire is that the needs of those who can give much _ 


time to study are kept too exclusively i in view. When what is 


“suggested is too alarming in its magnitude, little attention is — i 


- paid. Particular books should be marked in the published 


. _lists as suited to the needs of the parochial clergy, and the oe 


_ reasons for their selection briefly given. “ We touch here upon 


_a large question—the question of suitable books—in which the 
piety as well as the clergy are interested, ane it will come before ee, 


us again. 


Oreuiine of Adults. ae 


We ie green Pe an earlier stage of our Report, of the’ 


PE tailure of the laity to take their true part in the delivery of the 


Gospel message, and we have pointed out that with them, as | » 


‘ with the clergy, one great cause of the failure is the inadequacy — 
; of their preparation. At a later stage of our Report we shall, | 
_ speak at length of the best methods' of ‘training lay teachers, i 


both professional and non-professional. But that subject in 


Bethe great majority of cases is bound up with the religious — 


_ education of the young, and we shall therefore for the present 
put it aside. We shall deal at this point only with the better 
instruction of the laity, both in the parish and in the Church 
Bat: large. In this connexion it needs to be remembered on 
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many sides, in view of many past mistakes, that intellectual 
‘ courage is as much to be commended in women as in men, and E 
that there is no distinction recognised by Christianity in respect — 


fuller and more careful instruction than has hitherto been the — 
ease. This necessary teaching can be given in various ways. 


tunities given on Sundays for carefully thought out, systematic, — 
Bais study. In connection with these subsidiary instruction should — 


N be given by outside agencies—for example, by the teachers in 
the schools. Lectures should be given, especially in Lent and 


_ Bible class, but also to adult men and women. ‘There are tens ; 
of thousands whose religious education ceased with the lessons © 
taught in their childhood, The Church cannot hope to retain 
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of freedom of enquiry between men and women. 

(i.) In the Parish.—It is /important that in the parish ~ 
definite instruction should be given not only to the © 
children in the Sunday school, and to the adolescents in’ the 


the more intelligent of its members unless it gives them much 3 
gy 


First and foremost, a larger use should be made of the oppor- 


Advent, in the church or in some room. We recommend 


and consecutive courses of sermons implying some serious | 


’ 
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* not sufficiently realised her duty towards the cultured 


through high-class literature, through reviews and maga- | 
-gines and. other publications, all manner of questions 


attention of thoughtful people. | They are not ignorant 


and sound learning should be thrown upon religious questions. 


in this connexion that. freer use should be made of the nave, 
and transepts of parish churches for lectures and conferences, © 


Si and for suitable representations with a view to teaching. In — 
study circles the laity should help one another by mutual a 
- discussion. The methods of the Workers’ Educational Asso- — 


ciation should be used more largely than has been the case in — 
the past in the teaching of theology. Open conferences on { 


d 
such subjects as Bible problems, Christian evidence, and moral | 
‘and social questions, may prove most useful if conducted by — 
people of realeompetence. | Where such conference is impossible — 
: 
j 
7 
| 
; 


the employment of a question-box gives the teacher the oppor- — 


ie Q a tunity of knowing the difficulties in the minds of those whom ) 


he addresses. ne a 
(ii.) In the Diocese—It is felt that the Church has — 


and intellectual laity. Through the medium of the Press, 


bearing on the presentment of Christianity engage the — 


of the results of Biblical criticism. They know the difficulties — 
connected with science and philosophy. They recognise the 
inadequacy of much teaching which passes for orthodoxy ; 
and they not unnaturally desire that the light of knowledge 


ewe ee Se ee SS ee 


It is in this connection that we feel that a wider use should — 


be made of the agencies which already exist in many dioceses, 


_ and especially such as adopt the methods of study circles and — 
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versity. ‘extension fgetares: ‘ani! Pines! proved’? ao none 
spic ous a success in the secular education of adults.. os 
- iii.) In the Church Generally.—Summer schools and similar (i 
gatherings" for the purpose of instruction in the Bible, the | 
Christian Faith, and the life and history of the Church might be 

held with advantage i in many parts of the country. Experience _ 

will decide whether such opportunities, intended for the 

_ ordinary. lay members of the Church, can be usefully combined — 

with the provisions of a like nature which we shall advocate © 

for teachers. The Easter and summer holidays would, '\as a 

rule, prove the most convenient times, and the gatherings _ 

might last for a few days only or for three or four weeks. 

_ Both men and women should be admitted. ‘These schools : 

should be of different grades, some for advanced teaching, 
which should be given by lecturers who have made a special utr 

( mensy of their subject, and these should be held preferably 
at the Universities. In others the lectures should be of a ea 
simpler kind, but they should be given in every case by — 
competent lecturers. The appreciation shown’ by students — 
of such opportunities for instruction, their keen desire ‘to — 

~ learn and to discuss freely and critically what is taught, make i 

it well’ worth while to secure the best lecturers available. i pa 

“Such gatherings might bring fresh life into many towns where. ieee 

the intellectual i of Christian teaching is at present The 

hardly realised. : 
For seattered students, anxious to be better ineenucted in. 
_ their, Faith, courses of instruction by correspondence with 
competent teachers should be available. Such students may 
have neither the time’ nor the means for attending vacation __ 
courses; no lectures may be within their reach, “and they} 
may feel unable‘ to apply to their own clergy. It is most — — 
important that it should be made widely known that in 1 such eae 

eases tuition by correspondence can be obtained. — Be a 

Another means by which the need may be met woul bette But 
the establishment of Houses where lectures would be given 

- and conferences held; in each there should be a good theo- 

“logical library and a chapel. Lectures on new religious 1) Se 
 quasi-religious movements should be given—e.g., Spiritualism, | 

‘Theosophy, Christian Science. Such Houses would be useful | 
in any large town. In some Houses which already exist 
the great point is that there is no formality about the pro-— 

ceedings, no hint of examinations, the whole object being _ 

' to exhibit the reasonableness and the attractive power of | 

_ Christ, and to give people an opportunity of talking over — 

_ their difficulties. rata 

(iv.) Provision of Books and Literature.—It is perhaps at this Gy 
4 BD sont; in our Report that we may best offer some suggestions as 
m, aS provision” of Bpediogical literature for all classes. Great 
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as is the output, much more still requires to be done. It is 
‘that there is any serious lack of first-rate books dealing wil 
_. the great problems of theology and religion ; it is that they are 
~~ too Tittle known and’that it is difficult for them to make their 
| way. The books most in use, not only the cheap manuals, but — 
some even of those habitually recommended to candidates for 
ordination, are seriously out of date, especially in the scientific 
interpretation of Scripture, and often direct. attention to 
outworn controversies, rather than to the living issues of to-day. 
| Moreover if for the clergy it is hard to know where to find what 
they: require, still more is it hard for the laity. We can hardly 
doubt, in view of the vast output of theological and devotional 
_ jiterature, that the needs of almost every class of readers are 
- somewhere supplied. But it appears to be no one’s office to sift 3 
the grain from the chaff. We are of opinion that the S.P.C.K. 
should be developed so as to be a publishing society representa- ~ 
__. tive of the whole Church, and an intellectual centre of its life. 
_\ The publishing department should be developed on the lines on © 
“which expansion has so happily begun. Thus (a) books should — 
_ be published from different points of view, and those offered 
should not be rejected, unless they are considered not worth i 
_ publishing or ¢learly inconsistent with the recognised teaching ~ 
of the Church of England. (b) Standard theological works of © 
all types should be published at low prices. (c) The Society 
should request competent writers to fill recognised gaps in our — 
theological literature, whether the need be for popular books ; 
or for those of the highest scholarly and philosophical type. — 
Moreover it should see that its depots contain the best books of 
Riera ed other publishers, and of other communions, as well-as those of | 
ps) the 8.P.C.K., and should organise a large central library in — 
London with reading rooms, and also branch libraries and ~ 
; reading rooms wherever they are thought to be needed. Its” 
ought not to be left to Christian Scientists to provide reading ‘ 
rooms for the study of religious problems ; it should be done: : 
by the Church. Above all, as we have already suggested, | 
“means should be found of discovering what are the particular 
books likely: to be helpful to different classes of readers. Were 
this done, every church might come to possess a supply \of 
books suited to the needs of its people, which might either be — 
borrowed, or read in the church itself. Lists of ‘such books — 
might be inserted in diocesan calendars and parish magazines, 
eee, -and grants made to poor parishes. Potts ; 
fae) mbe 7, _(v.) The Press.—The importance of the Press as a means of | 
* promoting religious knowledge is great. The Church must take 
pains to co-operate with it. Where the Press is not in the hands. 
ae of those who are definitely. opposed to religion or are quite 
ER indifferent, it is now accustomed to place before its readers. 
- valuable reports of Church meetings and conferences, and — 
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influential journals including. articles upon, religious topics, — 


i) written i in some cases by invited experts, in others by members 
of their own staffs. It is well that Churchmen should be dis- _ 


posed to. respond cordially to the invitations of editors of 
magazines and newspapers to supply articles in explanation _ 


of Christian” teaching upon the subjects which from time to. 
_ time rise into prominence before the public mind. In the direct 
' provision of periodical literature the Church does not seem to be 
called upon to take official action. To attempt this is searcely 
-In accord with our national habit as to literature generally. 
_ Magazines and newspapers congenial to the English mind 


seem to be most effectively conducted as private enterprises, 
and it is by making good use of these that the widest circles 


_. of readers will be reached. It is sufficient, for the present at 


least, that such cordial relations,should exist between the con-. Se 


y ductors of the Press and the members of the Church as to make it ee 
advantageous to all concerned that the substance of the teaching \ 


which finds expression should be of the highest quality.’ It is | 
matter of common knowledge that weekly newspapers on the 


current life of-the Churches circulate more widely in the homes 
_ of members of Nonconformist denominations than in those of — 
Church people, with the consequence that a more intelligent. 


apprehension of theological teaching obtains in their house- 
holds than in ours. It § seems quite Teasonable to affirm that, | 


' just as it is good for every Churchman to take up some piebe”. yi oe 
of active work on behalf of the Church, so it is good that 
_ every one should maintain a continuous interest in what is 
_ being done and what is being thought in the high sphere of 
religion both in his own Church and country and all over the . 


world. 


eae Work of the Laity. 


a 


The Report has already set forth its proposals for the better | 


_ instruction of the laity. We have now to indicate some of the » 


ways in which they should assist in the teaching office of vende 


Church. 


_ Already in many mission churches the services are taken and fo the laity 





- ease during the next few years as the full effect of the shortage 
_ of clergy makes itself felt. But it is only on rare occasions that 
_ laymen are allowed to speak in ‘parish churches, and they are 
almost universally forbidden to give an address at the regular 
Sunday services. Here there is room for far greater elasticity. _ 
Relief beth to the parochial clergy and to the ponerematae 


First, we believe that the aiey. when adequately tehibds Greater Sis % 
- should be given far greater opportunities of teaching in church. poten 


the addresses given by laymen; this will be increasingly the & 
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(i.) In 









(ii) Outside 
_ the Church. 
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-' - some of these classes. Addresses at junior and adult classes, 





Difficulty of ~Much as we feel the-evils of the disunion of Christendom and ~ 


q 
 __ itsattain- 
ment. - 
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could often be given, if laymen were authorised by th 


7 _ regular services as well as at those held for some special purpos - 
Courses of lectures might also be given by laymen in church on 


Ls 
mittee (subject to further light from the ‘Committee now ~ 
~ office in church. 


-- instruction which takes place outside the actual walls of the g 
church. The importance and the necessity of assistance in the ~ 
‘Sunday school are now universally recognised. But far more — 

_ frequently Bible classes might well be handed over to the — 

. charge of laymen or laywomen ; the clergy often retain in' their — 


are occasions in large and understaffed parishes where it would — 


~ and conferences of adults on social and moral problems, are ~ 
examples of the kind of work in which the laity should in-— 

-ereasingly share. . oon | 
Thirdly, we wish to lay great stress on the importance of the © 
. individual work which can be done by instructed laymen and _ 
laywomen. In the workshop, in the club, or in the drawing- 


' which are not so generally discussed with the clergy. It is tek 
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of the diocese to preach occasionally on the Sunday at 1 


BY 


; 


. 


week days. In the opinion of the large majority* of the Com- 


<> 
7 


investigating this question) the same authority and encourage- — 
ment should be given to women in the exercise of the teaching 3 
_. Secondly, we recommend that the clergy should invite the , 
laity to co-operate with them much more fully in the' work of ‘ 

BS 


own hands classes for which among the Nonconformists the ¢ 
laity are more generally made responsible. While the pastoral " 
instincts of the parochial clergy will make them anxious always 
themselves to prepare the candidates for confirmation, there | 


be right to arrange for laymen and laywomen to undertake _ 







lectures on Church history, instruction, classes for teachers, — 


room, laymen and laywomen hear difficulties and objections : 
these occasions that they can do invaluable service by the 

removal of misunderstanding and by setting forth an intelligent _ 
statement of Christian truth. The faith of the Church is often — 
condemned through the lack of those who can state and — 


defend it. A special effort should be made to gather together 7 


4 small bodies of laymen and laywomen for the discussion of the — 


religious problems which are most often raised in the society to — 
which they belong,’so that when the opportunity arises they My 
may be ready to help the enquirer and to answer the objector. , 


8. Unity among Christians. ee’, 5 


* 


of partisan spirit within the Church, we recognise that there — 
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* Fourteen members of the Committee were in favour of this change, 
five were against it,{whilejtwo did not vote. oh 
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en the result of many centuries of estrangement and con- 
_ troversy. 





more closely together, that any change can be expected. We 





‘in theological study in the same Universities has already pre- 


_ pared the way for a better understanding and that similar 
_ influences will prevail more in the future. All members of the 


ISTIANS (005) 9 8B: 
(hr gies i at Ne a Vu aR 
r short cut to doing away with conditions which have — 


It is probable indeed that men will always look 
-upon religion from different points of view, and that — 
there will be wide differences of opinion in the future. It 
‘is only by the growth of an increasing desire for unity, _ ane 
by the clear conviction of the evils of division, and by the 
gradual influence of conditions which may bring Christians — A 









hope that the association of Churchmen with Nonconformists fii. 


= Committee, although differing as to the extent and degree to ate . 
oy which it should prevail, are of opinion that a part at any rate 








ay of the education of all future clergy should be at the University, - i | Sip 
_ and the same is true as regards teachers. We think that this _ 


meeting on common ground of Churchmen belonging to different 


_ lead to a breaking down of barriers, and to greater harmony 
mein the future.) is ’ Ronee 


“Wefurther urge: 


iy 






a gation of Christian principles. 
; 


(2) That they should meet together in religious conference hi 
‘in order to attain their best in their several denominations, — 
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schools of thought, and of Churchmen and Nonconformists, may | i 


ata (1) That: members of the Church of England should cog 
operate with ‘members of other denominations, Roman and. 
_ Nonconformist, for the explanation, maintenance, and propa-  — 


' and through mutual knowledge prepare the way for future 


om . (3) That so far as they are able, without compromise of fost ‘i 
_ principle and loss of sincerity, Churchmen should take their 


_ part in genuinely inter-denominational movements. We feel 


strongly, for example, the value of the Student Christian 


a Movement, and would urge Churchmen to take their full shares % 
init. It appears that the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. are similarly 


adopting an inter-denominational policy, and on that under-— he 
standing we cordially recommend co-operation with them also. 
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|‘ THE REFORM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
>. hes —) 4, Need of Reform. . 


- Office of the Church has to be exercised in the case of the young 


also, and, if it fails there, it can attain full success nowhere else, 


a a . 





iw all which h as thus far been said the adult members of the | 
~~ Church have been almost exclusively in view. But the Teaching _ 
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The Church There can be no doubt that the Church is. very com! only — 
4 eda regarded as an effective obstacle in the way of educatio * 
"advance. | That it should be even so regarded is deeply tragic 
when we remember that the Church was carrying on the — 
ff general education of the country at a time when the State had 
no thought of touching it. Any antagonism that has arisen — 
between the Church and the educational movement has in 2 
part been due to suspicion ‘of the Church in some quarters and 
\the fear of clerical predominance, and in part to the divisions _ 
among Christians which have prevented them from presenting — 
- .an united front. But we believe that in so far as there is | 
- ground for this prejudice against the Church (and we fear that 4 
‘such ground exists) it arises from the fact that the Church has 
riot moved with the times, and is often identified with methods __ 
of education which in every other sphere than religion are | 









A 
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entirely obsolete. | :| 
_.. But’ the need of reform does not end here. Though the _ 
Byles Church has undoubtedly been deprived of many of the oppor- $ | 


tunities which it once possessed of giving its message as part of 
_ the education of the country, splendid opportunities still remain 
to it, and we cannot but feel that the results of its educational, 
activity are far from corresponding to what we might have 
hoped in. view of the earnestness and self-sacrifice which many __ 
of its members have displayed. -Our duty is to discover the 
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causes of this, and to suggest adequate remedies. 


ARE AO 4 

2. Meaning of Religious Education. ; 4 

- he first cause of failure is that the true nature of religious 

ion. education has not been sufficiently recognised. The expression 4 
religious’ education” is in fact employed in two different _ 
-*. senses.“ On the one hand, it is employed to describe an educa- _ 
|. tion which is permeated by religious principles; on the other 
ae hand, it stands for instruction in the principles and practice of | 
i religion. Each is important, and the Church, we can but fear, 


has failed in both directions ; but it is necessary atthe outset to 4 
be clear as to the distinction between the two and as to the — 
relation which exists between them. It is the former whichus 4 
‘The trueaim the more important. True education is always concerned with ¢ : 
Sfeducation. the whole being of man and not only with one part of it. Its 
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ae aim is the development of an entire personality—bodily, mental, — : 
4 and spiritual—-and the personality so produced is to be regarded 4 
|. not as a means only, but as an end in itself. In other words, — 
Rpts i the function of education is the training of the sons of God. — 
| From this two results immediately follow: one is that the aim — 
iy , of education niust always be spiritual and not utilitarian; the — 
Bei other is that it must give a right relation to the world of — 
Bee” Mc. \ physical nature, to the world of human history and endea vour, ~ 
es _/ \and to the world of spiritual life. This is the old triple division — 
mt : Me mn { ; ' ) i : ; 3 ae ‘ " . ; 
} ; ‘, i i h , f d 3 : hi : it | 
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of ae he "Hiuoniaaitica aie See a ae eee ne 
are treated as ‘separate departments which ean be isolated = 

from each other, a false outlook is at once created. There are 

- now many interests competing for the attention of even the | 

a niet minds, Religion must appear in its right place as the 
- inspirer and ‘controller of all these ;. if we do it the injury” of 


"presenting it as merely one department of life it is likely that ° ag et 


a8 many people no place will be found for it ‘at all, Indeed 


_ the whole of education is religious-or non-religious: a child’s ;° — Pha 


. ~ spiritual atmosphere is affected by the religious or.non- religious 5 
_ outlook of all the people with whom he has to do,.and by | 
. all sorts ‘of “secular” things in his surroundings. Religion — 
is ideally a leaven of the “whole life, running through all ; 
_ there is no line separating religious and secular. We have. 
.in the last decades been making an attempt to regard 
B rctigion as an extra. Our educational system is supposed to iy 
_ be non-committal as regards religion, the latter being added | 
~ according to taste. That is an impossible method. Religion _ 
_ cannot be relegated to a separate department. A general educa- 
tion which ignores God ts in its effect atheistic or agnostic ; 
- and moreover the attempt to leave the fundamental questions 
untouched tends to undermine reverence for truth. The effect 
_ just mentioned cannot be remedied by the addition of special | 
~ periods of religious instruction, or by the existence of a school —_ 
_ chapel with compulsory services. .The religious instruction — Kes 
- must be realised as bringing into explicit expression the spirit 
which guides the process of education throughout its course and. 
in all its phases. . 
But in order that this may be so the general education must The church 
be the best possible. The Church must take the lead in education. — 


Beacistina upon the value of general education. On this topic ass anes 


_- we would refer to the chapter on Education in the report of the — 
Committee on the Church and Industry. There has of late. 
_ been some tendency in the Church to acquiesce in the false , 
_ division to which reference has been made, and to leave general | 
_ educational progress on-one side while attention has been con- 
- eentrated on specific religious instruction. The welcome given | 
ery the Church as-a whole to the proposals of Mr. Fisher isa sign 
_ of a better state of mind. But indeed both State and C hurch\ 
Baped conversion in ‘the matter. Education is not chiefly ey 
‘a means to good order or to efficient production, though these. 
are among its beneficial results. It has, as we have said, a far | 
| higher and broader purpose, and it is this which in all that we | 
_do we must steadily bear in mind. cna, 


3. Religious Instruction. 
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The second ‘cause of our failure lies in the place given to/ Mistakes in, 


Bnscruction i in religion, and in the character of the instructio: 
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- given. Three mistakes, we believe, are commonly r 
There is a tendency to rely too much upon methods of, me 
instruction ; Christ Himself is not given His true place; and 
| there is insufficient: respect for the individuality of those who — 
are taught. | \ ss Neh a 
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(i) Methods of © With regard to the first point, education, as we have said, is 4 






_ Mere insttue- Hot concerned with the mind alone. If we consciously deal ~ 
only with memory and intelligence we shall none the less be ~ 
influencing the other parts of human nature, and probably ~ 
‘influencing them for evil rather than good. A child may have 
_aigood deal of religious knowledge and be none the. better but» 
rather the worse, just as he might be the worse for knowing — 
physiology if he were allowed no exercise. Instruction in the” 
Bible and the Creed should make an organie whole with the 
theory and practice of prayer and of duty towards God and our © 
_ neighbour. School and family prayers, church services, the” 
- games and mutual responsibilities of the children in school or- 
-\ schoolroom, néed careful thinking out in relation to the instruc-— 
- tion and a wholesome proportion kept between them. _ A boy 
or girl in a Chureh boarding school, for instance, can whole- 
act DO ae ‘ssomely assimilate more divinity teaching than a child in aq 
«provided elementary: school. Where the environment is no 
____ within the control of the teacher the teaching should be thought" 
| out in relation to it and ordered accordingly, both in quanti 
foe tio and. kind: ” Wie oe 
(ii) The place = With regard to the second point, the main business of the 
i i der pebaial Church as an educator is to receive into itself the personality” 
stood. of our Lord and let that personality be presented in its fulness 
BS alike of majesty and of graciousness. Inasmuch as we are 
Christians, we believe that the ‘‘ master light of all our seeing 7 
is the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, whose life and death and > 
-. resurrection are the pivot about which all human history turns. 
_ Here then we have the supreme test by which the Church’s 
discharge of its teaching office must stand or fall.- 


. Just as Christianity is the one religion which claims a Founder 

_ who is always living, so the presentation of Christianity is the” 
| presentation of Christ. St. Paul would have drawn a vital dis- 
tinction between ‘‘ preaching ‘Christ ” and preaching about 
Christ ;_ and just so far as the Church is content with the latter, 
alternative, failure both in evangelisation and in edification” 

- must ensue. For the Christian teacher the one central and 
transcendent fact in the! world’s history is the coming of the 
Son of God in the likeness of men, and the Person of the Incar- 
nate Son of God must hold the same central position in thought 
and doctrine as in history. Subsidiary lines of teaching are 





Rae thy helpful only so far as they find their focus in Him, and the 
ey ‘aphorism that the good is the enemy of the better was never 
|. more true than here. All instruction on matters of religion” 
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which finds an ond ‘in rare or Paicneets atehabn Hod the one 
central Figure becomes a counterfeit of the Gospel of Christ. 
His unique self-assertion, compatible with\ perfect humility (as _ 
when He declared Himself to be meek and lowly in heart and 
yet able to give rest to all the weary ones on.earth), must be 
used both as interpreting His explicit claims to Divinity and 
_as indicating His position of moral supremacy among the sons 
-ofmen. The worship which is His due cannot be offered until 
the worshipper becomes conscious of His presence as a bead. yale 
Person, not merely in the theological sense, but in the broad 
human sense of that term. He must be brought near; He 
_ must become the Master-Companion ; otherwise we have only ~~ 
_ succeeded in teaching about Him. ‘‘ Until Christ be formed ~ 
in you” is perhaps the best expression of the purpose as well aaa 
_as of the duration of the Christian teacher’s labours. Ar Nea 
The study of those traits of His character which would Jas IR 
_ present a paradox were He not what He claimed to be, but 
_ which i in Him are complementary and not contradictory, hasi.%:4/' 
a fascination for the human mind when once the reality of 
His. Person has been apprehended, and this fascination is one 
of the most potent advantages which the teacher possesses. 
The study is inexhaustible; and when small children say they = 
_ want to know more of Christ they give the clue to the needs of. \ 
_ their elders as well as of themselves. Those needs will perhaps 
_ become less articulate as childhood passes, but their permanence 
is an essential article of the teacher’s creed. ae 
__ The study of our Lord’s ethical teaching, which might result. a 
‘in merely intellectual homage if approached as an end in. itself 8 
“and without the prior realisation of His personality, has its = 
- true value as soon as the significance of the formula “ Verily, ae aa 
; -_verily, I say unto you” is apparent to the student. When 
children perceive for themselves that our Lord thus spake with _ 
: authority, the delight with which they hear of His acts has its 
: counterpart in the delight with which they read His sayings. 
Further, the Bible teaching must be in all points illuminated 
by the revelation given in Christ. Because He is the comple- _ . 
_tion He is also the standard of all revelation. Whatever i isin | 
conflict with His’Spirit is not a revelation of God. i we 
_ With regard to reverence for the individuality of the danke (i ) Insufficient - si 
it should be observed that nourishment depends not only on the indi. ‘Dh 
_ provision of supplies, but quite equally on assimilation. If the | Bis 
_ primary need of those who teach in the name of the Church is _ Mae: 
reverence for truth, another is reverence for the individuality ~~ 
pot those whom they teach. 
The importance of testing the methods of religious instruction - 
aby the results of modern child psychology has not been| / 
sufficiently recognised in the past. The weakness has partly sae 
meen due to the difficulties inherent in any examination into Beh Se 
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-.- ghild’s religious consciousness; for. such research can only 
~~ successfully be pursued in intimacy and in a spirit of sympathy” 
and reverence. But, while awaiting more specialised knowledge, _ 
“geal progress could be made by a careful consideration of 
syllabuses and methods in the light of established truths of 
child study. . Mace 2 
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@ -As we. have said, in order that this central place may. 
i be effectively given to.our Lord, all teaching must centre” 
ip”: in His Person, teaching, and work; but this must be 
ig presented with due regard to the probable reaction of 
Be. , ‘the growing mind of the, child or adolescent. Different 
aspects are most easily perceived at different ages. Thus 
ee for instance in dealing with children, as probably also with 
some adolescents, there should not. be any great emphasis 
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an Ro on the physical suffering of the Passion. We should follow 
ne - here the reticence of the evangelists. Pictures suggesting great 
anguish should on no account be shown to children. They are 
. liable to horrify rather than to evoke sympathy. In all such 
- matters we need to accept guidance from observation of the 
_psychological! development of normal children, and to present 
Christian truth in the order adapted to the successive stages of 
their growth rather than in the order of logic as it is apprehended 
by the mature Christian. Dah es | 
We would urge also the importance of studying our Lord’s 
hod. gown methods of teaching. His use of parable is one example. 
It raises questions ; it does not close them but stimulates the 
mind -to further thought. It appeals to the common knowledge 
-. of those who hear it ; itis pictorial, concrete, and full of action. 
|. Precisely these qualities are needed in the teaching of young 
children. \ In religious instruction, as in all teaching, children 
must be encouraged to think for themselves, to ask questions, 
‘to find their own answers and to express their own thoughts. 
Indeed the best means of assimilation is the effort of the 
learner to state in his own words what he has learnt. To learn 
by heart the most. excellent definitions and formule is no 
substitute for this, and may, if practised. unwisely or in excess, 
even prove disastrous. When phrases become familiar before 
_ they are in any degree understood, subsequent understanding 
of the truth for which they stand is as a general rule sender 
more difficult. For this reason definite instruction, which 
assuredly is necded, may yet fail im its purpose because its 
substance is not assimilated... ee 
It is also necessary, especially in the earliest stages, that the 
teaching should be related as far as possible to the children’s 
- own experience, and that it should be intimately connected 
with those two great natural bases of religion—family life 
- and contact with Nature. When these foundations are wanting, 
the difficulty of the teacher’s task is immensely increased. ~ 
{ a; ‘ f — 









one ops OF TEACHING 
SEBut, beads the ‘parable, there is the sora statement’ 


of revealed truth, profound in thought but simple in form. 
The spiritual and intellectual life of a child is nourished not 


only by independent thought and enquiry, but also by the — 
gradual absorption of truths which in their first presentment he ey 


‘cannot wholly grasp. There are times when we wish to lift 

children above the narrow arch of their own immediate experi- 
ence, and to bring them into contact with thoughts which they 
“may be able to appreciate | better than they can express. There 
are many passages in the Bible which will nourish the child’s 


‘Spiritual life, although they transcend his experience. Great 
-eare should be taken to select such. passages as will find some 


appropriate echo in childish imagination or experience, so that » 
the danger of misconception may be minimised. 
Every teacher must make his own investigations and apply 


‘them to his own teaching; we would but indicate the path es 
along which we believe reform in the methods of religious — 


‘instruction must proceed. Our choice of methods vitally 


= 


4, Some Elements of Religious Instruction. 
It is not our purpose here to make a complete examination 


‘of the whole content of the religious teaching usually given. , 


We offer comment on those features only which seem tous * 
‘call for special attention. 


(a) The Teaching of the Bible. _—The progress: of Ebgher 


Criticism has created a situation of difficulty for teachers. 


Some, who are vaguely aware that its conclusions are im- © 
eet: but have not the time or opportunity for study, — 


suffer from uncertainty and so lack inspiration in their work. 


Bothers, better informed, may find themselves at any moment — 
“challenged by a parent or manager or other responsible person 
‘as to the statements they have made, although these are in _ 
“line with the most assured results of learning. The intelligent . 
_teaching of the Bible at any time demands a store of historical, 


geographical, and literary knowledge, and at present, when the 


progress of Biblical learning is rapid, it is more than ever impera- 
tive that ample opportunities should be provided for allteachers 


to extend their knowledge and to discuss their difficulties 
“under expert guidance. The discharge of this duty must ever 


be one of the most important parts of the teaching office, of _ 
the Church, and we hope to see it greatly strengthened in- 


-the future. Many questions suggest themselves, but we must 
confine ourselves here to.the treatment of the Old Testament, 
‘certain aspects of which have been undoubtedly unsatisfactory; 
jan: the past. 
“God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the, 
pprophets by divers aioe and in diversmanners, hath at) 
(at ty 
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affects. our end. Christ is our end; ‘Christ must. be our way. ia 
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- the end of these days spoken unto us in.his son.” In 
_ light of this passage we must teach the Old Testament. — 
utmost care must be taken to secure that the children per 
ceive a distinction of value between what ‘“‘ was said of old _ 
time” and the teaching of our Lord. At present it is only _ 
too evident that we have not succeeded in making that dis-~ 
tinction clear. A widespread and deep-seated confusion of — 
ethical standards is daily displayed. Partly we believe this j 
to be due to our failure in the past to make our Lord the ~ 
living centre of, all our teaching. But we have failed also to” 
discriminate sufficiently between the Christian standards of 
-/ character and conduct and those displayed in the historical ” 
~ books of the Old Testament. ‘As a child’s religious conceptions ~ 
deepen, many of the Old Testament stories challenge his develop- 
ing conscience. The teacher must secure that the Christian 
_ ideal is kept before him, and guard against any kind of forced in-_ 
_ terpretation which might lead to confused or untruthful thinking. 
As soon as children have passed the age appropriate to mere” 
__ story-telling, great care should be taken to recognise in teaching 
- the> principles of progressive revelation. Incalculable harm 
has been done in the past by a failure to recognise the “ divers 
manners” and “ divers portions ” by which men have heard 
the voice of God’s revelation. Unless care is taken, the 
practice of illustrating the Commandments and the other 
parts of the Catechism by stories drawn at pleasure from any. 
_ part of the Bible leaves the impression that it is a homogeneous: 
collection of moral teachings. Such an impression is peculiarly ~ 
dangerous, since those who retain it are notin any way prepared 
to resist the shallow attacks on Christianity which are still 
made by quoting incidents and passages from the Old Testa- 
ment which are alien from the spirit of our Lord. Children” 
. . under fourteen years of age are too young themselves to trace” 
_ the principle of development within the Old Testament: with 
any clearness, though they can grasp the broad fact that 
“God hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in 
_ his son.” It is essential however that the principle shouldl 
be clearly grasped by the teacher, and should mould and 
colour the teaching that he gives. Older scholars can under-_ 
stand!more fully the meaning of the great passage from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews which we quoted above. — Clearer 
teaching can be given to them on the progressive revelation of 
God in history and experience, on the continually developing 
expectation of a divinely sent Deliverer, and on those dominant 
ideas of the Old Testament which form the starting point for 
the New Testament teaching. a igi ek? 
iWe would strongly urge one practical reform—the pre- 
paration of a children’s edition of the Bible. The format of 
the Bible is recognised as one of the greatest difficulties in 
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The binding of the ordinary school edition, the small print, the. 
Narrow columns, the division into verses, and the absence at 
suitable headings all deter the young reader. Children’s school — re 
books are now attractive and they attract, while the Bible We Te 
remains “‘a dull book.” An edition specially. ‘designed for>, 
sthildren would do much to give oun teaching a new start. The iy fe ata 
Bible would be read with a new interest, and that in itself 
would bring a new inspiration. Not only would children regidsay ie 

it for themselves, but they would take it home and interest 
their parents. The interest excited in a family by the books | 
which the children use at school, and take home with them, is. 
a potential force of great Woleey a CES eg 
ra (b) The Catechism.—On the present value of the Catechism, = views pete: 


THE TRACHING ¢ Or THE BIBLE & & THE caTRcHISM a ae a 
interesting eiilAren and Weegie them to ‘read it for Detadeiyes! : aa oe He Oe 







members of the Committee were rather sharply divided. ee cia, he 

_On the one hand, the Catechism is criticised as regards bothi mittee = 
method and contents. Teaching by formulated question and Hi Doesnt 
answer, it is said, is now discredited in general. education ; and — 
we do not desire to see its continuance in religious instruction. 
Real progress in knowledge is made by children when they as ek 
are interested in a question and then set out to find an answer. NTN fl 
Again, there is a danger lest the fixed answer should become a’ ~' 
substitute for thought, whereas, as the child’s mind grows, the). 0)": 
content of his ideas widens and deepens. His response at Be air 
fourteen should be markedly different from that. at eight years Bree 
old. The fixed answer may prevent the effort at re- expression, © ag ee 
and the effort to express haere is in itself an dpaporee vat seers Lhe 
in their formation. pict 
- On the other hand, it is claimed that: ‘the Catechism has Gi.) Favour , 
always secured a remarkable unanimity of consent from all ene ek 
schools of thought in the Church, and has frequently proved to 
be an effective instrument of instruction. Formulated phrases, _ 
it is said, when used aright, are not substitutes but vehicles for — - 
thought, good formulas being not rigid but indefinitely 
expansive. One of the most urgent needs in religious educa- 
tion is that teachers should carefully study the meaning of the 
Catechism and the best methods of presenting this meaning. ye 
Where the Catechism has failed it has largely been for want ° 
of skilled and sympathetic teaching. Taught perfunctorily or 
unintelligently it may be worse than useless ; and this has often 
been its fate. Well taught, the Catechism proves a delight to’ 
the children at the time of their studying it and a bedrock of 
sound belief in later years. 

The difference of opinion in the Committee is rately one Of whe practical ° 
the comparative emphasis to be laid on these two sides of the ise 
question. The Committee is agreed on the main practical issue. . 
The value of the Catechism, we think, is most apparent when it 
is s regarded a as weuide, to ne fecebee, a map of the eranag to be. 
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REO ae covered, a carefully balanced statement of doctrine. Su 
ia guidance is needed pre-eminently at the present time. Yet the 
Bae _ progress of general knowledge and of Christian thought since ” 
“the Catechism was drawn up reduces its value for this purpose. 
>.) We believe that an opportunity might be sought to consider — 
a “the possibility of offering teachers a more complete summary 
eae of Christian doctrine, less difficult in its wording, simpler in) 
‘ its ideas, but maintaining substantially unchanged the same 
~~ doctrinal position. We do not contemplate that such a- 
Rye ap Sunamary should be cast into the form of question and answer!, 
Breathe J jj, OF that it should be memorised by children. Further, a majority” 
|! . of the Committee is of opinion that there is need of radical 
eka thf \%, revision in the present Catechism and that such revision should” 
a te a be undertaken at once.* : 





nia wants Bol (c) The Ten Commandments.—The prominent place occupied 
y eheeiment DY the! learning of the Ten Commandments in schools where 
erbiag _ the Catechism is not studied necessitates a separate treat-) 
PoPtsreay . ment of them here. Of all the teaching given to children 
A: it must be asked, as we urged above, Does it serve the main 
-. purpose, the knowledge of and devotion to the Person of. 
_. Christ? Much time and effort is expended on teaching the 
.Commandments to children, but do they in the end enforce. 
the specifically Christian virtues? In all the teaching should 
be heard the call of Christ, ‘‘ Follow Me.” Children can 
readily understand such a call to love and to action. They 
respond quickly to a positive ideal of service towards which 
they must grow; the teaching must appeal not only to their 
he aaa ae understanding, but to the spirit of adventure which is strong 
Re dns) in them: Flere again the Commandments fail to help; they 
>. are mainly negative. “Thus the spiritual nature of a child is 
~ not braced by their guidance, nor his ideals of conduct stimu- 
lated by their standard. a ees ee 
In many schools these difficulties have been recognised, and 
skilful attempts have been made to interpret the Command- 
Bernese ) Ments to children in the light of the teaching of our Lord. 
i + There are however serious difficulties in this method. The curt 
. simplicity of the commandment is well understood by children 














oh Dee iyo (and, the knowledge easily retained. They do not always 
be ots “remember: the explanations so readily, nor indeed do they 

always see the force of their application. The framework of 

Bae eo bDe Commandments is frequently alone remembered and the 
Rees) je Christian interpretation forgotten. At the same time 1t must 
Rei -- be remembered that “‘ until men be perfect, which I think will 
i Bre ee. Ot be this long while,” the Commandments will have a place, 
Besse. *..” though a secondary and supplementary place, in the Christian 


Bes teaching of practical religion and morals. 
Their frueuse While the Ten Commandments are still taught, they should 
i * In favour 103; against 5. 4 
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our great store and pattern of religious instruction and should 
take a principal place in any_scheme of teaching, In their 
_ Setting there the Commandments naturally fall into their right — 
place. And incidentally, but none ‘the less helpfully, a diffi- Ag 
culty is solved for many teachers by showing the relation, as Sap 
exhibited by our Lord Himself, of New Testament to Old. 
_ Testament morality. The substance of all that. would. be 
_ appropriate to children must be taught to them in definite) 
connection with their daily lives and experiences, and perhaps | 
_ attached to the memorising of the two great Commandments. __ 
_ We are aware that by the course which we are here advo- 
_ eating we are making the work-of religious instruction more os 
_ difficult, and our recommendations must be taken in connection, yma b 
with our suggestions for further help to teachers on the part of : 
the Church.* If the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, andthe two _ 
Commandments only were memorised, teaching would £6 any 
_ larger extent depend upon the personal preparation of the 
teacher. : CI ay 
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We would urge most strongly that no methods should be Need of 
withdrawn until others had been fully worked out to replace — 





them. It/would be far better for example to continue to teach 
_ the Ten Lommandments, while perhaps experimenting in one 
) class orf the lines we have suggested above, than to withdraw SSO 
» them and to think out no equivalent in their place. In general 
/ new methods and new subjects are best introduced as volun- 
_ tary experiments in those classes in which the teachers are — a 
_ anxious to try them and in which their value can be carefully 
i tested. | 
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(da) Church History and Missionary | Study.—Especially ‘The value 


* would we urge that in teaching more attention be paid to Ba ‘ 





oy 


Missionary enterprise as the central feature of Church history. 
Tts neglect in the past has largely contributed to giving young 
_ people the impression that the Christian life is passive and 
/ unadventurous, and that the stirring history of the Church — 
_ ends with the Bible record. The teaching of Church History — 
_ should go forward from the Acts of the Apostles, and set forth 

4 the adventures of the followers of Christ throughout the ages. 
_ It should dwell, not upon the horrors of heathendom, but upon | | 
_ the heroic venture to tell the glad news of the Gospel of Christ. 
This teaching is particularly valuable in early adolescence. 
“At that age boys and girls are powerfully affected by. stories 

_ of great personalities, and also by tales of heroism, especially 
in strange countries. They are moreover keenly sensitive 
to a call for personal sacrifice and for devotion to a leader. 
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shortage and 
_ its remedy. | 








"service of Christ must be the dominant note in all this teac | 
_ An occasional lesson on missions has little value; only fre 


‘The preparation — 
“pf candidates for. ndidates for Confirmation. Passing by the question of the 


detailed discussion than we can give to it, we wish to plead that 
the general instruction in Christian belief and Christian con- 
duct, which commonly 
‘ given, ought at that time to be out of place. Such instruction 


in the religious education of the candidate. That which is 


beginning of a new life of full Church membership, in which — 
there is need for constant learning under the guidance of the 


of the Church ought not to come to an end when they have 


Spirit. If he has been led to realise that his duty as a Christian 
is to believe in God as revealed in Christ, to love Him, and to ~ 
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systematic teaching.can we expect any permanent result. ' 
Here we cannot but say a few words as to the preparation of 
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proper age for Confirmation as one which requires a more 


forms the staple of the preparation 
is too often necessary because it has been hitherto neglected 


essentially necessary at, this time is to prepare the candidate 
to seek from God with intelligent faith the gift of the Holy 


ta 
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learn to do His will, he will know his need of the help which 
comes only from the indwelling of the Spirit of God. It is — 
essential that Confirmation should be taught, not as the end 
of.a process of education now finally completed, but as the 


Holy Spirit. Thus the regular instruction given to the children 


been confirmed. ‘Their instruction should continue as long as — 


possible after Confirmation, with a view not only to Holy — 


— Communion but to the. whole of their life in the Church and © 
in the world. ; ae 


We wish to add one emphatic word. The teaching about the 1 
Spirit. of holiness will necessarily- give an opportunity for © 
teaching——reverent, simple, plain-spoken—about purity and - 
holiness of, living. Each Confirmation class of girls and young ~ 
women should in our judgment have at least one instruction — 


_ from a good and wise woman. 


‘The present parte 


eit 


5. The Provision of Teachers. Be 


From the character and content of religious education we — 
pass on to consider the teachers who are to conduct it in the — 
‘elementary and secondary schools of the country. Here we 
must first speak of the shortage of teachers, with its serious” 
menace to that edueational advance for which we wait and hope. q 
The situation is grave; even the educational opportunities now 
presented are jeopardised, and advance isimpossible. Not only 
must the depleted ranks of secondary and elementary teachers — 
be filled, but two new types of schools—Nursery Schools and 
Continuation Schools—will in the near future call for teachers. 
Two things are necessary. On the one hand, the adequate — 
-payment of teachers must be secured and the conditions of their 
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_urgeney of the duty which lies before it. Local education 


authorities have obviously a special duty i in the matter. The 


clergy too have peculiar opportunities. | They have done | 


much in the past, especially in rural areas, to present the 


_ teaching profession to young people as a worthy calling. They 


_ must again he missionaries in the cause of education, and appeal 


not only to boys and girls of school age, but also to those of ~ 


sn cwhat riper years. Such efforts however on the part of 


individuals are not all that is required. On all who have the | 


welfare of the nation at heart lies the duty of considering this 


_eall either for themselves or for those with whom they have 


influence. 
J 6. Training of Professional Delicherss ‘ 
Here the Church has poe eHOUSLy failed to respond to the 
needs of the time. 
Although neither knowledge nor training can supply the 


_ place of spiritual life, yet rightly conceived and directed they © 
may nourish.and strengthen it, and far too few teachers in the 


“past have been able to obtain this special preparation for the 


work of religious teaching. In considering from a religious 


standpoint the preparation of teachers we are met at once by the 
‘paradox that, although the vast majority of elementary 
teachers are asked to give religious instruction in the schools 
there is no guarantee that any esalataataah for this work has 
been provided. 
__. The Church Tr-ining Colleges are not so efficient in training 


their students to give religious instruction as could be wished, = 


In Municipal Elementary Training Colleges, and in Colleges for 
Secondary School Teachers, very little is officially done, 
though a considerable amount of valuable help is given volun- 
_tarily by members of the staff and through the work of the 


Student Christian Movement. A great and far-reaching change 


“is here necessary. It is the duty of the Church, we believe, to 


give in the future more attention to school teachers and their 


_training than it has given in the past, and to remove the 
scandal of which we have just spoken.. The call which comes 
to us is twofold. We must make the fullest use of the oppors 
tunities which exist, and we must provide and make use of 
fresh opportunities. 

First comes the question of the general education of our 
teachers. 
~ Sound religious instruction, as we have already declared, 
can only be given when all the education provided is 
‘penetrated by a belief in the value of the development of the 


whole human personality, and is thus directed towards spiritual, 
‘and not material, ends. It is thus a part of Christian duty to . 


secure for all who intend to be teachers as liberal an education as 
D2 
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haa possible. “Tt is now. acknowledged to be un 
teachers in the early stages of their training should be 

a class wholly apart from others. 


ni Those who are intending 
- - be teachers must pass through the secondary schools, and a fair 
proportion of them through the: Universities also, before _ 
beginning the work of special preparation for their profession, — 
Our consideration must. here be limited to that period of © 
preparation which is definitely professional; and, for con- 
venience, we will distinguish between University graduates and 
aa non-graduate students. ee i he 
(a). University Graduates.—With University graduates the 
period of professional training occupies a year of post-graduate : 
study fora diploma, or certificate, spent at the University or at — 
a secondary Training College. In the case of those trained — 
under the regulations of the Board of Education, the professional — 
training ‘may be combined with the preparation for the 
degree, and extended to a fourth year of post-graduate work. © 
; In either case the University is the centre from which the — 
lectures required can be most conveniently provided, The — 
maintenance in each of our Universities of a strong theo- 
~ logical faculty would provide the basis of reform. It should be 
the recognised duty of such a fa culty to provide, in co-operation 
_-with the University Training Colleges or neighbouring Training 7 
Colleges, courses of lectures on the matter and the methods of 
religious teaching, Thus every student in training, either at — 
the University or_at a neighbouring College, could: avail him- — 
self of the course or courses most congenial to him and most 
useful for his future work. At present numbers of graduates — 
pass into the teaching profession without having met with any — 
(ae opportunity for increasing their knowledge of the subjects of — 
_ yeligious instruction, or for discussing the best methods of © 
dealing with them. . ae 
—— (b) Non-graduate Students.—The case of Training College 
students who do not study for a degree and are not connected — 
- with any University differs in several particulars from the case — 
- of graduate students. * Fan aye Aa a 
The length of their special training is usually two years, and 
- during that time they study not only the methods of teaching 
- those subjects ordinarily taught in an elementary school, but + 
pursue further their own work in these subjects. From these 
Colleges come the far larger proportion of the trained teachers 
‘in elementary schools, and in the reform of religious teaching 
in the country at large it is evident that they occupy a strategic 
position. The Colleges may for our purpose ‘be divided into” 
. two groups: (1) the Church Colleges, (2) the Colleges controlled 
~. > by municipal or other public bodies. ee 
| The Church (1) The. Church Colleges,—Here the first necessity is the 
4 _ Gollegss. maintenance in the fullest efficiency of the Colleges themselves, 
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till within. recent years, the Church through them bore the || 
larger share of responsibility for providing for the training of = 
_ teachers, but they are at the present time undoubtedly suffering 
_ from the not uncommon fate of pioneers, The more recent 
. Colleges built and maintained by local education authorities aati 
are able to present a better equipment and a more liberal scale hed 
_ of salaries for their staffs. It is imperative that the Church 
_ Training Colleges, which claim to give a distinctively Christian 
_ education, should be at once. assisted to place their work on © 
_ the soundest possible basis—to adopt increased scales of. in 
' salaries, and other internal reforms, and to make, where neces-_ 
_ sary, such important changes in administration and organisa- 
o oe as may be needed to develop their intellectual and spiritual 

life. Pye ech Shy . i ; ied 

__ But we are here especially concerned with preparation for, _ 
_ the work of religious teaching. In these Colleges there exists 
_ an organisation capable of providing for their students an~ _ 
_ adequate preparation. A considerable proportion of time is set _ 
_ apart for the instruction of the students, botk in the subject 
_ matter and also in the methods of presenting it to children. 
_ These Colleges are mainly residential, and the religious life 
centres in the College Chapel. But the importance of this period Need of 
fp. of training in the development of the minds and’ characters ‘ 
) of future teachers, and the opportunities possessed by the _ 
zr Church Colleges, make it inevitable that their work should bet 
, judged by the highest standards, and the distinctive religious - 
instruction given to the students needs to be revitalised and Hie Na he 
_ teformed. It has suffered greatly in the past from subjection ; 
_ to an external examination and from too formal and too narrow 
_ an outlook, Students in training Colleges need teaching on 
broad simple lines, and there should be abundant oppor- hitetae 
_ tunities for them to discuss the fundamental elements of’the 9 
_ faith under sympathetic leadership. Many at present leave) 
_ their Colleges with far too ‘little knowledge of the assured ’ 
_ ¥estilts of modern Biblical criticism, and with their religious —~ 
_ life and beliefs uufertilised by their general intellectual growth. 
_ Qhe standard of work has not been sufficiently high, nor its. 
| scope sufficiently broad. Although the reform of the Church 
_ Training Colleges is a subject of great importance, we do not | 
enter into the question of detailed, changes. The Sub-Com- 
_mittee appointed by the Standing Committee of the National = 
" Society in December, 1913, have lately considered the whole ee of 
' position of these Colleges, and we would commend their Report 
_ to the consideration of Churchmen. But one matter may 
especially be mentioned. They point out the impossibility 
of testing by an external examination sound teaching on a 
_ wide syllabus of work, such as is suitable for students of College 
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the assistance of outside assessors. 


‘eases courses of instruction in the subject matter of the Bible 


‘and it is clear that much valuable teaching has been given. 


PA 
provided. Here evidently is a field for interdenominational ~ 
‘co-operation. _ We would urge ‘that interdenominational ~ 
action be taken to convince the Government of the necessity — 


-‘eonscience clause. _We should wish to see the religious instruc- 
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age, We would emphasise their recommendation that each 
College should submit its own syllabus, and that the work 
should be tested by an internal examination conducted with 
| We would ourselves make 
one further recommendation. The preparation of the students — 
in religious knowledge is best undertaken by a regular member ~ 
of the College staff, who has special qualifications for the task, — 
and is from his position in close touch with the students and — 
with all aspects of their common life and work. For posts in 
the women’s Colleges there are already eligible women 
well qualified in theology who are desirous of finding work — 


Set HEN 


ih 


on 


IS 


of exactly this kind where their special training would be of 


value. 
(2) Training Colleges M aintained by Local Education Authort- 


ties and other Public Bodies.—Here we recognise that in many — 


ae 


and in’ the methods of presenting it to children are provided, 


Oe ne nae 


But the conditions are precarious ; there is no guarantee that — 
such instruction will not lapse even where it is now estab- — 
lished; and there are Colleges where no such instruction is 
- 
for giving to religious instruction its. proper place in the ~ 
curriculum of all Training Colleges under the safeguard of a- 


me Ca Sele ges 


tion, as regards both its provision and its supervision, put into 
the hands of an interdenominational Council or interdenomi- 
national Councils on which the religious bodies and the 
authorities of the Colleges ‘and the ‘teachers would all be - 


. represented. 


The Continuous Training of Teachers—There remains — 
the extremely important question of the ~ continuous — 
training of teachers. Many who enter the teaching pro-_ 
fession take no preliminary period of special preparation. — 
It is for example extremely rare for a man who joins the 


_ staff of a public school to take a course of training. Similarly — 


many women graduates pass straight from the Universities” 
to the staffs of girls’ schools. Again, there is a large body of 
untrained teachers in the elementary schools. It is necessary q 
that there should be ample opportunities even for teachers of 
some experience to gain knowledge and to receive guidance and 
inspiration. Every true teacher is glad to revive his own powers 

from time to time by contact with fresh sources of inspiration — 


’ and knowledge, and especially is this true of those who are 


remote from the great centres of intellectual life. 


In the past there has been no provision of a systematic kind 


i? 
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has attra cteda considerable number ; and there are in existence 





both in number and in variety. 


' There is at present a demand, not confined to teachers, for 


advanced religious teaching. This may well be supplied by 


lectures, study circles, and tutorial classes, radiating from 


_ the new faculties of theology which we hope to see established 


at the Universities. Teachers will gain great advantages from — 
association with others in such work, but further gba weed acest 


_to meet their special needs should be provided. 


special Calleves one for men and one for women, where Lenehan 
could reside for varying periods of time, and study intensively 
the subject matter and the methods of religious teaching. Such 
a College might be part of an existing institution, but must be 


near some strong centre of theological learning where appro: 
priate courses of lectures could be arranged. The periods of | 


intensive training offered should vary in length and in pur- 
pose. Some students might enter for two years and study 
fora theological diploma; probably a larger number would 


come for a one term course, obtaining special leave of absence. 


for the purpose, Retreats for united study and counsel might 


-be held for week-ends in term time, and for longer periods — , 


_ in the vacations. 7 
‘By these varied means the needs of many types of teachers 
- might be provided for, and a new standard of devotion and 
eas be set in the religious teaching in the schools. - 
: 7. Use of Specialist Teachers. 

While a great effort must be made to extend sound learning 
among teachers, it must at the same time be secured that their 
‘powers are used to the best advantage in the schools. We 
" believe that one of the most beneficial reforms immediately 


BF cacticable would be to commit the religious instruction to — 


those teachers who. have special aptitude and knowledge. For 
this purpose Section 7 (2) of the Education Act, 1870, which 
~ confines religious instruction to the beginning or end of a school 
_ se8sion, so far as elementary schools are eptoeiyed:, must be 
__Tepeaied or amended.* 


~ .*This prevision was inserted to facilitate withdrawals under the Conscience 


E., 


~ Clause, but the experience of forty-sewen years has shown how comparatively _ 


_ few these are, and the iess rigid methods of school organisation which have been 
- introduced during this period render it easy to provide alternative employment 

for the children who are withdrawn. The repeal of the clause would go far to 
' goivo the religious difficulty by permitting a modus vivendi which involves neither 
_ “tests for teachers nor. rent of Pah 
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; vacation schools which have for many years provided help and 
refreshment. But these opportunities have been for the few 
only, and it is necessary that they should be greatly extended 
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Ecker teachers are expected to teach all subjects. At present, 
- a daily lesson simultaneously. given to all the classes, 1 x 
a | « difficult even for those teachers who actually object to giving © 
the Jessons not to be overborne by circumstances. Spectalist ~ 
teachers are now being encouraged in other school subjects by — 
progressive education authorities; and, if they are not 
encouraged in religious instruction, that work will be still 
further hampered. Recognised teachers of Scripture could» 
be more easily advised to attend conferences, lectures, etc., 
and their continuous training would be more possible. 4 
We are not unaware of the existence of forcible arguments 
for leaving so vital a subject as religion in the hands of the — 
- form or class teacher, who is best acquainted with the par- — 
ticular group of boys or girls, and should most easily command 
_ their confidence. ‘We realise also that the arguments against | 
the use of specialist teachers for religious instruction are | 
' stronger in the case of the elementary schools than-in that of 
| the secondary schools, where the use of specialist teachers — 
- for other subjects is widely,adopted. When the form or class 
teacher is competent to teach Scripture and desires to do so, — 
_ the best arrangement has been reached; and in every case ~ 
the head teacher must of course determine the balance between _ 
the two methods. ices) ee ene . ho 
In particular, Church schools should show the way in employ- — 
"4v: ing specialist religious teachers, If more opportunities for 4 
such work existed, without doubt more women would take the ~ 
necessary course of training. They would then be eligible for 
_ Ingher teaching work of all kinds, not only in schools but 
also as. theological lecturers on the staffs of the Church © 
- Training Colleges, and in the theological faculties at. the 
~ Universities. aan ‘ 
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8. Training of Non-Professional Teachers. 
ue 


We cannot pass from the subject of the training of teachers © 
without pointing out the importance of providing further help for 
that multitude of non-professional teachers to whom the debt of ~ 
the Church is so great. According to the Church of England Year- - 
_. book, Sunday-school teachers alone in 1916 numbered 207,682. — 
_ They are to be found in every parish throughout the kingdom, 
_ and upon their efforts hundreds and thousands of children and 
adolescents, and, in the North of England, a multitude of adult 
- men and women also, depend very largely for their instruction — 

_in the main truths of the Christian faith. Unfortunately the 

training of these teachers has not kept pace with the demand 
for their services. The vast majority are women, and the 

employment of women to give Church teaching outside their 
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wn homes did not t ce on any considerable scale until == 
the nineteenth century. The problem is thus comparatively a = 
hew one, and there is no provision for dealing with itin any com- 
prehensive way. While a very small minority have had careful oe 
_ and thorough preparation, a very large numberare expected to do 
‘their work without any preparation at all, and many more | 
‘have had only such preparation as would be considered, | 


. own ho mes d 






Wholly inadequate ‘for the teaching of any other subjectthan ‘| 
religion, % we M ean * y : De y a 


The problem is a twofold: one. The great majority of—and twofold ft 
'Sunday-school teachers in the towns belong to those classes %,0ndmary 
which have least opportunity for study. ‘The splendid devotion _ teachers. 
shown by so many members of the industrial class in giving no 
small part of their scanty leisure to teaching in Sunday schools‘ ~ 
cannot fail to produce a very real and deep impression upon) 
many of their pupils ; but the Hi caeuion is necessarily made by | 

_ their character rather than by their knowledge. We do not see 
_that it is practicable in their case to insist upon much prelimi- 
nary study and training before their work begins./ In many © 
_ parishes great care is shown by the clergy in the instruction of | yh 
their Sunday-schoo! teachers, and in their case the close — 
‘association of their instruction with the lessons which they are 
_ asked to give is not only necessary but desirable. Beside this, 
the fresh opportunities for the instruction of the laity which we __ 
desire to see created will be available for our Sunday-school Ws 
teachers, and we are confident that they will be second to. 
none in the use which they make.of the help thus provided.” 7 sya 
But we recognise that among our teachers, among the women “J Ep, 
especially, there are many who have considerable time for receiving © 
“| i CEPtie : els much fuller ‘ 
"study and mental cultivation, and who are capable of acquiring preparation 











a knowledge, a skill, and an experience, which will fit them for. 

high and responsible work. The need for this is great. Not = 
only do Bible classes for adolescents and adults require skilled = 
teachers, but if the duty of providing denominational teaching’ = 
-in non-denominational schools should be laid upon the various’ 
‘religious bodies a large number of additional Church teachers 
of full competence would be required, and it would be lament- 
‘able if the Chureh were to be found unprepared to respund to. 
‘this new demand. Such work as this can be more effectually 
‘done by. a smaller number of well qualified teachers than 
“by a larger number of the unqualified ; ‘and we believe that, 
competent women would be attracted far more to it if they. 
_realised its importance’ and the demand which it makes for 
‘trained intelligence and skill, But there is more to be said than’ 
‘this, There can, we think, be no doubt that in the future far Mi 
greater opportunities will be open to women than in the past =. “4 
for giving lectures and addresses on theological subjects, and = + 
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the fullest help ought to be provided for women of ability and = = 4 
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fitness formally recognised by the Church. All cannot hope to. 
reach the same standard, but each should be enabled to reach” 
We are far from wishing to suggest that nothing has thus far 
been done. Not only are theological lectures open to women 
at several of the Universities, but for those to whom a Univer- 
sity course in theology is not possible other means of training” 
are provided. There are several Church institutions which 
undertake to train women, and from several of the Universities 
certificates of religious knowledge may be obtained. Moreover, 
in 1905 the Archbishop of Canterbury instituted an examina- 
tion in theology of an Honours standard, for which students,” 


while remaining at home or while carrying on other work, may_ 


be prepared by expert teachers. Candidates who are successful 


in the examination receive the Archbishop’s Diploma im 


‘Theology, and holders of the diploma may also receive from‘the | 
Archbishop his licence to teach theology, if they are com= 
“municants who desire to make Church teaching their special’ 
work and the Archbishop is satisfied as to their personal fitness” 
and teaching capacity. But we think that more is required. 
We venture to hope that Bishops may consider the possibility 
of instituting a diocesan certificate in each diocese to be 
conferred on some such conditions as the Archbishop’s licence, 
but for a less exacting standard of knowledge. Every candidate 
should be required to show a satisfactory knowledge of 
the Old Testament, the New Testament, and Christian’ 
doctrine as a minimum, other subjects being also studied, if 
that is desired. = 
We wish in this connection to draw attention to the scheme 
‘which is in contemplation for establishing a Central Church 
‘College of University standard in which women may receive 
special training to become teachers of theology, missionaries, 
or parochial and social workers. It is proposed that the 
College should have a resident staff of highly qualified teachers 
and that it should be situated within easy reach of University 
lectures. The aim will be to provide the best possible prepara- 
tion on a basis as wide as the Church itself and suited to the 
special requirements of each student. It is hoped that such a 
College will attract many of the most able younger women and 
raise the whole standard of the work done by women for the 
Church. The scheme has received the general approval of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and there is reason to hope that the | 
College may be founded as soon as possible after the conclusion 


One point remains. It is impossible to overlook one serious” 


obstacle in the way of improving the training of Church 
teachers—viz., the scale of the remuneration which is offered 
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‘to women who serve the Church. For those who have no- 
private means the salary given is usually wholly inadequate, 
being insufficient to enable them to. procure the bare necessaries 

_ of life and to make some provision for sickness and old age, much 

less to allow for the expense of training. We hope that, asthe 

importance of the work of women teachers comes to be more ~ 

_ fully recognised, this reproach to the Church will no longer be 

_ allowed to continue. 
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9. Co-operation with other Religious Bodies. 





_ We desire that the Church should zealously maintain the Educational = 
schools, both elementary and secondary, in which the teaching parities 
. of the Church can be fully given, and press upon the Government ligious bodies, 
the importance of giving denominational schools,” both ion) eae 


elementary and secondary, their recognised place in. the 5%) 2a 

educational system of the nation, without subjecting them to cas am 
any disqualification, due regard being paid to religious liberty _ cb ae 
and equality. But it is certain that a large proportion of our RIN es. 


schools must be non-denominational, and for all these we aa 
earnestly hope that an agreed policy will be found which all _ Cy Cosi a 
denominations of Christians may accept. If such a policy were — 
found, there is good reason to hope that the Government would 
be ready to adopt it; and we desire that advantage should be 
taken of the better understanding which at present exists ag 
among the different bodies to bring such an agreed policy into 

existence. To this end we should like to see the institution of mstitution ae E ‘! 


in i i j j i -interdenomina- — 
_interdenominational Councils, central and local, in which the (oe") Councils: 







‘denominations, and the teachers, and the cducational authori- ae 
ties, and perhaps the Universities, should be represented ; and | ‘Se 
we would have. the regulation and supervision of religious =) 
instruction in non-denominational schools put into their hands, Sl 
at first probably permissively—that is, so far as each Local 
Education Authority were willing to commit it to them, We 
would also entrust such Councils with the right of issuing to 
qualified teachers certificates of competence to give religious = 
“instruction and of recognising such certificates as are issued 
by other competent bodies. ; mn - 
We do not go fully into details because we understand that, 
_ there are other Committees or Conferences seeking to work out! 





the details for such an “‘ agreed scheme.” . aa 
There will no doubt be difficulties in securing common Paes - 
action ; and we think that, even on the hypothesis that a scheme fe 
for a universally agreed solution of the religious difficulty fig 
were as ideally excellent as possible, all hope of carrying a. 


it and making it work must depend upon a long and laborious 
‘effort to give information to clergy, to teachers, and to people 
_ generally by conferences in the various localities. er Sie 
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s ay Hducation In view of the prominent place which educational. refor 
Department for is to occupy in national affairs, the need will be urgent for t 


|. religious question, and indeed with regard to educational” 
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- Church to be provided with a well-considered policy on t 


matters generally. We would suggest the formation of a” 
permanent ‘‘ Education Department” for the Church. The 


: ‘ ‘Ava Council should be composed of Churchmen and geen 










s the policy of the Church and of acting as its central executive. _ 


Waal Noe England and the Free Churches, this body would naturally 
represent the Church of England in regard to the general” 


weight. It might indeed go far to remove the suspicions 


i _ teaching profession, and that their sense of responsibility 


of recognised authority, and experienced in the best educa-~ 
tional methods; and it should include members who are con- 
-_-versant wth the cond tions of secondary education, drawn both © 
from the schools of the Church and from undenominational— 
schools. To this body might be entrusted the task of defining 























Moreover, if any agreed plan were tu be accepted by the Church 


principles of administration in connection with it ; it might hol 
joint meetings with representatives of the Free Churches with 
‘a view to framing, or nodityiny, or carrying them out. In any 
ease, a policy which was known truly to represent the most 
_ enlightened Church opinion, and to be based upon sound 
‘judgment and wide experience, could hardly fail to carry” 


which have proved so formidable an obstacle to religious 
education in the past. . er a 
_ But this central council would not in itself suffice. Diocesan” 
(or in some cases archidiaconal) organisations for the main-7 
tenance of religious education already cover the field, but in” 
’ many instances have fallen behind the times and are concerned _ 
only with the welfare of Church elementary schools. They 
_ need fresh blood and a wider outlook. It is essential that they 
should include persons who have attained eminence in the” 


_ should be commensurate with the extending conception of the 
sphere of education. . a 
The task of considering by what means existing diocesan” 

- organisations can be made adequate and efficient might well be 

undertaken by such a Church “ Education Department.” The 

_ matter is.one in which each diocese will desire to retain its own 

independence of action; but criticism and counsel from a central 
body, speaking with the authority of intimate knowledge of edu-_ 
cational ideals and conditions, should be able to effect much. No 
advisory or subsidiary councils however can of themselves do all 
; that is needed, The final control rests, and must always in” 
large measure rest, with the local education authorities.” 
Churchmen and Churchwomen therefore should be ready and ~ 
anxious to serve on public educational bodies, on the county and - 
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2 councils, sid che a vies governing uated, of A eains 

and Training Colleges ; ; and they should, everywhere have the Maro 
F Fement of their convictions and see to it that the religious eae 
| element i in education is allowed full scope. bit 
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bb Religious Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
We desire to call attention to a serious and continuous loss of Lois a oppor fo 
tae 





* tuniti 
opportunities for definite Church teaching in Secondary Schools. Secondary ie 


‘The Endowed Schools Act, 1869, does not interfere with the 8% 

religious teaching in schools which are maintained out of the — neta 
endowment of a Cathedral or Collegiate Church, or upon 
“which a denominational character has been impressed by the 
_ terms of the instrument of foundation requiring the scholars to 
~ be instructed in the doctrines or formularies of any particular ; 
_ Church, provided that such terms shall have been observed) Yee 
Pantil the. date of the Act, For all other Endowed Boarding 
Schools the Act provides a Conscience Clause requiring that a, 
scholar may be exempt from any religious instruction or obser- ‘ 
-vance in accordance with the desire of his parent or guardian. 

_The Regulations for Secondary Schools permit the giving of — 

‘distinctive religious teaching where it is required or, not. pro 

“hibited by the terms of the foundation, but only to those : 
_ pupils whose parents make written request forthe same. 
-iThe distinction between this latter Conscience Clause and > Wi 
that in the Endowed Schools Act should be carefully noted. It. it NUN 
makes Church teaching exceptional instead of being a normal EAE aa 
part of the school curriculum, 

_ \Partly owing to financial exigencies and in order to abe 
_ grants from public sources, and partly as a result of schemes — 
issued by the Board of ‘Education under the Charitable Trusts 
Acts, a number of ancient Church Schools have, during the eae 
_ few years, been induced or compelled to accept the limitations 
_ imposed by the Secondary School Regulations and have thus , 
lost their distinctive character: the parents have been unaware 
of their legul rights, and the religious. teaching has become © 

 undenominational.” 

_ The substitution of the. Bi cca: Conscience Clause, for the — 
" first is a sufficiently serious matter, but the situation becomes 
much graver when schools which were exempt from change 

under the Endowed Schools Act cease to make provision for 
‘distinctive Church teaching except to a minority of their 

scholars. Such schools, in contravention of the intention of | 
-their founders and of the terms of their original trusts, have ~ 

~been deprived of rights which are preserved | in Church Elemen- - 
tary Schools. 

» Wethink that in all secondary schools receiving public money 
it*should be required that religious instruction for not less 

_ than two hours a week should ‘be part of the regular. school | 
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.  eurriculum, and that such instruction, in the ease of schools not 
oe “attached to any particular religious body, should be placed — 
. under the charge of the interdenominational Councils, to which © 
reference has already been made. ; His iq 
The unfair competition to which foundations desiring to _ 
preserve the terms of their trusts have been subjected, not by © 
Statute, but by administrative action, has recently been © 
-_-yendered acute by the proposal to increase very substantially — 
the grants to those secondary schools which conform to the — 
Regulations. While by no means grudging these institutions a 
greatly increased revenue, we cannot conceive that an 
enlightened educational policy would desire to crush out of 
existence other schools, already subject to an equitable con- 
science clause, but preserving the intentions of their original 
foundations. While the State recognises the place of denomi- - 
«national elementary schools in the national system of education, 
- it would ‘be illogical as well as illiberal for it to compass the 


extinction of denominational secondary schools. _ j 
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12. Sunday Schools. 


Value of _ Present difficulties in securing teachers, in maintaining the 
unday Schools.; aS vere 4 3 7 
Mesh attendance of scholars, and in ‘‘ carrying on”’ generally, have 
ae revived doubts as to the value of our Sunday-school system. 
- _ It is therefore necessary to determine the criterion by which the | 
|. Sunday school should be judged. 
Tf the test is merely “‘ educational ” in any narrow sense of 
the term, the results must be pronounced disappointing. ‘The 
- eontribution which the Sunday school makes to the sum total 
of the knowledge possessed by the nation must always remain ~ 
‘small, however desirable its increase may be. 
But the Sunday school should exist to teach religion, not to 
teach about religion. There is therefore no cause for dismay 
if the amount of knowledge and of intellectual development ~ 
_ traceable to it is meagre. The presence within the school of © 
sincere and honest teachers, known in the neighbourhood to © 
be living a conscientious Christian life, h t value” 
g a conscie ristia e, has a great value ~ 
apart altogether from their intellectual equipment. No small — 
part of the failure of our religious teaching in the past has been HM 
due to the delusion that the spiritual nature can be adequately e 
developed by storing the memory and stimulating the intellect. | 
oe. ‘ Undoubtedly spiritual development implies mental effort, but — 
_/ it involves other forms of activity and of self-expression ; and © 
_, it should be one of the main purposes of the Sunday-school — 
‘ system to provide opportunities for these. it . 
_ ” Hence, to take one example of spiritual activity, a Sunday © 
school which makes no systematic provision for training in | 
BPS ' worship is seriously defective, and the deficiency should receive © 
ECR the most earnest consideration in view not only of the general © 
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rinciple but of the conditions of the day. The particular 

form which this training in worship will take will depend 

naturally upon the type of doctrine and practice prevailing 

in the parish; but we consider it of the utmost importance 

that the selection should be made primarily with a/view to the 
spiritual needs of the children themselves and in recognition 

of the fact that a child’s religion is not an immature formof 

a man’s religion. j Lahr 2a 
_ The exhaustive report of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Committee on Sunday Schools awaits presentation to the 
Lambeth Conference and renders unnecessary at the present 
time a general survey of the question. Accordingly we confine 

our suggestions to some factors of the problem which have — 
been modified by recent events. 


* 


Practically every diocese has now one or more trained Diceesan  — 


workers whose business it is to assist local attempts to keep ‘~ 
Sunday schools on the lines of the general educational advance 
and to give inspiration. But the prospects cannot be considered 
satisfactory until at least every large centre of population has is 
its recognised Jeader and instructor of Sunday-school teachers. = aay 
It cannot. be too often emphasised that efforts to raise the ~— 
‘standard of Sunday schools depend for their efficiency upon _ 
“spade work’’?; and that large gatherings of teachers, and 

even training weeks for the comparatively few. who possess’ 
leisure, cannot take the place of patient labour among small 
groups of teachers parish by parish. The best results hitherto, 

at any rate in the provinces, have been obtained by the diocesan 
adviser making her abode for a time in different neighbourhoods, 

and concentrating her attention not-only on assisting those who 

ean never attain more than moderate success but on discovering 
those who have the means and the capacity for extended — 
Special preparation. SS x atretee 

The work of St. Christopher’s College, to which most of the 

recognised leaders in Sunday-school organisation owe their / 
training, is largely in abeyance at present ;_ but as soon as the 
supply of trained workers can be renewed, the attention of. 
Diocesan Boards of Finance should be called to the need of 
giving such assistance, that every populous area may have 
the full services of an adviser and instructor of Sunday-school “ 
teachers, | ; i 1 . 
Training in method is only part of the equipment of an 
efficient Sunday-school teacher, and no reliance upon prepared 
Jesson notes, however skilfully compiled, can give the power 
which comes from personal study. ‘‘ Ready-made”’ lessons Cte 
‘are at their best a concession to human infirmity. Certainly “Ss 
Sunday-school workers need to be reminded that he who has aa 
ceased to be-a student cannot remain for long a successful 
teacher. Such organisations as the Church Reading Society 
Ae ‘ { ‘ 
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HSS will ao well es Beg bs iow a Paes can meet the special 
Pig os teachers ; ; and the provision of a teachers’ reference li 
- in every Sunday School should be attempted. 5 
4»), The Provincial Sunday- ‘School Councils, the formation of 
pa which the Archbishop’s Committee of Enquiry: advocated, are 
now in existence, and can render valuable service by directing | 
their attention, even during the war, to the modification and © 
expansion of Sunday- school effort in accordance with present g 
_ and prospective needs. We do not advocate changes based on ~ 
| © @ priort principles, but the bodies just named have. exceptional — 4 
- opportunities for watching and even initiating experiments by — 
which the path of advance can best be ascertained. _ ‘ 
The examples which follow indicate the nature of the pro- © 
a blems which we think require close and continuous attention. _ } 
1) Although the elasticity which the Sunday school showed — 
- inits early days has been less manifest in the last few decades, 
a no institution will in future need greater adaptability, if it is to” 
"maintain its place. Even a matter apparently so small as the 
hour of meeting needs reconsideration in view of the postpone- 
ment of the dinner hour, due to Sunday morning trading in ~ 
large centres of population, Modifications in the interests and | 
habits of the children and adolescents, likely to result from. 
' impending educational reforms, will react powerfully on the 
_ Sunday school and will make a rigid adherence to established | 
methods impossible. In particular, the proposals for com-— 
' pulsory attendance at continuation classes must profoundly | 
“modify the methods by which the Church is to exercise influence — 
over adolescents. Fresh opportunities are likely to gather 
round the continuation school, and the Church should be pre-— 
pared to make the most of them. We would also call the 
attention of the clergy in every diocese to the facilities which the — 
Statutory Care Committees already afford for rendering : 
_ valuable service to children at a critical age. 3 
' (2)'The principles of co- operative study, which hive been » 
applied with marked success to senior students, must find a 
_. place (with necessary modifications) in Bible classes and similar 
organisations. i 
(3) If we are justified in our belief that the Sunday school | 
has been too much isolatéd in the past and needs to be - 
more intimately connected with other religious agencies the | 
pioneers to whom we must look’in future will be not so mucl ~ 
specialists in Sunday-school organisation as persons capable o | 
_ eo-ordinating all forms of religious work among adolescents — 
__. Thus the leaders themselves will require a wider # training tha: — 
. / that hitherto attempted. 
SERN for (4) There remains the important question of instruction o 
the children of Sunday for the children of the middle and upper classe: 


the middl> and 
_ Upper lates. These fall into two well-marked divisions —those who atten e 
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municipal and county schools and those whe are taught at 
home. The latter—that is, girls up to the age of eighteen and 
boys too young for school—are sometimes taught little or 
nothing. Governesses are not usually chosen for their know- 

ledge of divinity, and not many parents have both ability an 

_ leisure to give religious instruction. ; 
' The most hopeful experiment in meeting their need appears 
to be what is sometimes called, for want of a better name, the 
*‘ private house Sunday school.” Methods vary considerably ; 
_ but the essential part of the system is that educated and religious 
‘parents invite their neighbours’ children to their houses for 
such occupation, intercourse, and instruction as would be 
_.. provided on Sunday afternoon for the younger members of 

a devout and intelligent family. Beside this, more formal 
Sunday schools have been carried on from time to time here 
and there with marked success. But such efforts are sporadic: 
and intermittent, depending on individual initiative. 

For the many thousands of Church boys and girls in municipal 
and county schools similar efforts are being made; but they 
are able to touch only a small proportion of the scholars. 
There can hardly be in the whole field of education a more press- 

ing duty for the Church than to make careful and systematic 
provision for the teaching of these children. Sunday schools, 
in some shape or other, should be provided for them just as for 
- the children in elementary schools, openly, systematically, and 


~ 


> 


arrangements for such classes should be made in co-operation 
with the authorities of other religious bodies. Churchwomen 
| who are engaged in teaching in secondary schools have already 


Ne 
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expressed their sympathy in such an undertaking, and we are ~ 


assured of their co-operation. 
;| ; 
“| 


CONCLUSION. 
| | _ Ir is to all of us a solemn and moving thought that, as our 


work was drawing near to, its close, two of our number were . 


, taken from us by death. 

~| Church than Dr. Scott Holland. When our Committee first met 
we expected great help from his counsel. It seemed that our 
i hopes would be fulfilled, for with all his characteristic vigour, 
| freshness, and enthusiasm he participated’in our earliest dis- 

~! eussions. Afterwards ill-health prevented him, except by a 
few written words, from having any share in our deliberations. 
, Mr. Orlebar, to our great advantage, represented among us 
\those laymen who unselfishly devote themselves to county and 

‘municipal business. To these public activities we know that 

he added the work of a lay-reader, which in his own parish he 
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_ thoroughly, and without any needless delay. If possible, the — 


Few men were more widely known and honoured in the 
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a ~ earried out with singular simplicity and faithfulness. No 

aioe could co-operate with him, as we have done, without recognising — 
-.— that_-he instinctively regarded all questions from the highest _ 
si Christian point of view. an oon 
Bors. We deeply realise how great a loss we like many others © 


z have sustained by the death of these two fellow-labourers. 4 
i J 

% We desire now to lay before our brothers and sisters in Christ 4 
ag the result of our common labours. We know that in what we © 
thus put forth shortcomings and imperfections will be found. — 

“e Many of these are due to our own lack of spiritual insight and of Hy 
= -  jntellectual grasp, others to the difficulties inherent in the — 
conditions of our work. It is not easy for a large committee t 
composed of persons of very various opinions to attain to ~ 

_ agreement on details in such a subject as that entrusted to us. ; 

Moreover, the peculiar circumstances of the time have made it — 

impossible for us to work with such speed as we ourselves — 

desired. . a 

Doubtless each one of us could point to statements or | 


- opinions contained in the Report which personally he would 3. 
~ have expressed in other words; each, too, would probably in — 
certain parts of it have himself spoken with an emphasis or a — 
proportion different from that which commended itself to the 7 
Committee as a whole. Within however the limits thus — 
eee indicated and apart from recorded reservations, our Report isa 
eee unanimous Report. ; 7. 
ie In our closing words we desire with the utmost clearness and e | 
emphasis to put on record two convictions which have grown 
et deeper and stronger in us as our work has progressed. The 
5 one is concerned with thought, the other with action. “| 
3 In the first place, we have from time to time given explicit — 
eee expression to our assured belief as to the matter of the Church’s ~ 7 
teaching, a belief which, we trust, is implicit in every recom- _ 
mendation which we have made. It is this. The message — 
-_ which the Church is charged to deliver is not primarily a — 
philosophy or a system of ethics. It is essentially a Christian ~ 
theology, It is (to use other words) a Gospel about God, based —~ 
on a revelation which God has gradually unfolded, and which 
Sea has been gradually apprehended by the mind and the conscience 
of man. This Gospel about God has its climax and completion — 
‘ in Christ. The Holy Spirit convinces men of its truth and of ~ 
its power. To know Christ therefore with a knowledge which ~ 
; grows fuller and deeper, to exalt Christ as Saviour and as Lord, _ 
sed that is the final aim and ambition of the Church. And the ~ 
ss prayer of the Church must be that all the manifold powers of ~ 
‘intellect and of feeling, which are the endowment of its several = 
members, may be continually quickened, enlightened, and ~ 
sanctified by the Holy Spirit of God. If that prayer is faith- — 
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ly offered to God and answered by Him, the Church will 
become in a truer sense than in the past or in the present the © 
_ “ Spirit-bearing Body,” able itself to appropriate and faithfully 
to teach others that Christian theology with which it has been = 
_ entrusted. , are ; ne 
. Secondly, we are deeply impressed by what we believe to be a 
the imperious call of the times that the Church “ go forward.” 
~ We therefore urge not merely action but immediate action. In 
_ our Report and in our Recommendations we advise because we 
_ have been called by authority to advise. We recognise to the 
a full that the advice which we offer to the Church needs correcting 
- and supplementing. But the time for academic criticism and 
_ for leisurely discussion is past. These days in which we bring Sia 
our labours to an end are days of unspeakable anxiety ; they “s 
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are also days of transcendent hope. We are face to face with ee 
_ a unique opportunity ; and our responsibility for our use of that ae 
_ opportunity is, we believe, greater than any responsibility pees 
- which has rested on any generation since our Master rose from 
_ the dead and the Church came into being. The Church must ee 
- indeed study and think; but its study and its thought must. = 
be intensive. The Church must plan as men plan for a great ; a 
+ advance the appointed hour for which is already striking. No 


ee 


one knows better than we that a far-reaching reform eannot 
in all its parts be carried out at once. But we must not delay ~ 


_ to begin. Having begun we must persevere without haste and o 
without rest. The manhood of England is away on service. _ 
Many will never return. The more part, please God, will come — . 5 

- back to us and with us build again the life of their country, for 2) ae 

_ the sake of which they are ready to give their lives. In past Be 

years what they have felt to be the immobility and the pro- Be 
crastination of the Church, in face of grave need of reform, has ©)" (aaa 

_ been a stumbling-block in their way. That occasion of falling (a 

- we must now remove. When these men, if God will, are once ae 


more restored to us, we must be able to show them a true 
_“ earnest ” of that’ renewal of our spiritual inheritance which 
they will then do their part to bring to perfection. The Church 
must act at once. 5 
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SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 


- 1. The Church and the Universities. eae a 
We recommend : . a 
(1) That there should be in connection with the theological 


~ faculties of Oxford and Cambridge a further development of 5 

post-graduate schools, not only for the purpose of theological E 
research, but also with a view to the further training of the 
_ clergy, the future clergy, and other religious teachers. ‘2 





‘of the Church in its corporate capacity, and should be made one ~ 
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(2) That in the new Universities the Church of England _ 
should:  . ; Be 
(a) Create, in co-operation with other communions, strong 3 
bodies of religious teachers ; 7 4 
(b) Establish its own institutions as centres for : 5 
(i.) Theological research and learning ; t 
(ii.) The further training of the clergy, the future clergy, 
and teachers ; 
(iii.) Religious life and worship in the University. 


2 


2. The Training of Candidates for Holy Orders. 


We recommend :- — 
(1) That the training for the ministry should be the concern — 


of the first and most essential charges upon its resources. 


(2) That the Church should take more decisive and adequate — 
steps without delay to overcome the financial difficulties which — 
prevent many of the more able and spiritually minded members 
of the working class from presenting themselves as candidates — 
for ordination. 

(3). That the supervision of the training of the clergy should ~ 
be entrusted to a body such as the Central Advisory Council, — 
representative of the Church as a whole, and that every institu- 
tion or hostel accepted for the training of the clergy should 
have received the approval of this Council. 


(4) That all theological colleges, even those which are not ~ 
situated in University towns, should be as closely associated ~ 
with Universities as circumstances admit. 


(5) That care should be taken that every theological student, _ 
if possible before his special theological training begins, is 
acquainted with modern methods of thought, and in particular — 
has acquired some sound knowledge of the views of the 
universe which modern science presents to us. We think it is 
the duty of the Universities to secure this in the case of all their 
students. ; 

(6) That training- should include: (a) the principles and 
practice of education; (b) some study of moral, social, and 
economic questions ; (ce) comparative religion and the philo- 


7 a 


sophy of religion. 


(7) That all candidates for Orders should receive a longer — 
and more adequate theological training than has been usual in _ 
the past. Graduates need a course lasting at least two years, 
Non-Graduates a course lasting at least three years. 
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n 8. The Training of the Clergy during the Diaconate. 


We recommend : 


That, however great the needs of a parish, no Vicar should be 


allowed to give a title to a deacon unless there is reason to 
believe that he can give him a suitable training. | 


4. The Training of Lay Teachers for Religious Instruction. 


4 


We recommend : 


_ (1) That the Church Training Colleges be adequately assisted 
from Central Church Funds to maintain themselves in high 

efficiency, and that the reform of the religious training given in 
them be promoted on the lines laid down in the Report of the 
Committee on Church Training Colleges. aes oe 


(2) That a strong effort be made to secure in all University 
and Municipal Training Colleges a definite place for religious 
instruction, on a voluntary basis, and in ways that will commend 
themselves both to the members of the staff and to the students. 


5. The Teaching of the Laity. 
-. We recommend : : 


(1) That (a) conferences be promoted on religious questions, 
including the discussion with the preacher of sermons, (0) 
Church tutorial classes to be formed on the model of. the 
Workers’ Educational Association. 
_ (2) That the S.P.C.K. should follow the example of other 
“bodies in organising a large central Jibrary in London with 
‘reading rooms, and branch libraries and reading rooms where 

they are thought to be needed. 


(8) That freer use should be made of the nave and the ~ 
transepts of parish churches for lectures and conferences and © 


_ for suitable representations with a view to teaching. 


6. The Work of the Laity. 


We recommend : \ 
That the Church should encourage duly authorised laymen 
to give teaching in church to a much greater extent than at 
- present. , 
_ N.B.—The following resolution was passed by a majority : 
‘That, subject to further light to be expected from the 
Committee now investigating this question, this Committee Is 
_ prepared to agree that what is recommended with regard to th 


“teaching office of laymen applies also to women.” * 


* Tn favour, 14; against, 5; 2 did not vote. 
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aa: 7. Relation to Other Religious Bodies. =“ : 


We de coianiehds 


(1) That members of- the Church of England anoatd ‘oon 
operate with members of other denominations, Roman and 
Nonconformist, for the explanation, maintenance and propa-— 
gation of Christian principles. 


(2) That, wherever it is possible to express - oa and uly 

their whole belief, Churchmen should take the opportunity o 

giving their contribution and witness to interdenominationall 
movements. 


3 
“ 


8. Religious Education, 
We recommend : 


(1) That the Church should do everything possible to main- 
tain in the highest efficiency and increase its own schools and- 
Colleges, where it has the control of the religious teaching —— 
life, and therefore some guarantee of their quality. ; 


(2) That a great effort should be made, in response to thel 
present activity of the State, to co-operate with other reli- 
gious bodies in impressing upon the nation a lofty ideal of 
education. -g 


(8) That interdenominational Councils should be formed to” 
regulate and supervise the religious instruction in all non- 
denominational Training Colleges and schools, both elementary _ 
and secondary. as a | 


(4) That the religious instruction in all schools should be 
entrusted to teachers who have been trained for the work, 
and that teachers so trained should be appointed in all larga 
schools. : = . 


(5) That the words in Section 7 (a) of the Education Acts 
1870, which confine religious instruction in elementary schools 
to the beginning or end of the school meeting should be repealed, 
so that such instruction might be entrusted, where necessary, 
2 those members of the staff who possessed special aptitudes 

or it. 
; 


(6) That attention should be direeted to the great injustice 
inflicted upon Church secondary schools by the Conscience 7 
Clause in the Regulations for Secondary Schools and to the 
inequitable distribution of grants which results from it. 5 


(7) That a radical revision of the present Catechism should 
be unite een without delay.* 


aren — eoNb aspen 


*Tn favour 10; against 5. 
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_ (1) That renewed effort should be made to give effect to the 
“recommendations of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Committee 
on Sunday Schools. . 

_ (2) That steps should be taken. to bring the Church’s work 
among adolescents into right relation to the organisation which 
the Education Bill. proposes to create as auxiliary to the 
Continuation Schools. 

_ (8) That opportunities for the religious instruction of children 


educated at home and in the county and raunicipal schools 
should be provided by the Church, and that, if possible, religious 


instruction for children in secondary schools be arranged in 


¢o-operation with other religious bodies. 


10. Administration. 


_ We recommend : of 


_ That a permanent Department of Church Education should © ; 


‘be formed under a Council composed of Churchmen and Church- 


‘women of recognised authority and experienced in the best 


educational methods. _ 


: 


d F. H. Ely. Edward Lyttelton. 
__ Annie Louisa, C.S.M.V. A. W. Maplesden. 
. E,W. Barnes. Agnes Mason, C.H.F. 
'. G. M. Bevan. . Winifred Mercier. 
E. J. Bodington. _ A. H. MeNeile. 
pAS Ce Bouquet. > \>- C. Oxon. 
A. Caldecott. ae TW, Ripon. 
Zoe Fairfield. T. Guy Rogers. 
-C. F. Garbett. 2 E. Romanes. 
H. L. Goudge. Arthur J. Tait. 


A.C. Headlam. W. Temple. 
. John Vaughan. — f 
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1. The clergy are appointed to be ministers of the Wordand = 
sacraments. On the relative importance of these two related 
_ functions we will quote the words of Estius,* the wise Roman ee 
Catholic Commentator on St. Paul’s Epistles. Commenting =~ 
_ upon 1 Tim. iii, 13 he writes :— gy ta bd thao) Ae i a 
“Tt may be asked why, among the other things which the 
_ apostle requires from the bishop-and deacons, he makes no _ 
~ mention of the administration of sacraments, of the altar, and sara 
_ of the sacrifice which the bishop should offer and at which the 
- deacon should assist. . .. But there is-a ready reply. The  _ 
apostle gives no injunction on these subjects—first, because _ 
_ they are easier, and therefore of less importance, if the office of 
' bishop and deacon be regarded as a whole. For it isnot the = = 
ease, as the mass of men think, that the episcopal or pastoral 
* care consists chiefly in the conferring of Holy Orders at their 
_ proper seasons, the consecration of churches, the confirming of 

the baptised, and the administration of the other sacraments _ 
_ at the right times and to the proper persons, and the offering of — 
- the sacrifice of the mass for the living and the dead; but the’ — 
' chief function of the bishop and of any shepherd of souls is the = 


, preaching of the Word of God.” 
_ This is the plain implication of the New Testament. God 
has really revealed Himself in a continuous process culminating 
in Christ. This self-revelation of God has had a practical object. 
_ God has taken action for the redemption of man. Butinredeem- |” 
ing man He discloses both Himself and also the human nature 
' which He is redeeming, according to the reality of the Divine 
‘intention for it. Thus by God’s positive revelation a whole 
- body of truth, not otherwise accessible to man, ismade available 
- for him, of which his intellect must take account. This is the 4.7 
_ “Word of God,” and in the Epistles of'the New Testament we | 
_ see how this “ Word of God” took shape from the very earliest’ 

_-days of the Church’s life in a closely coherent body of doctrine» 
about God, and about man, about his eternal destiny, about _. 
' sin, about God’s redemption of man in Jesus Christ, about the 
‘person and office of Christ, about the Holy Spirit, about the 
Church and the sacraments. This constitutes the body of — 


% *W. Van Est, Professor at Douai, died 1613. sie 
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maintain. This we must say is the function of the apostolic 


-. ministry on which in the New Testament and in the patristic age 


the most emphasis is laid. Later it was different. The function of — 
the ministers of Christ was defined in terms of those sacramental — 


actions which they and they only could val'dly perform. The 


priest was defined by his relations to the eucharist and to absolu-_ 
tion, the bishop by his relation to ordination: And thought 


_ followed along the lines of these definitions. This constituted a 


grave peril by throwing the function of teaching into a subordi-_ 
nate place. It was the desire of all the wisest minds in the 
sixteenth century to restore the teaching office of the ministry _ 
. to its primary position of importance.. Certainly this was the” 


~ intention of those who remodelled the ancient offices for our 


Prayer Book. Thus in our ordinal the teaching office is given” 
all its ancient prominence._ Thereby, as well'as by the giving” 
back to the people of the ‘“‘ open Bible,” the Church in England 
was to become pre-eminently a_ well-instructed Church, 
Ignorance and superstition were to be banished. But the> 
outcome of all this effort of the Reformation has been pro-— 


_ foundly disappointing. It is irresistibly borne in upon our’ 


minds to-day that the ordinary member of the Church of 


-/ England knows less-about his religion than the Presbyterian 


from Scotland or the Roman Catholic from Ireland. Thus we 
are all agreed that a fresh beginning has to be made in realising 
the teaching office of the ministry. { 


"2. The function of the minister is to preach the Word of God, 
- the message of salvation, as the apostles first delivered it. 


That is the sacred tradition, the deposit of the faith. The™ 
minister may be a prophet, but at least he is to be a teacher of 
“the faith once for all delivered” for the maintenance of whieh 
the Church stands. The original idea of the apostolic suecession — 
centred upon the maintaining -of the tradition. But the 
tradition of any society—and history shows that the Divine 
society, the Catholic Church, is, no exception—always tends. 
towards deterioration. It becomes stereotyped, hardened, 
corrupted. The warning is upon all Churches—‘“ Thus have ye 


made the Word of Ged of none effect by your tradition.”” For 


the Christian Church the chief remedy for this natural defect of 


tradition is the constant recourse to Scripture. The original 


inspiration of prophets and apostles and evangelists is to be the” 
constant source of renewal. for the teaching of the Church all 
down the ages. It is to be kept true by constant recurrence 
_to the original type. But also God is still at work in the hearts” 
and minds of men. The spirit of the age has always in it, even” 


' if overlaid with error or distorted by exaggeration, a message 


,of God. The teacher must assimilate the current needs of men, 
and the current teaching of science, philosophy, poetry, romance, 
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the mind of. the ‘time as well as ‘he andlent’ hel unchanging 
_message. He must preach the old message in terms of the 
changing wants, discoveries and aspirations of the age. Thus. 
he is to study and form his mind upon (@) the tradition of the — 

’ Church, (b) Scripture, (¢) the mind of his‘own time. — 
(a) The tradition of the Church is no mere series of dogmatic 

. propositions. It can be expressed in creeds and articles. But 
an “‘ article ’’ means a little limb of a body. The creed of the 

_ Church is an articulated whole : one intelligible principle. ‘The 
various propositions about God and man, about ‘sin and 


_ redemption are indiscerptible and coherent elements, which 
follow one from the other as inevitable consequences of the _ 


central faith about God and man, which is, the teaching of 
_ Christ. There have been times when the Church has made too 
~ much of its dogmatic authority and been too content to ask for - 
_ passive acceptance of what “the Church teaches.” That is 
not the spirit of the New Testament or of the greatest Christian 
teachers. What they ask is that the teacher “shall himself feel 
_ the rational unity of all the articles of the faith and shall impart 
_ to those who are taught the sense that our Lord has given us a 


_ principle—a central belief about God and man—from which as, . 


_ from a central point of view we see the whole of life in a true 
“perspective. Each Christian teacher must meditate on the 


Creed till to him too all the articles of the faith are one indis- 
_ soluble body of which the “‘ mind of Christ’ is the sole animating 


. Enea 
_ (0) He is pledged to life-long study of the Bible. It is an old 
_ saying that we should plan our life as men who will live to be 
eighty and live it as men who will die to-morrow. Every priest — 
at every stage of his career ought to have in front of him a — 
_ deliberate plan of Bible study for a lifetime. He ought to be 
_ putting himself to school at every one of the books of the Old | 
_ and New Testaments in turn: for every one of them has its own 
message. But in order to do this he must be prepared, in days. 
of criticism, to trust his judgment on questions in dispute and 
make up his own mind. Vast numbers of the clergy are 
frightened by biblical criticism and lose all real power of 
teaching the Bible because they shrink from decisions. They 
never really make up their minds, for instance, whether or no 
_ they regard the opening chapters of Genesis as giving a history 
- of primitive times or as “ doctrines in the form of a story ” (to use 
“St. Gregory’s phrase). And without such a decision they | 
‘eannot really teach, Nor can they really teach the New 
_ Testament until they have gained a reasonable conviction abeut 
the historical truth of the “New Testament records. It is not’ 
necessary to be a great scholar in order to-do.this, and without ~ 
doing it no man really preaches with conviction or sincerity. 
ey. _Every pecs ought to be a good listener: he must learn 
F2 
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to know what people are thinking about. He can learn - 
partly from contemporary literature, but at least as much by __ 

- cultivating the art of getting people of all classes and kinds to — 
talk or express their minds. Opinions and statements may be _ 
 erude, but they are none the less worth listening to, if they are & 
genuine. They help us to understand what is going on in ~ 
people’s minds. And the art of the Christian teacher must > 
always be the art of keeping his eye both on the ancient faith _ 

- and on the thoughts and temptations and mental needs of those : 
- to whom he is preaching. His function is that of an interpreter _ 

_ from one language to another who must know both languages ~ 
thoroughly. He must interpret the language of the Christian ¥ 
tradition into the language of to-day. The clergy are very © 
commonly avoiding unpopular subjects—such as Hell, Original 
Sin, Atonement by the Blood of Christ—simply because they 
_ are difficult. . But they are there as conspicuous elements in the 
New Testament doctrine. What anyone who aspires to be a 
teacher is ‘bound to do is to see what exactly the Church is ~ 
‘committed to, what! exactly the New Testament really requires — 
of us, and also to see what the requirement of the best conscience 
and seience of to-day really means, so as to be able, by the help © 
of the best writers, and his own meditation, to teach the ancient — 
faith in language compatible with present-day knowledge and © 
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‘the soundest conscience of the time. ‘ 
3. He can acquire a real insight into the best spirit of the — 
‘times by reading and by sympathy. But most of all he will — 
gain the teacher’s power by facing honestly his own doubts and ~ 
. diffieulties—by asking the great questions in his own mind and ~ 
_ ‘spending all his strength in seeking an adequate answer for his © 
own sake. It is only by feeling the difficulties for himself that — 
he can learn to help others. It is only by a passionate desire in - 
his own heart to understand the Word of God that he can learn © 
_ to interpret it to others. But while he thus makes the most of ~ 
’ his own spiritual experience, he must not let his teaching become 7 
unduly subjective. The cycle of the Church seasons, and the 
eycle of scriptures provided for the seasons, should always be ; 
allowed to dominate his teaching and restrain it from becoming © 
_a one-sided adherence to favourite subjects. Nothing has been | 
-/ more disastrous, whether in “ Evangelical” or “‘ Catholic ” or i 
_ “ Liberal ”’ circles, than the undue emphasis on favourite topics. — 
- Adherence to the thoughts suggested by the cycle of the Chris- © 
Rakes re tian year will keep our teaching both central and broad. And — 
vy . good sense Will suggest to every teacher that each address should } 
have one subject and should deal with it comprehensively and } 
_...  ¢learly, and seek to leave on the minds of those who hear it one © 


definite impression. (4 
4, The object of the Word of God is strictly practical. It is 
the redemption of man from:sin and selfishness, and the attain- ' 
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‘a ig bo ts eet beet” Tt will: never prove satisfactory ai 
to. the intellectualist. It leaves us “ knowing in.part,” seeing 
as it were a reflection of absolute truth in an ‘imperfect mirror. 

_ There are multitudes of questions which the intellect raises 
which receive no answer in the revelation, because the answer) 
to them is not needed to make faith in God ‘firm, or hope sure, or — i 
love active. Therefore they can wait till we now. even aS we 
sare known. It is loyal adherence to this practical aim of © 
- revelation which will always enable us to preach a simple ? 
B ecepel and to be true to our Lord’s great utterance, ‘‘ I thank 
thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and understanding and, hast revealed | i 
them unto babes.” ‘That means that the Gospel i is a Gospel for 
- common men, or those who are content to be treated as common > | 

¥ men, who feel the burden of life and want to be equipped for , 

good living. “The end of the commandment (charge) is lovey 
out of a pure heart, and a good conscience and faith unfeigned. a 
_ And there is no road to Christian knowledge except the simple 
- faith in Christ of the humble soul seeking salvation. 

5. Finally, the Christian minister must equip himself to ‘be > 
an adept at teaching of various kinds. Probably our chief aim > 
as clergy of the Church of England must be to become tolerable - 

BD rcichers—who really believe i in, the pulpit as an instrument for- 
‘doing good.:, who have a message and know how to deliver ius : 
| with | sincerity and effectiveness. | But also we have to become 

x . adepts at catechising and teaching children, and able to take 
our place of influence side by side with the school teachers. 
- Again, we must make a quite fresh start in the art of managing 

_ Bible classes and study circles, especially for the younger adults. 

- Secular schooling is to continue for all children from 14-18. 
_ And the Church in every parish must be equipped to keep pace 

i with the secular schooling. Finally, we need to equip ourselves | 

_ afresh to make the best use of the preparation for confirmation. 
In all these branches every parish priest should seek to be 
efficient. But if the Church as a whole is to be properly 
Botipres. it will need also to cultivate and consecrate special _ 
gifts. (a) It will need religious orders for priests who, as _ 
mission preachers and preachers at large, shall specially — 
consecrate themselves to study, meditation and preaching. 
~ And (8) it will need the academic scholar who as theologian, 
_ critic or philosopher shall devote himself to the great problems 

“in the spirit of the broadest intelligence. Only, let it be said, 

_ the clergy of the religious orders, and the academic professors, 

- need to keep themselves in close touch with the ordinary parish — 

ae and never to forget the practical oes spiritual aim of the 
_ pastoral office ee they share. ~ . 
 C, Oxon: 
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are. So we cannot go beyond it: we have got to the bedrock. | 
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The Ministry of the Word has behind it.a vital experience. — 
It starts from the apprehension of a supreme fact. It is in — 


itself the effort to interpret the experience of what that fact a 
had been. Its law is given once for all in the great opening ~ 
of St. John’s Epistle: ‘‘ The life was manifested and we have’ — 
seen it and bear witness and show unto you that eternal life — 
which was with the Father and was manifested unto us; that — 
ye also may have fellowship with us.” . a 


In taking this position it ranges itself alongside all articulate 7 
thought, for all thought is conditioned by experience. It. starts 


+ 

from the Given. It is the interpretation of what has been felt. 7 
It is governed by the fact. ‘‘ Experience itself is the only 4 
ultimate first principle of philosophy : and the end of philosophy — 
' is an experience ;. and this final experience of the philosopher 5 
- returns for verification to the experience of the ordinary man ~ 
from which it arose. This is the test of the achievement of the ~ 
_ philosopher: that his philosophy should be adequate to the ~ 
experience of life.’”’* If this holds in the highest and most ~ 
abstract forms of thought it holds yet more obviously at all — 
other grades. . : / a 
Experience is in its*full sense a metaphysical, not a psycho- — 


logical term. It implies something more than an impression— 
a subjective reaction. For experience is the coming together 
of ourselves, with something else. It contains by its very 
nature two elements—an inward and an outward. It always _ 
‘connotes reality. Experience is the way in which reality comes | 
within our consciousness : it is the witness to our contact with 
things. We know them through our experience of what they, 


We have no other standard of what we mean by fact and by 
reality. So it is in this instance of the experience referred to _ 
by St.. John. It expresses the conviction that something — 
happened. ~ It happened to him and others with him. They 
all saw, heard,. handled the same thing. It came within the 
compass of their united experience, and now they declare what o 
it was that they found it to have been. It had happened like | 
that: it was manifested, and it took them into its fellowship. — 
It made itself theirs. Its reality passed into their life, into — 
their blood. . ay. Ss 
And, moreover, it is possible to pass on that experience, for 
it is still in action. It can be felt and known by those who 
never had seen what they had seen, but who might still enjoy 
their fellowship with the Father and the Son. For there is a_ 


* Essay on Personality.’ W. Richmond, p. 4; ef. also Studzes in the History ~ 
of Nat. Theology. ©. C. J: Webb, pp. 160, 192. : a2 
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manifested on earth and the Fellowship which is gathered into =, 
_the one experience. There is a Spirit which comes from Him 
Who has gone and makes Him present and alive to those who — 
“believe. - He takes of His, and shows it unto them, and they by 
this can pass within the authoritative experience. They can 
_know that they have received power to be born again. They 
can perceive as a fact that God has given His Own Son to die 
for them. By being baptized unto His death, they find’them- — 
selves dead ; and alive again by the power of His Resurrection. 
They can know that something has happened to them which) =~ 
could not have come about through the blood, or the vat of the op, Au 
flesh, or the will of man, but only by God. i ea 
This. experience, to which the Apostolic Band had pledged 
_its word, can renew itself, then, and authenticate itself in all 
who hold themselves open to its incoming. And this ever-. ; 
living renewal of the one experience constitutes the undying 
Fellowship and builds up the believing Body. Therefore, this tata 
Fellowship can in its own measure and degree take up and _ 
_ perpetuate the unfailing ministry of the Word and declare, “It > 
“is true what they said who saw with their eyes and-handled the: ; 
Word of Life. For the same life has been manifested to us, ands phe 
_ we have known it and can show unto you that eternal life which - 
- was with the Father and was manifested to them, and, through — 
_them and the Spirit, to us.” The Fellowship abides because jie s 
_the experience abides, and the experience testifies to the reality Lae 
_ of the fact on which it rests. se 
So it is the experienced fact which the spoken werd declares: Laas 
and interprets. In its primal form it is recorded in the Book 
which holds for ever the declaration and interpretation given to | 
she experience by that unique body of witnesses who were. 
actually inside it when it happened. Their witness to what 
_ happened must stand alone, for we can omtly know the fact from _ 
and through what they felt it to be and to mean. That is the » 
Eonty medium through which the actual experience can offer, — 
_ itself to others, for them to test and verify. The Fellowship, 
’ formed by trust in their report, adds to their witness the further | 
evidence of a body of experiences endlessly accumulating and 
confirming and corroborating the record by living testimony. 
This is what the Word has behind it, as it goes out.on its 
ministry.’ Its appeal is always to the experienced fact, and its 
knowledge is all based on this experience. It knows asa fact 1S 
_that God is love, because as a fact He sent His only begotten . ern 
~ Son into the world that we might live through Him. We know RO ee 
this because we now dwell in Him. And He has given of, His eel 
_ Spirit, and “‘ we have seen and do testify that the “Father sent, _ oye 
‘His Son to be the Saviour of the world.” “ We have known aT: 
ae believed the love that God hath to us.” So by direct = 
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_ experience we know that ay the Son of God has come 
! given us an understanding that we may know Him that El 
~ true.” “ This is the true God and eternal life.” 

Lovet is, then, the ground of knowledge. We know. by loving 
and we love because we have experienced the fact that God _ 
loved us. So “‘ rooted and grounded in love we may be able to. 
comprehend what is the breadth and length and depth and9 
height.” 

im ‘The \ Word, then, can “only be fully intelligible to those whol : 
. . love., Only ‘from within can you know. This is what lies~ 
behind the startling saying of our Lord, “ Except a man bey 
born again he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” Only by being 
inside the Kingdom can*he see what it is. There is no way of { 
_ remaining outside as a spectator and giving judgment upon it. 
- This sounds hard, but, of course, it is obviously true about © 
everything that really matters. No one who has never loved ; 
can give decisions on, love. - Nothing is really known exeept | 
“from inside its atmosphere and its conditions. You must 
_ believe that the universe is rational if you are ever to read its 
pac chsecret. This ‘is the truth held in the formula “Credo ut, 
- intelligam.”? » It is obviously and emphatically the case when- 
ever character or personality come into play. You must love : 
‘a man in order to understand him. -Until you trust him, care $ 
at him and believe in him he is a closed book. This must be 
true again in its highest sense of God, the supreme Persensliy 
a and of His Kingdom, which is a realm of persons. 
‘What follows from this for the Ministry of the Word 7 2, . Well, 
- it must mean that any attempt to persuade an outsider. to come 
in can only »pretend to offer probabilities. The proofs must 
(ecliow; not precede, the act of entry. Inside the man must see 
- for himself whether the promise does or does not verify itself. 
- He is the judge of what happens then to him ; but he can only 
Somidie by trying. He must make a venture: he must run a> 
risk, When all has been said and, urged it will mi neuen an 
act of faith to make the experiment. 
And on what will that act of faith depend ?- Oui pre- | 
liminary experience, on a prevenient act of God in the secret 
recesses of our being. This is a matter on which great stress is 
laid in the Fourth Gospel. The author is sure that Christ made 
_» His appeal to a hidden movement of the Father upon the soul 
of him. who was coming to Him. Without that movement His 
own appeal would be impotent. The soul could not by itself 
make the effort to arrive. It must be secretly subject to a 
_ drawing of the Father. It must be impelled by an act of the 
|. Father, which has given it to the Son. This is a universal 
Bik _ . condition of belief: ‘‘ No man can come unto Him unless God — 
_. the Father draw him.” This is not a limitation of the drawing | 
¥y to the elect, but a statement of the one and only law by which » 
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all men can arrive. ', Articulate and conscious belief has behind 
_.Father’s desire : so only can it be accounted for. ‘The origin 
_ of faith, then, has had a beginning in this prevenient act of God 
- done unto it, and its conscious arrival at declared belief is a 





_ witness to the reality of this prevenient act. “All that He — 


~ giveth Me shall come to Me, and him that cometh I will in no 


_ wise cast out.” The process, if unhindered by us, is absolutely — Es 
sure, for the will of Him who receives him who.comesisone with 


‘the will of Him who sends and draws. The faith of the believer 


is the evidence that the will of the Father and the will of the Son _ ni 
have met in him. To be able to hear the Son is proof that YOu) nay 


are already of God. 


. ut " i _ 

- . The articulation of faith, then—the ministry of the Word 
_ —is always a result. It discovers what has happened. It 
~ makes its appeal to what is there. It discloses and verifies an ae 
experience. No doubt it reacts on what it rehearses. uhba an 
evokes meanings that were not understood. It reveals what ~ 
was hidden. It expands,  sifts, blesses, orders, clarifies, — a 

kindles. But all this work is done upon the Given in which it = 


begins and in which again it finally ends. The ministry of the 


_ Word, therefore, presupposes an environing activity within  , 
' which it gets to work—an activity compassing it about, over- 27>) 7 


lapping it, upholding it, limiting it, confirming it, testifying to 


it. Of the reality of this continual action the Fellowship is the 


_ perpetuated evidence—that Fellowship which is the Company 
of all faithful people, the Society that sums up this experience, 


~ the Body of those who have set their seal to it that they have» 
~ found God to be true to His Word and to the reality of this act. 
' To the permanence of this action personal conversions are the. 4 
~ ever-renewed tribute, and sacraments the reiterated pledge. eta on 





_ And the organ of this enduring action is the Holy Spirit, 
. enabling both him who speaks the Word to utter it and them 


who hear it to receive and to resp 


- deep to deep. Se) ‘ 
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i) 4. For the purpose of this Memorandum the phrase “ The 


Ministry of the Word” is used in the technical sense of the _ ge 


articulate proclamation of the Gospel, and instruction in the 


Faith through preaching, reading and oral or written teaching. 


“The Word’? is here distinguished in the matter of its form 
and presentation from the Personal embodiment in the Lord 


_ Jesus Christ (John i. 14), as also from the witness of the charac- 
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' ond. Between those spiritual _ 
‘poles the living Word vibrates, Spirit answering to Spirit as 
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ter’ lok: His disciples - (Phil. In 15 f.) and bie oreelins 


_ through sacramental action (1 Cor. xi. 26). It is the Word in — 


exposition rather than in character and action with which we 
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are now concerned, The distinction is not obliterated by the = 


~ dependence of the witness of the lips upon the witness of the — 
_ character, for, however much we allow for the fact that actions 
speak more loudly than words, we still have to recognise the’ P 
ministry of the Word as having its own proper functions. It — 
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formed an ‘essential part of the ministry of Him Who was — 


Himself the Incarnate Word (John v. 24, vii. 16 f. , xVu. 8). 


2. For the purpose of appreciating. the position, in respect 


of the operations of Divine grace, which is assigned in the New © 


Testament to this articulation of the Word through words, 


the following passages are noted for consideration: Matt. xi. 
28 and parallels ; ; John xiv. 28-26, xv. 7, xvii. 8, 18-17; Acts x. 


44 ff.; Rom. i. 13- anys x. 4-15 ; 1 Cor. iv. 15 (to be compared © 
with i. 14), xv. 1 f.; 2 Cor. iv. 8-6; Gal. ii. 1-7; Eph. i. 13, 7 


17 ff., vi. 17-20; Col. i. 25-29, iii. 16: 1 Thess. 1.5; 2 Thess. ii. 


e 48-15 2 Tim: i. 8- -14, 11.14 ff. ; 3 James i. 18-22; i: Pet. 1, 23-25 ; 
2 Petoarg, 1m, 18s <1 Jotinii. 4-9: 

In this connection the designation of Christians as “the ~ 

believers ” in Acts, corresponding to the basic position assigned ~ 

to “ faith ” in the Gospels and Epistles, deserves attention. 
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8. The functions of the ministry-of the Word, according to — 


the testimony of these and like passages, are : 


(a) Renovation of nature (the term “ regeneration ”’ is avoided t 
as being susceptible of various interpretations). 


(d) Edification. 
(c) Instruction in the Faith. = pe toy 
(d) Defence of the Faith. * 


In (a) and (6) the ministry is concemed oe spiritual 


experience : it has for its objective the affections and will : 
is addressed to the mind as being the means of access: to ie 
heart. 


In (ec) and (d) the objective is intellectual equipment, the ; 
mental apprehension which is necessary for the intelligent use — 


of the Holy Scriptures, the Creeds, the Sacraments, the ‘Services 


_ of the Church, and for the application of te principles of the 


Christian revelation to conduct. 

‘In connection with (a) it is to be mel that the ministry of 
the Word is associated not only with man’s action in turning to 
God, but*also with God’s renovating work in man. See, e.g., 


James i.'18 ff.; 1 Pet. i. 22-25. In connection with (0) it is to — 
be noted that the growth in grace is associated with the a 1 
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in the knowledge of the Lord. See, ¢.g., Eph. i. 17 ff.;_2 Pet.i. 9 


2-4. 


These associations are capable of psychological explanation, q 


are demanded indeed by the laws which govern human nature : 
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for it is consciousness which ultimately determines the activities” 
of the affections and will. Faith and love depend ultimately’ 
upon knowledge, in some degree, of the object te which they are 
directed. “Io say this is not to ignore the fact and necessity of | 
‘the work of the Holy Spirit, for it may be assumed that the 
Holy Spirit works in accordance with the laws of His own 
creation. (In this connection the Exhortation of the Bishop | 
to Candidates for the Priesthood, sections 3 and 4 in the 
English Ordinal, is ‘most significant.) E Tink 
- It is true, spiritual vision depends upon the possession of the 
‘Spiritual nature ; but spiritual nature is known to us under the - 
terms of faith and love, and they depend essentially for their — 
‘production upon communication of the light. oe 
_ Again, growth in knowledge of the’ truth depends upon the ° 
life being conformed to what is already known of the truth, but, 
‘this moral obedience is the response to some measure of mental 
apprehension. _ baer 
_ 4. The relation of the Word and the Sacraments in the 
“ministry of grace is such that neither is complete without, the 
‘other. For while, on the one hand, the Word is not complete | 
without the Sacraments, seeing that they are the authorised 
‘certificates, as it were, and the instruments of visible donation 
to the individual of the blessings declared to all men by the 
Word; on the other hand, the Word is not absorbed in the 
Sacraments, so as to be regarded as being a mere preparation | 
“for them or interpretation of them. For the Gospel is the good 
news of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ and of life through © 
‘discipleship of Him, and experience shows that the preaching 
of the Gospel has its own proper function and power inde- | 
pendently of sacramental actions, whereas sacramental actions 
“depend for their efficacy as instruments of spiritual experience | 


< 


upon the faith which comes of hearing. pt fy 
5. The relation of the Holy Scriptures to the Word is such © 
‘that they can be both distinguished from it and identified with 
it. They can and must-be distinguished from. it, because the 
Word is essentially the revelation of which the Seriptures 
“contain the written expression. They can be identified with 
“it, because they are the unique and permanent form in which | 
the vision or experience has been recorded and through which 
it has been delivered to the successive generations of the Church. 
Permanence of form, however, is not to be identified with | 
“permanence of interpretation, nor is permanence of experience 
‘to be identified with permanence of conception or expression. 
“The conception and expression of truth are determined as to 
form by tradition and environment, and tradition and environ- 
‘ment differ with different individuals, races and generations. — 
Hence it follows that the inspiration of men cannot render their , 
language permanently and universally applicable.. Not even . Coo 
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the fie ee the verbal’ merranty © of Holy Scripture o1 or 
ean make the conception and language of the inspired, wi 

anything else than t e conception and language of their own 

day and generation. The only ground, for example, upon _ 
: a which the use of the Fourth Commandment or the Imprecatory- 
~ Psalms in Christian worship can be justified is that the per-— 
manent element of truth is to be found, not in the mode of the— 
conception or expression, but in the enshrined idea. The ; 
inherited Word must be translated into the “ mental andy 
moral speech of our own time.” 

6. The Christian revelation is a unity It consists of the 
wa - personal revelation of God through the manifestation of the — 
_. Incarnate Son, interpreted by the Holy Spirit. Hence it 
follows that all religious teaching and practice must be related — 

: ‘to this as the centre. Departmental and fragmentary thinking 
Pee 3 ay; and teaching must give way to the unifying pace of the’ central 

Pt _ conception of God)’: 
 %. These considerations suggest some ways and means of 

- Increasing the efficiency of the Church’s teaching work: — : 

(a) There is need of a revision by preachers and teachers of 

the character, content and objectives of their teaching ministry. 

(b) More attention should be paid to the function of the mind © 
in religion, and to the relation of knowledge and grace. i 
(c) There is need of increase of effort on the part of the 

_ Church’s teachers in the matter of their own spiritual vision, 3 
with a view to the deepening of their consciousness of. the 
burden of the prophet, and the consequent increasing of — 

assurance on the pore both of the teacher and of those whom ie 

_ teaches. | 

(da) There is need of more fundamental thinking with a view 
_ to securing a truer preportion in teaching, and this particularly” 
ae respect of the essentials of Apostolic witness; also with a : 
view to a more careful discrimination between the permanent 
and the transitory elements of transmitted doctrine. 

(e) Above all, there is need of a larger conception of the 
nature and means of the operations of the Holy Spirit. 
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_ verse was made and how it is ruled, to show men why they are 
: what'they can know themselves to be, and to teach them how * 
_ they must live if they would be worthy of the purpose for which — 
a they were created. In all these matters it says that the view 
of the world and of man’s nature and destiny which was held by 
ne Jesus of Nazareth is the truth ; pe His eer of life is the ee 
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way which all men should try to follow; and, partly because | . 
_ His wisdom and love were perfect, it affirms that He wasnomere 
“man, however great, but that He was God, Who to teach and: ~ 
help, to purify and sanctify mankind, became man and dwelt 
_upon earth. Thus the Church exists to give men the Gospel Of asi 
Christ ; that is to say, to tell them the good news that the world _ 
is ruled by a loving God, that their hopes of eternal happiness 
with God after death are not vain, and that they can conquer 
the weakness and sin which make them false to the possibilities _ 
within them if they trust and love and serve our Lord. It is 
_ the duty of all members of the Church, and not solely of the 
_ clergy, to preach this Gospel, “ to proclaim the Word of God” 
in speech and life. To suggest how they may do this work © | ~ 
“more effectively is the object of this Appendix. It is well 
’ known that at the present time such a task seems more than 
usually difficult because we are, so far as can be seen, at the end 
of an epoch when the change in men’s outlook hasbeen un- 
usually rapid. Our present object is to state briefly how, after 
| this change, it seems to us most natural to present our faith to _ 
our countrymen. fae Ntnct at HS i TA ee 
- The record of Christ’s teaching and life, and of the religious _ 3 
progress of mankind which prepared the way for His coming, — 
is contained in the Bible. Because the Church is the society x 
_ which seeks to continue with persuasive power Christ’s work it 
_ must study and explain the Bible, and it must continually use ~ t 
_ the growing knowledge of mankind to re-affirm, restate, or, if _ 
* necessary, reject, the results of similar study in the past. DR 
We think it safe to accept the conclusion of nineteenth: 
-eentury biological research that man has become what he is as_ Nya. 
_ the result of a vast progress which began with the lowest forms — it 
of life.. We see, too, that man is still growing in wisdom and De 
understanding. We believe that this process is guided by the \ ieee 
direct action of God; in other words, that'all men who seek — meen 
| truth receive aid from the Holy Spirit. We have only toread 
with care the writings of the great prophets of Israel to see 
that such aid was given in an especial degree to them. The 
_ Jews were a chosen people because they had, as a result of 
' Divine guidance, a genius for religion. God, we hold, chose __ 
out this race that they might prepare one corner of the world — 
- to receive Christ and His message. We therefore study the Old | 
. Testament that we may see how the Jews gradually came to . 
" believe that there is one God Who rules the whole earth and is 
both loving and righteous, and how they came to expect that 
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- God would send a Messiah to found a Kingdom of God upon the ~ ee "2 
earth. . a . Ua ae 
The Old Testament contains practically all that is left of = 
the best poetry, religious literature and history of the;ancient (ii) 3 am 
_ Jews. The books in it were finally gathered together by J ewish ee 
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~ “scholars and religious leaders about the time of Christ. 
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are of varying value. To know the real worth of any one of 
them we need to know when and under what circumstances it 
was written ; to discover, if possible, its author and his object, 


his ability and the sources of ‘his thought. The books must 


therefore be examined like any other old writings by expert 


~~ scholars and historians. As a result of their labours such men will 


often disagree in details. But, because in their work, if it be 
honest, they will be guided by the Holy Spirit, we accept as 
true the conclusions which gain from experts general assent, 


even though these conclusions differ from views which pre- 


viously: we thought to be correct. During last century there 
was an immense advance in scientific knowledge—that is to 
say, in our knowledge of the machinery of the material universe. 
At the same time a new and powerlul method of literary and 
historical criticism arose. In addition, discoveries in Assyria 
and Egypt gave men a new idea of the two civilisations which 


- greatly influenced the thought and life of Israel. The result 


has been to revolutionise the way in which men regard the 


fi Testament. 'We have come to understand that the, books 


‘contain sdientific errors and' mistaken history. But. we also 


. see more clearly than our fathers did how much greater than 


‘that of their neighbours was’ the moral and religious progress 
of the Jews, and how truly the whole of this progress led up to” 
Christ. The Old Testament to-day must be so taught, and can 
more effectively than ever before be so taught, that men see in 
it how God in His wisdom slowly prepared the way for the 
coming of our Saviour. = us 4 
_The New Testament is a collection of writings which differs” 
widely from that which forms the Old Testament. All the 


_. books in it were written within the space of a hundred years. 


All tell of Christ or of His influence. All owe the authority 
which their position gives them to the fact that Christians, ine 
_the early centuries of the Church, found them helpful as they” 
sought to know, serve and worship Christ. We think it right _ 


_\ that these books should, like those of the Old Testament, be 


critically examined by scholars and historians. ~ In particular, 
because the four Gospels contain almost all the knowledge that 


_ we have of the teaching and life’of Jesus/ we welcome every | 
effort’ which is made to reveal Him as He was, confident that — 


He will appear greater and more certainly Divine the more 
truly we can know Him. While we believe that the writers of _ 
the Gospels sought and received the help of the Holy Spirit we 
know that they were men and that, like other men, they” 
sometimes made mistakes. In the years that passed after 
Christ’s Crucifixion and before the earliest of our Gospels was 
written some of His teaching was forgotten; almost certainly — 
some had been originally confused by the hopes and views of - 
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' His followers. » Some conflicting details of His life given by the 
_ different. Gospel writers show that at times their information 
was faulty. But it is our assured conviction that searching 
enquiry has proved that the writers were honest and careful — 
men, and that the general picture of Christ which they give is . 
unquestionably true. We are in no doubt as to the main facts 
_of the Lord’s life and death; we are quite certain as to His. 
teaching of the nature and purpose of God, and of man’s duty 
both to God and to his fellow-men. _ As a result of our individual 
- study and of our examination of the methods and conclusions — 
of modern scholars we affirm both that Jesus was perfect in 
‘His life and that His moral and spiritual teaching was the 
finest that ever has been or, so far as we can see, ever will be | 
given to men. Rook 
_ {When we reflect upon the origin and development both of 
‘the natural universe, which it is the business of men of science 
to investigate, and of the moral and spiritual instincts and 
_ powers which we know men. to, have, we feel convinced that Peta P< 
_ the only satisfactory explanation of them all was that which = 
our Lord held and taught : in brief, that all things visible and 
invisible were made by God, Whom we can best think of.as a , 
loving Father, Who is all-powerful and continually active in | 
the world. No rival system of metaphysical thought can we 
regard as more satisfactory; none so well interprets man’s 
_ powers and needs. This view of God we accept not only. 
because it comes to us with the authority of Christ, but because yy 
it seems to us more reasonable than any other that has been 
“suggested. It does not explain the problem of evil, but other — 
systems give rise to even more grave intellectual difficulties. — 
With regard to that problem we are content to remember that _ 
the human. intellect is finite; that there are some things | Sots 
*“‘ which no man knoweth ”’ ; and that in all speculative enquiry fatale 
there comes a stage when we must have the faith and trust pti 
‘“*as a little child.” But, because we believe that God is ever |, 
- active in the world, we accept Christ’s teaching that He guides Re utie | 
- and works through men, that He rejoices:in our worship of 
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Him, and that, so far as He in His wisdom thinks’ fit, ‘He. 4..°)4 co 
answers our prayers. In the experience of the Church in the OS a 
past and of men to-day we find conclusive evidence of the-truth “os )4 Sores 
of these facts which lie at the very root of Christian thought and . # 
fife. 2. SSR b . Vs 
Re 


Moreover, we affirm that modern study of the records of the 
‘New Testament shows that not only was Jesus perfectly wise 
sand good, but that He knew and said that He was the Messiah, 
Whose coming Jewish prophecy had predicted, that He foresaw 
His Crucifixion and foretold His Resurrection. We. believe 
~ further that the fact of His Resurrection is completely proved 
by, the evidence of the New Testament, ‘These elements of our 
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ce belief pve suffice Me convince us “that: Jesus: “was: the Di 
_ Son of God.. 

All the teaching of Jesus as 46 the relatige ohh man to. God is 
bound up with His authoritative certainty that man’s. per- 
sonality survives death. It is generally admitted that the ‘ 

$tandards of conduct which Jesus proclaimed in the Sermon 
on the Mount are a beautiful ideal; but our reason justifies” 
them only if, with Him, we regard this life as a preparation for” 
another that shall begin after death. Two kinds of reasoning — 
convince us of the truth of this idea. Christ Himself promised _ 
» that He would show His disciples that after He was crucified — 
He was still alive. He fulfilled His promise, and therefore we } 
' have good reason to believe His oft-repeated assertion that 4 
after death men will continue to exist in another spiritual world — 
in which they will enjoy or suffer the consequences of the good © 
. or evil which they have done on earth. But: there are also” 
most weighty moral arguments for human immortality. If” 
God be good He must be just. Yet in the world as we know ity 
‘the circumstances of men are such that we can only think that 
_ God is just if life on earth is but a fragment of the total life that 
each man. lives. Againy men know ‘good and evil ; and, the _ 
more civilised they “become, the stronger is the instinct that | 
-makes them seek goodness even at the risk of worldly well-— 
being. This instinct cannot be explained if death means” 
extinction. Again, we thirst for-knowledge, and through its ; 
increase comes human progress. But if all the knowledge of 


_. truth which’ a man has laboriously gained perishes with his — 


death we remain perplexed that God should sanction such — 


waste. Moreover, the best men wish to be holy: they are 


passionately eager to know and serve God. We cannot-assume 
that those who have known Him have perished. ‘* He is not | 
_ the God of the dead, but the God of the living.” Thus reflection 


and argument confirm Christ’ s\ teaching that man has an 


_ immortal soul; or, in other words, that his personality, with 
its thought, will, feeling and memory, survives the cee 


of the body. We see no reason to reject this view because ” 





biological sciénce shows that at some epoch in the past, possibly ~ 
250,000 years a 20, man was evolved from lower forms of animal’ — 
life. Such evolution means that in animal life a new element. 
then appeared. This element showed its presence in moral 
‘consciousness, ‘in instincts for knowledge and holiness. | To 
explain it we must admit that the supernatural then entered 
into the natural order: the spiritual became associated with 
that inexplicable organising power that we term life. The 
beginning is obscure to us: so are all beginnings, whether of 
time or matter or the stellar universe or terrestrial life. We 
must be content to argue from what we can observe; and our 
_ arguments confirm Christ’s revelation, The purpose for which 
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x ‘man was created. was, that finite. soils should exit capable oe 
knowing, serving and loving” God. Man’ s highest eure is to 
fulfil this purpose. 

In the full assurance of the beliets that Jesus was ithe Divine 
Son of God and that man has an immortal soul we study the 


different books of the New Testament. We find in them the ; 


earliest attempts to explain the meaning of the life and death of \ 
Christ and to organise the Christian Church. Though the early’ 
‘followers of Jesus who tried to explain the meaning of the 
_-Lord’s life and death had not our own views of the physical 


world, their spiritual experience was deep and true, and their . 
nearness to Christ gives to their teaching an especial importance. 


We do not regard it as final, but as the first stage of the age-long 
attempt of the Church rightly to understand and further the 
_ work of the Lord Jesus Christ. At this earliest stage we find 


that the two great ideas of Redemption and Sacrament are ; eh 


worked out. They are ideas which must always be in the very 
centre of Christian thought, for they are the natural result of 


‘men’s attempt to know the ascended Lord and to gain from | 


_ their knowledge religious confidence and moral strength. As 
_we approach the question of Redemption we begin with the fact 
that all good men hate and fear sin. They know .that it 


_ separates them from God and they want to overcome this | 
Separation, to be purged from their sins, to have the sense of 

which is joy in the . 

_ peace of God. We see, too, from our study of history and of | 
_ human life in our own time, that all human progress comes 


9 


God’s forgiveness, of that “ salvation 


_ through the travail of those who scek truth, through the 


_ suffering of good men. And because Christ, the perfectly good 


Man, suffered for righteousness, we with the Apostles believe 
that the whole world ean find salvation through Him. Thus 
we preach atonement through Christ not as something quite 
different from the overcoming of evil by good in which others 


have taken part and by which they have helped their fellow-) 


_men, but as the transcendent instance of such redeeming power. 
‘We affirm, from our own experience and our knowledge of that 
of Christians of all ages, that Christ was the supreme exa maple 


of the redemptive power of innocent suffering. It is becduse | 
Christ was sinless and in a unique sense Divine that His power 


to redeem was unique. In His perfection He was completely 
-different from even the best of other men; and thus through 
His life of sacrifice there came to mankind the final and perfect 
fulness of. that redemptive power which, in due measure, all 
similar suffering and effort tends to bring. As we preach the 
Word of God, we call others to partake of the joy which is thus 
ours, As we share in the Atonement we feel an inflowing of 
God’s love, wisdom and power into our souls. All service that 
“is service to Christ helps to this sharing and the gift that 
= ; CG 
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strengthen their desire to work for Him. 
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All Christian worship includes an teats to use the s / 
living power of the righteousness of Christ to bring men nearer 
to God. But there is one particular form of worship which - 


js “especially helps men to do this: the Sacrament of Holy) Com-— 


munion. In this Sacrament we “do show the Lord’s death 
till He come.” We trace the Sacrament back to Christ’s final 
meal with -His disciples. We find its nature explained, so far 
as an explanation can be given, in the Fourth Gospel. We 
know that St. Paul thought of it as the bond by which Christians _ 
bind themselves together in brotherly love. It is rooted in the 
idea that God’s help can come through material channels, and _ 
this idea is one of the most profound instincts of humanity. 
‘It appears in primitive magic, in such sacrifices as those — 
enjoined by the Levitical code, in the “ mystery-religions ” ? 
‘that flourished in the Roman Empire in the early days of 
: _ Christianity. We hold that whatever was true and valuable 


- in this primitive instinct was a preparation for the Sacrament — 


of Christ’s body and blood. The authority of the Apostles” ‘ 
“and the continuous witness of the Church confirms our own © 
_ experience of the value of the Holy Communion. We find that — 
in the Sacrament we’ are given the Real Presence of our 
Ascended Lord, if we come to it repenting of our sins, anxious 
to lead more worthy lives, with prayer and confident trust in } 
the love and mercy of God. But the Sacrament is not a magical | 


way of getting help from God. That Christ is present in the | 


bread and wine which we receive wé believe to be true because _ 
the literal meaning of His words at the Last Supper is confirmed — 
_ by the spiritual experience of many of the best of His followers. — 
But, though He never fails to show the power of His presence 
to everyone who can rightly ask His help, He only comes to~ 
strengthen, guide and purify those who have tried to make © 
themselves worthy to receive Him. Any teaching about the — 

_ Sacrament that seems to imply that Christ can be mechanically ; 
summoned by any action or form of words we reject, for there ; 
is nothing to warrant such a view either in the New Testament — 
or in our own experience. In this denial we agree with our ‘ 
forefathers, who did good service to the cause of true religion — } 
by teaching that the Sacrament brings God to those alone to 

~ whom He wills to come. G 

_. We have now briefly set out the way in which we think that | : 
in the light of modern knowledge the Church can ‘ proclaim j 
the Word of God.” Clearly we have to abandon some views i 
almost universally held by members of the Church in former — ; 
ages. But the changes made necessary by the recent growth of © 
human knowledge are much less important than is commonly — 
leas It is not the spiritual truths of Capen but é 
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their setting that we have to.alter. Whenever men try to put 
their faith briefly in the form of a Creed, to explain how they 
_ think of God and Christ ‘and the Holy Spirit and of the help | 
_ which comes from Them, it will be natural for them to use the - 


_ possibly incorrect knowledge of their time. Thus, for instance, 


_ The Apostles’ Creed says that Christ ‘‘ descended into hell ” 


St. Paul tried to explain the Atonement by means of the Fall. ‘i | 


and “ ascended into heaven.” Yet the Atonement is none the 


_ less real to us who know that the story of the Fall is a legend. 
_ We regard the story as a valuable parable, and use it as we should 
use one of our Lord’s parables. .When any man, knowing good. 
_ from evil, chooses the evil, he falls. So also when mankind, in | 
_-the process of evolution, developed a moral sense, sin entered — 
the world as soon as men disobeyed the laws of righteousness of 
which they had become conscious. Thus the new knowledge 


_ of good and evil created a new relation between man and God. on 


- Man knew himself by his own actions to be estranged from God. 
_ He felt the need of some power which would reconcile him with | 


_ God, and that power we know to have been given to humanity 


_ through Christ. In this sense it is profoundly true that ‘‘as in 


Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” Similarly | ee 


_ the facts that all who lived before Christ can be redeemed by 
Him and that He is One with God are no less certainly true for 
us who know that heaven is not a place in the sky above nor 
hell a place within the earth. If men keep clearly in mind 


that the Christian faith must grow as the human race progresses.) 


they will understand that the Church has continually to learn 


‘more fully and to express more accurately what Christ means to 
-mankind. They will thus think of the Creeds as the best way’ 
* in which, when they were written, men could express their faith — 


in God and Christ. The Creeds, in fact, are historical docu- 


truths which those who framed them meant to convey and not 


ments. As we repeat them we give our assent to the spiritual 


_ to possibly-mistaken views of the physical universe which they 


may have held nor to old systems of philosophy which seemed 
' to them satisfactory. _ When the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds 
_ are understood in this, the only proper, way we are certain that 
_ they can still claim the assent of all thoughtful followers of 
Christ. The Athanasian Creed belongs to the region of specu- 
» lative theology ; it employs technical philosophical terms of an 
era of thought that has passed away. It is thus less suited to. 
public worship than to the training of those who study the 
history of Christian thought. . 
_ From what has been said it appears that the Church is the 
_ human Society which under the special guidance of God ought 
_ always to be growing in knowledge and in moral and spiritual 
power as it tries to present Christ éver more perfectly to the 
_world. It should seek to preserve the best in its own past 
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account of all human struggles and aspirations to righteousness, 
' because all can, and must, be used in Christ’s service. AT 
National Church, such as our own, is ideally “‘ the state itself ~ 
in its intensest federal union.’ The duty of its members is to — 
| seek to* realise that ideal completely by winning the whole 
nation to brotherhood in Christ. By the beauty, unselfishness 
and love which they show in their lives Churchmen ought tom 
persuade their fellow-citizens that all that is best in the race i 
the Church can foster, and that what is evil it ean by the help j 
of the Holy Spirit restrain and purify. The Church should 
thus be alike the guardian ‘of righteousness and religious truth © 
and the servant of the nation in its endeavour to know and ¢ 
serve God. It should be one with the nation in the spiritual . 
struggle which every people must make if its progress is to be 
worthy of the hopes and visions of its greatest men. ‘Thus in 
love the Church should always labour that it may in the end — 
lead the whole nation to enter the Kingdom of God. Because ~ 
‘such is its ideal of service it will have the same aim as Christian 
Churches. in other lands whenever all are true to Christ. i 
Because they love a common Master national Churches, as they — 
bring out the best in their members, should make them share ~ 
in a loving understanding that knows no national boundaries. | 
Each is called to proclaim Christ as King of the whole cnr 
and so to make Him in very truth the Prince of Peace. 
ay K. Ww. ‘Barnes, 
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: THE TEACHING OFFICE OF THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO 
THE UNIVERSITIES 


The Church is unable’ to exercise its Teaching Office ade- oa 
_ * quately unless it can express its message in accordance with the i 
thought and in the language of the day and in close touch with © 
its intellectual life,.and unless it commands respect by its : 
learning and philosophic thought. These conditions are now j 
only partially fulfilled. Much of. its theology, however excel- 
. lent, is expressed in antiquated phraseology often most im- ; 
perfectly explained, and in forms of thought which are not — 
those of the present day. Many of its clergy are not in touch © 
with the thoughts of those they are addressing ; they have an ~ 
undue fondness for stating in art over dogmatic form just { 
those truths which seem most doubtful to the ordinary man, ~ 
without giving, or perhaps being able to give, adequate explana- 3 
te tion or proof. The result is that people simply do not believe q 
ae them. They go elsewhere to find a solution of their theological 
“ ; succuenings: ie does the Church of England take the © 
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B vosition ae it nee done | in ie world of. nosiedae. There 
_ are few scholars or theologians in. the English Church at the 
present day of European eminence. 
This position arises from the short-sighted policy which in 
recent years has preferred edification to sound learning, and. 
~ from the separation of theological teaching from the Univer- 
‘sities. A hundred years ago there were only two Universities 
-in England and Wales. In both there were well-endowed 
Faculties of Theology, and the Church of England had in both 
a preponderant position. Apart from certain circles which 
_had grown up outside, the learning of the country was closely 
; associated with -the Church, and its hold on the educated 
_ classes was strong. Unfortunately it had not merely a strong | 
. position ‘but almost a monopoly, and the excessive clerical 
influence in the Universities kept out of them an increasing _ 
part, of the thought of the country. The older Universities | 
failed to respond sufficiently to the scientific movements of the ~~. 
_ time; and as a result of these causes the new Universities — 
were developed largely « on scientific and anti-clerical lines. In 
_ this way there was created a strong body of educated opinion Vi 
_ alien to the Church of England and often to any form of. 
_ Christianity. These conditions are now changing. ‘The mono- 
_ poly of the Church of England in Oxford and Cambridge has 
- been destroyed, and the Theological Faculties have the oppor- _ 
_ tunity of working in close contact with representatives of all . 
_ shades of thought in the country and of all classes of society. 
Tf an Oxford Movement. were to come now its influence would Ss 
not be confined to the Church of England and the upper classes 
 of-society, but would permeate all religious life. Onthe other * 
hand, the anti-clerical, anti-Church and anti- Christian tenden-* 
~ cies ‘of the. new Universities, although still existing, are. Rae 
dying out. Theological Faculties have been created in’some, 5 
in which any Church colleges would have fair play; almost 
~ all have shown themselves ready to affiliate theological eollenes: ar 
A great opportunity offers itself. A 
| But the Church has‘ done little to meet the situation. The 
_ training of the clergy is largely divorced even from the older i 
“y Universities and little has been done in the newer., There are 
- now (including Wales) eleven Universities; At each of these 
there are Faculties of Arts and Science, besides various technical 
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' subjects, supported by publie funds. If the separate colleges F % 
of London and Wales, each with the equipment of a small | Pur Bs 
- University, be counted, the number of these Faculties is. con- % o 

siderably inereased. ‘The endowment of purely secular learning a 
_ of a University. type amounts to hundreds of thousands of ag 


pe te 


- pounds. The Imperial College of Science and Technology, for 
> example, receives £60,000 a year. On the other hand, as far — 
as the Church of England goes, pula has been Bone for Theology. 
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-Faculty.at King’s College which has the advantage of bein; 


ideals. All this destroys completely the proper balance 
of thought. Science has,much learning and research behind 
it and can therefore speak with authority. The learning 
does not do so. A considerable body of the representatives of 
‘inadequately trained. The Universities, the foci of learning, — 
no steps to take its proper place there. And this evil is aecen- 
- tuated by the fact that intellectual qualifications are less and 


less considered in the appointment to bishoprics, and even to 


‘with any weight or authority on matters of science or learn- 


the work of the Church in relation to the Universities, and 
- unless this is done the work of this committee will be largely 


bh? lectually, and’ just as far as it is so, it will penetrate every- 
2.) uowhere. If it is not, so the constant repetition of it will only 


' make its utisoundness more apparent and will produce taedium 
and, repulsion. Wathew 


-and Cambridge as great graduate schools not only for 'Theo- 


only superiority it might claim would be that of having teachers 


ciated with a University according to the particular regulations 
of each, and on the same terms as other theological colleges. 
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‘There is a poorly endowed Faculty at ‘Durham which is 
fortunately separated by locality from the schools of scien 
and medicine at Newcastle. There is a poorly endow 


in close contact with the other Faculties of a University — 
College. Apart from these there are only theological colleges _ 
with few endowments, wholly inadequate staffs, and sectional 


behind the Church of England is inadequate, and therefore it — 
Arts and Science are adequately trained. The clergy are 


are for the most part in secular hands, and the Church takes 
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deaneries. There are few bishops on the bench who can speak 


ing: even on Theology the utterances of many would not be — 
attended to. a ‘ pet 
To meet this position it is a fundamental necessity to develop 
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futile. If the message the Church has to give is sound intel- 





This will mean the two following practical steps : 
(1) The development of the Faculties of Theology of Oxford 


logical research, but also for the training of the clergy. 

(2) The creation of strong bodies of theoloyical teachers in 
all the new Universities in accordance with the conditions of — 
each and the facilities offered. | c 

The fundamental condition must be the recognition of the. 
freedom of the University. The Church of England would be — 
in a position of equality with any other religious body. The — 


of greater learning and ability. On the other hand, although 
the faculty will be undenominational or interdenominational, 
there is no desire to create undenominational colleges. A 
Church of England college would be affiliated with or asso- 


But its teachers would. be appointed by itself and would be 


1 
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is a Faculty they will meet other members of that Faculty in 
a position of independence. If the University recognises 
teachers, they will be recognised if intellectually capable. If 
‘it appoints teachers or professors, their appointment will 
depend upon their capacity. een Bid 
_ The teachers and students of such a college will meet other 
teachers and students in the University on equal terms. 


“They will learn how other men think. They will have a fair 


field where intellectual ideas have full sway. If, as we believe, 

our religion is true and the Church of England exposition an 
‘adequate and sound representation of it, the ultimate result 
of such a position must be a great opportunity and a wide 
increase of influence. 


_. These colleges, if they are to do their work properly, must _ 


have the following characteristics : i 
(1) They must be adequately endowed. They must each 


is ve five or six teachers of the status of Professors with — 


salaries of not less than £600 a year, and if possible larger. 
(2) There must be a retiring age for Professors. 


(8) Their governing body must be representative of the — 


_whole Church of England, of academic interests, of the teachers, 
_and should be largely if not preponderately lay. As the college 


“would be recognised by the Church and University alike to bea 
Church of England college, the members of the governing body _ 


would be expected to be members of the Church of England. 


(4) The teachers must be appointed on the recommendation 
of an academically constituted committee, and .on academic — 


“qualifications. All, or at any rate the greater number, would 
be in Orders in the Church of England. aaa te tut 


_ (5) The teachers must be free to teach in accordance with ; 


‘their convictions. If they are held guilty of teaching what 1s 


heretical, and are removed, it must be by a proper constitu- — 


tional process ; and they must have the right of having their 


ease heard in a secular court. Unjust judgments like those which - 


condemned Pusey, or Newman, or Maurice must be impossible. 
The functions of such a college will be as follows: — : 

(1) To be a centre of Theological Research and Learning. 

If the tradition of the Christian Church is to be kept sound it 


‘is necessary that there should be continuous and disinterested ~ 
study of the whole range of Christian authority and Theology. 


‘There is otherwise a dangerous tendency on the part of a Chris- 
tian teacher to confuse the orthodoxy of the previous genera- 
‘tion, whether High Church, Low Church, or Broad Church, 
with the Christian message. 
(2) To be the centres for the training and teaching of the 
clergy. This need not be dwelt.on at present, as it will be 
discussed separately later. | 
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xpected to be members of the Church of England. If there 
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_ forward in support of any particular set of opinions. All the 
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(8) To give instruction in religious knowledge to all intending ~ 
teachers, whether Secondary or Elementary, in accordance © 
with the Regulations of the University. — io 

(4) To form an adequate centre for religious life in the Uni-— 
versity. It would often be advisable to associate the theo-— 
logical college with the services of some church in the im-_ 
mediate neighbourhood of the University. ' It is of the greatest 
importance that in association .with each, University full 
facilities for religious worship and influence should be-created. — 
It will bring the teaching work of the Church in contact with ~ 
a large number who would otherwise be far removed from its ~ 
life, and who will often be holding in after life positions of 


- Importance. in many parts of the world. 2 


_ In order to create these colleges adequate endowments are ~ 
required ; probably not less than £50,000 a year. The money 
is there and might be made available for this purpose by 
legislation. It must be obvious to anyone who examines the ~ 
condition of the Church of England that it cannot be properly — 
fitted for its work in the future unless there be a careful and — 
thorough overhauling of its resources. It has, I believe, © 
through its endowments and voluntary contributions quite ~ 
sufficient, if they are properly used, to do all that is required. — 


_ As regards this side of our work, the Ecclesiastical Com- 


missioners have now a surplus income each year of between — 


‘£600,000 and £700,000. Of this sum I believe that £400,000 © 
might quite safely (tinder certain conditions) be used as income — 


instead. of being re-invested, and ought to be so used. This — 


4 


sum, if wisely employed, would go far to supply the défect in. 


__., the equipment of the Church. I should propose that of this — 
£50,000 a year should be set aside for the endowment of these 2 
colleges. If this were done it would do much to redress the — 


balance which at present weighs heavily against the adequate 
recognition of learning in the Church. ee 
In conclusion I would say that these proposals are not put 


a a 


different sections af the Church contain elements in their 
teaching responsive to the needs of the day. The two great 
schools of theology, the Evangelical! and the Tractarian, both 
had their homes in Universities. No ecclesiastical party also 
has a monopoly of narrowness and intolerance, and often just 
those who claim most to be liberal and modern are least scien- — 
tific in their theology.. My purpose is to secure that an 

views consistent with the teaching of the Church of England ~ 
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should be represented if supported with adequate learning, and ~ 


that the theological problems of the day should be approached — 
by men of different aims and training in a position where they — 
could not be isolated from the thought of the time. 4 
Arruur C. HEADLAM. © 
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© I do not propose to traverse afresh the ground of the Report 

on which agreement has been reached. I agree, on-the whole, 
_ with its criticisms of the special training which inthe recent past —_ 
has been provided for the clergy, and I agree wholeheartedly 
with the desire of the Committee (1) that alike in the case of | a 
graduates and non-graduates the course of special training  _ ‘is 
should be lengthened at least by one year—i.e.,toa minimum 
of two years in the case of graduates and of three years in the 
case of non-graduates ; (2) that there should be stronger pro- 
vision made for the representation of Anglican theology and 
for training in theology—especially post-graduate training— 
_ at the universities both old and new ; (8) that all the theological 
_ eolleges should be under the general supervision of the Central i 
Advisory Council of Training for the Ministry (or whatever other ~ eit 
Council representative of the Church, may be devised in the = 
future) so as to secure in each of them as a condition of its re- 
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cognition an adequate staff, from the educational point of view, © nda 

_ adequate buildings and plant, and also adequacy of spiritual _ Mee 
provision and moral discipline ; and, further, so as to afford a wie a 
sufficient guarantee to the Church as a whole that each recog- ie 3 
__nised college is being conducted in real loyalty to the standards “ae 
‘of the Church of England. .The existing Central Advisory _ ae 


- Council, I may add, is showing itself, in my judgment, well 
- qualified for the task of giving the Church such needed assurance 
and guarantees; (4) that it should be open to a student, pro- — 

_ vided that he stays not less than one year at each college, to 
- divide his time of preparation between different colleges or 
* institutions.. Thus I would allow a man one year of post- 

_ graduate study at a university and one year of special training es 
~ at a theological college away from the university, though, in (eins 
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- most cases my advice would be that, as soon as he is ready to a 
begin his special training, he should pass to the theological 3 a 
college, and then, if he will, a year later, complete his studies at aan 
a university, returning to the theological college for at least : 
some weeks before his ordination. My reason for this advice BS 
_ will appear immediately in what I say about the exceeding value a 
_ of the theological colleges. oe 
_- But it has appeared in the Report that the Committee was 
- evenly divided as to whether theological colleges apart from the 
~ university should be encouraged at all. Half the Committee one 
’ desire that normally the whole training of the clergy should be ae 
- conducted at the universities. Against this proposal I desire Le 
to offer a strenuous protest. Having for the last 47 years had ee. 


~ abundant opportunities of acquaintance with universities, and 
especially with Oxford, and having also been closely connected 
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with Cuddesdon and other theological colleges, I desire te 
maintain with emphasis that for the majority of young men ~ 
who contemplate taking Orders it is desirable that as soon as— 
they have completed their general training (which may with — 
advantage include some work in the world, beside their school 
and college training) they should embark on their special 
training for Orders in an atmosphere such as is provided in 
_ theological colleges away from the university. I have known 
very many young men who have gone reluctantly to a theo- — 
logical college, perhaps after struggling to be allowed to be 
ordained at once or to remain at Oxford, who would in retrospect . 
declare that they ‘‘ owe their souls ’’ to the theological college. — 
There is not amongst us any enthusiasm for any kind of school © 
or college greater than the enthusiasm of the “‘ old students ” 
for their theological colleges. There they have been really 
converted or really set upon the path of spiritual thoroughness. 
' There they have found, for the first time, a spiritual fellowship 
of the most profoundly Christian kind. There they have learnt — 
_ the meaning of worship and something at least of the secrets of © 
_ the spiritual life. And all this depends not merely onthe 
Institutions and discipline of the college but on the absence of — 
the former associations of the university, which tend so com: — 
monly to undiscipline and spiritual shallowness or dissipation. 
Intellectually, moreover, at the theological college they have 
felt for the first time—what is one of the greatest and most 
_ illuminating of all intellectual experience—the coherence in one 
Indiscerptible body of truth of all the “ articles” of the Chris- 
tian faith. Nothing can be a substitute for this intellectual 
experience. Freedom of criticism and the free experience of 
' different points of view are necessary to any full intellectual. 
life ; but, in our generation, the peril is that we should begin to 
criticise before we have really learnt to appreciate. Whatever 
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“be the portion of the Church to which a man belongs by inherit- 
|S ance or strong personal affinity, he had better learn the meaning 
of its message at its best first of all. Hegel was quite right 
Es |. about this—viz., that the real intellectual force of the modern 


_ Student is apt to be dwarfed by premature’criticism. A real 
a intellectual impoverishment is the inevitable consequence of 
|. learning a variety of conflicting views about religion before we 
Selene have made real and deep acquaintance with one. coherent 
__ system, which in each case should be the system to which one 
,. haturally owes allegiance. This primary appreciation of the | 
theology of the Church as a coherent system is what students 
get at theological colleges and what they have very little 
prospect of getting at the universities as they now are, where 
the power of criticism, valuable as it is, greatly overbalances the » 
ae power of constructive and coherent thought. And if a man is 
to mix with members of other religious bodies at all on equal — 
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‘understand the system he belongs to at its best. 

For a similar reason I would insist that, while the Central 
Council should be responsible for securing that all our recognised 
theological colleges come really within the limits of an Anglican 
‘comprehensiveness and are loyal to the positive principles which 
hold the Anglican communion together, yet that there should 


‘be no hesitation in allowing each ‘school of thought ”’— — 


Evangelical, Catholic, or by whatever name it is called—to have. 
colleges where its own atmosphere on the whole prevails. I do 


‘not really believe that anyone thinks it practicable effectively 


to “ mix ” the control of the Evangelical colleges so as to destroy 


their special character ; but there is much more hostility felt — 
towards what are called the High Church colleges. Now it is 
obvious that nothing could justly be done in the latter case which. Ne 
was not done in the former. And, apart from what-is possible, _ 


si 98. 


erms with a view to mutual understanding and mutual — 
theological edification, it is essential that he should first of all 


I think the variety of ‘“‘ atmospheres ”’ in the different colleges 
‘must be held to be, under our existing circumstances, desirable. 


I believe that the great majority of the Principals and other at 


officers of the colleges with which I have been intimately 
acquainted are, and have been, broad-minded men, and that 


; e - . 
“whatever “ narrowness of outlook ” has existed has been due, ~ 


for the most part, to the inclinations of the students themselves 
and to the too short period of their training, and has been 
‘maintained in spite of, rather than arisen in consequence of, 
the intentions of the authorities, while any successful attempt 


to secure only “ moderate” or “colourless” or ** mixed §9") 
‘colleges would destroy the vitality of all. Meanwhile, I believe 


‘that there are forces at work in the Church as a whole which in 


the theological colleges, as everywhere else, are not ineffectively _ 


-eombating the “ sectional ” or narrow spirit. 
- Talso wish to represent that the legitimate criticisms which 
‘have been passed upon theological colleges, such as that 


‘they have not awakened in their students a due appreciation of — 


the modern scientific spirit, or of the spirit of modern historical. 
-eriticism, or that they have encouraged cramming, or that the 


‘subjects of training have been too narrow and exclusive, are, 


though true criticisms in effect, yet most unjust in the direction 


‘in which they are aimed. Itis the university not the theological , 


college which should be looked to to give the young man. his! 


intellectual awakening. It is the severest reproach upon Oxford 
“and Cambridge that they send out (I suspect) the majority of 
their students with their real intellectual awakening still to 
“come. I remember when I was Vice-Principal at Cuddesdon 
(1880 and onward) I used to give “‘ awakening ” lectures which 


‘the students called ‘‘in favour of atheism,” simply to make 


‘them acquainted with tendencies of contemporary thought and 
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the questions which were being asked, of which the most of them 
were strangely ignorant, and I have reason to believe that” 
things are not very different to-day. Let us seize the oppor-— 
tunity of the moment for a drastic reform of the universities, — 
and let us lay upon the universities and not upon the specialised 3 
theological college this duty of preliminary intellectual” 
awakening. Bie 
If this be done before the students begin their special 

' . training, and if the special training be protracted at least to two 
years of post-graduate study (and three years in the case of — 
non-graduates), and if these things can be secured without 
delay, then I believe the theological colleges which are away 
from the universities may fulfil their true spiritual and intel-— 
lectual function—apart from the universities but not out of — 
connection with them. And if it be true that some of these — 
theological colleges are too small, yet for my own part I do not™ 
desire to see them numbering more than 40 to 50 students. 
There is only one other remark which I should desire to make © 
and I will make it in the words of Dr. Holland, who, but for his : 
illness, would have made his influence’ deeply felt on our. 
Committee: ‘‘ It is strange,” he writes, “‘ that in our Report — 
we have not considered the two great ventures which have — 
proved themselves so remarkably successful in drawing on new — 
areas of supply for our clergy and in giving them exactly the 

_ training that is required by the fresh class drawn upon—Mirfield — 
and Kelham. In both these institutions the thing has been 
actually done. It has been found that there-are numbers of © 

_ boys and young men in the class that do not normally get to the ' 
universities who can be given a thoroughly efficient secular and 7 
religious training in five years. By the Mirfield scheme, two Fi 
of the years are spent in a hostel at Leeds University : for the © 
other three they are near the Community House at Mirfield, 
Kelham has no university period. It is our own seminary. 
Yet its product has none of the vices and infirmities of the 
Seminarist, It turns out men who are natural, simple-hearted, 
open-minded and humane. I do not think that any Report of 
ours could afford to pass*over in silence these two noticeable 
_ endeavours to do exactly what we desire.” 
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PRELIMINARY 


In the present appendix the writer outlines a plan whereby 
he thinks that the Church of England could recruit and satis-— 
factorily train candidates for its ministry. As will be seen 
from the body of the Report the scheme herein set out has not _ 
been accepted by the Committee as a whole. rae ee ok 
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should be trained and the nature of their training are, of course, 
closely connected with the divisions that exist within the 
Church. The scheme here proposed is not advocated with the 
object of securing the dominance of any particular standpoint. 


i 


‘It is assumed that diversities, somewhat similar to the present, | 


will continue to exist. In a healthy Church theological 
thought should be active: spiritual vitality will naturally lead 


to different kinds of spiritual perception and toa desire to. 


emphasise different’ forms of worship. There is nothing in- 
herently harmful in the existence of such divisions provided an 
essential unity in diversity can be maintained. | 
: ; ' Pater F \ : } 
PRESENT NEEDS AND DEFECTS 


_~ The Church of England needs to attract more men and better 
men to serve as clergy. At present the supply of ordinands 
is gravely inadequate, and as a consequence men are some- 

times ordained who are unsatisfactory in ability or moral 


strength or spiritual earnestness. Means whereby the supply 


_ of men of suitable natural gifts could be increased are indicated 
later. Among such recruits there will be men of every type of 
- temperament: it is important that they should be trained to 


- understand and to have a tolerant sympathy for the religious | 


views of others. Such understanding and sympathy can only 
‘come effectively through personal intercourse with men who 
és hold different opinions. For this reason it is advisable that a 
- clergyman, especially during the whole of his pre-ordination life, 
should have associated on equal terms, not only with members 
- of other schools of thought within the Church of England, but 
; ‘also with humane agnostics and members of other Churches. 
Frank and friendly intercourse of this nature is especially 
valuable when, as at a theological college, a young man is 

receiving theological and spiritual preparation for his life’s 
- work. By it he will become intimately acquainted with the 


" spiritual. earnestness of men whose religious outlook is not his. 


own. He will be forced to examine closely the assumptions 
underlying his beliefs; he will hear objections to them ad- 
_ vanced by men to whom they are insuperable obstacles. He 


‘may learn to differ without anger and to argue without violence. | 
He will realise the more clearly what elements of belief are 


~ essential to his faith and will become able to explain the more 


-lucidly why he is persuaded of their truth. The same result 


“cannot be attained if one of his teachers at times acts the part 
_ of “ devil’s advocate,”’ and advances arguments hostile to his 
belief. A sham fight is a poor substitute for a serious battle. 
A modern novelist * expresses with picturesque exaggeration a 


* Stephen McKenna: Sonia, Stath Edition, p. 66. 
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i The ‘questions as to the authority under which ordinands — 
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truth which must have been borne in upon all who have closely 
studied the mutual development of young men ; “‘ I am temp’ 
to wonder whether it much matters what a man is taught so, 
long as he meets enough men who have been taught some- 
i thing else.” > me STW arly Ree 
Now, at present many candidates for the ministry are, as 
young men, isolated during a most important part of thet 
training at relatively small theological colleges which are— 
remote from centres where the intellectual life of the nation is_ 
active. The result is unsatisfactory. Their sympathies are- 
often narrowed: the minds of some become closed. More-— 
.| «over, these colleges are not elements of a considered whole, 
In fact, if not in theory, they belong not to the Church, but 
to parties. within the Church. Their financial status is, ate 
times, somewhat precarious. Their efficiency, often indeed 
_their very existence, depends upon their numbers being main- | 
_.. tained. They must necessarily rely upon the support of > 
_ past members and of those to whom their distinctive “ colour ” 
\is congenial. As a result, the young men who go toa particular — 
theological college have initially much the same bias. Their in- 
fluence upon one another is unhealthy in so far as they are not _ 
-... brought into intimate intercourse with other young men whol 
hold different views. The observed result is that students at such 
colleges are more extreme than those responsible for their ; 
training. They tend to ignore the fundamental problems — 
which perplex thoughtful lay Churchmen and Churchwomen, — 
_and emphasise minor matters by which the laity are irritated 
- or to which they are indifferent. These facts will hardly be- 
_' denied, Obviously they tend to imperil the unity of the — 
_~ . Churchand to impoverish the teaching efficiency of its ministers. — 
_. With regard to the latter point reference may be made to a _ 
recent report of the Girls’ Special Committee of the Central — 
Committee of Women’s Church Work.* 
ses. ! change of attitude is apparent in this generation towards all questions 
of religion and morals, and towards the Church as represented by the 
clergy ; this change is largely owing to the questioning and independence 


of thought as a result of education, and the scientific method and temper 
pervading thei whole of life ; according to the statements received, the 
epinion is that the clergy as a body seem to have failed to. adapt them- 
pick selves to these new conditions ; girls complain that they do not recognise 
nat ‘ or understand their difficulties in these and other respects. Hee Rie 

Want of courage in ‘dealing with present-day problems on the part of — 
: the clergy produces, our correspondents consider, an impression of un-- 
«reality and lack of intellectual honesty, and shows how many clergy 
item fail to realise the mental environment of those whom they address. This. 
ee) has been shown in their dealings with modern biblical research, upon which 

few have spoken with any certain voice. A demand is made for definite 
instruction in the Faith, and for the honest facing of difficult questions in 
<n oh sermons, which could be uséd much more than they are for teaching, 
both biblical and doctrinal, . 


&. et * Younger Women and the Church of England, p. 26. S.P.C.K: 1816, 6d: 4 
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Fae Caer’ | . Nisan 
_ The writer would add, after quoting these criticisms, that — 
evidence seems to show conclusively that practically all those 
in charge of existing theological colleges do good work under _ 
‘injurious limitations from which they ought to be freed. But 
_ the Church ought not to rest satisfied until there is an improve- 
ment in the means at their disposal and in the quality of the 


te 7. 
+ 


4 


"men whom they have to mould. 
j : AN 
Tur SUPPLY OF CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY 


In a contemporary’ survey of institutional Christianity 
- Baron F. von Hiigel* says: “‘ As to England, there isa marked es 
_ decline in the social origin and the scholarship of the average he 
_ Anglican cleric.” The statement seems to be‘ accurate. As 
regards social origin, a similar movement can be observed in » 
other Christian bodies throughout Western Europe and North 
_ America. Its causes are complex, and it is not our duty to 
examine them. As regards scholarship, it is probable that the be 
_ English clergy are actually little less well-read than they were | Bra N Hi 
two generations ago; but this implies that their standard of | ie 
‘intellectual attainment has declined in no small degree relatively 
' to that of the community as a whole. We have to devise, — 
" measures which shall, so far as may be, lessen the diminution 9» 
of influence and usefulness of the English Church consequent.) iene 
on the observed changes. Before the war there was general 4, ae 
_ agreement among those at the older Universities ‘in a position 
' to judge that there wére not enough young men of the middle 
and upper-middle classes to staff the administration, professions 
and commerce of the Empire. Among such men the number | sm 
of those attracted by a clerical vocation is diminishing., We 
must, then, recruit the ministry of the Church from other } i" 
- social strata. This necessitates that the Church must largely 
pay for such part of the education of candidates for the ministry 
‘as is not provided by the State. The consequences of this. 
necessity have not yet been adequately recognised by the 
Church. Something has been done by private initiative, by 
semi-private organisations, and by diocesan effort. The results 
will not be satisfactory until we follow the example, of all 
other well-organised religious bodies in Great Britain and) — 
recognise that the Church as a whole is responsible for the 
- supply of candidates for the ministry. The provision of money 
for the education of those who decide to enter the ministry 
should be a first charge on the corporate funds of the Church. 


Tue Secutar Epucation oF THOSE WHO INTEND TO SEEK 
BP ie Hoty ORDERS. | ye 
(a) Those deemed suitable while still at school | 


It seems to be generally agreed that the parochial clergy - 
_ could pick out from the less wealthy classes of the community a EDN 
ee * Friedrich von Hiigel, ternal Life, 1912, p. 336 ae 
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supply of boys, greatly in excess of our present needs, who | 


‘themselves as a separate caste, This tendency is increasingly | 
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ability, character and desire promise to be worthy of ordination. 
Such boys do not now enter the ministry because of lack 
ofmeans. Individuals between the ages of 15 and 18, attending — 


_ secondary schools and continuation classes, should be nominated — 


by the parochial clergy and, after careful enquiry, the best of | 
them should be approved by Diocesan Boards. The Church © 
_should supply the money to send them to; or to retain them at, — 
secondary school until the age of 18. Then they should by © 


_ similar aid proceed to the local University; or, if special — 


circumstances seemed to. make it desirable, funds should be — 


_ provided to enable them to go to Oxford or Cambridge. After — 


three years at a University candidates would take a degree. — 
It would probably be advisable to make a rule that more than 3 
one failure to pass an examination at any stage of the Univer- © 
‘sity course would mean the cessation of financial help from 
‘the Church and the necessity of seeking some other vocation. 


oh es 


' Selected candidates should be allowed to take a degree in any — 


subject of study congenial to them except theology. They ; 
should not be pledged to enter the ministry, and no demand — 


_ should be made for repayment of moneys in aid if they failed ~ 


to do so; but when a candidate was initially accepted it should © 


_ be only on, the understanding that he desired to seek Holy — 
- Orders. If candidates were wisely selected the leakage would © 


be small, and the Church could regard the money so spent not + 
as wasted but as a contribution to the educational-progress of © 
‘the nation. While reading for a University degree selected — 


.. candidates should, so far as the economy which they would © 
_. have to practise admitted, live under the same conditions as — 


other students. They should be supervised by some officer 
appointed for the purpose by the Church, but should not be 
segregated into Anglican hostels. In this way something 
might be done to check the tendency of clergy to regard 


ee 


Lahey iP eae 


resented by the majority of educated men and women. The 
experience of other religious bodies seems to show that it is — 
increased if boys are set apart for the ministry at an early age, 
or if, as candidates for the ministry, they are encouraged to 
study theology as a preliminary to a degree. The “ Theologi- 
cals ” at Scottish Universities are said by competent observers — 
to be unpopular with the more religious of the other students. - 


(b) Those who first seek ordination after they have left. school. 
Such a mode of recruiting the clergy as has been suggested — 
will be incomplete unless: provision is made for securing the 
services of those who, at some period after they have left school, 
feeljimpelled to seek Holy Orders. The “ pious boy ” of 15 ; 
or,16 who decides to enter the ministry is, as a rule, less likely 
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n later life to be an outstanding spiritual force than the man 
-who between the ages of 20 and 30 seeks ordination, provided 
the latter has already shown himself a natural leader’ of his 
fellows. Such a man, while continuing his trade or occupation, 
should takes courses of secular study organised by the Workers’ 
Educational Association or some analogous body. When the eat, 
officials of such a body are so satisfied by his progress and. | YS ae 
‘knowledge that they are prepared to certify that he can begin = 
“work at a Theological College, their certificate should be ~ 
accepted as the equivalent of a University degree. Careful 
provision would have to be made lest the failures in other 
_walks of life should enter the ministry by such an avenue. At 
present there is no doubt that some of the older men who are 
ordained are such failures. - aes 











THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES IN THE FUTURE 


' When their secular training is ended candidates for the — See 
“ministry should normally proceed to a Theological College, = at 
“Such colleges would thus become, as indeed they have already = = 
tended to become, not quasi-private ventures, but an essential 
part of the work of the Church, officially recognised and 
controlled. Defects in the existing system to which reference 
_has been made seem to the writer ‘to call for more extensive’ 
changes than are advocated in the body of the present Report. 
It is obviously essential to sound progress that the colleges 
should be placed on a firm financial basis; they should be 
subsidised by the Church in its corporate capacity. Whether 
“the subsidy is direct or, by means of bursaries to students, 
“indirect, such financial support necessitates effective super- tee, c- 
vision. Theultimate control of all theological colleges should be oie Re. 

: 
: 











_ vested in some National Board which would be representative 
“of the whole Church. It would seem advisable that this ze; 
“body should work through a (preferably small) local Com> ~~ 
_ mittee in sympathy with the tradition that had been established = 
_ in each particular college. On the local Committee there should 
"be the principal, representatives of the staff, of past students 
_and of the National Board. It is expedient that the theological 
~ colleges should be fairly large and uniform in size, between 
100 and 150 students being trained. simultaneously in any 
' particular college. They should be situated in towns where Bes 
there is a University, and the various members of their staffs _ Ried 
should be intellectually of such a status that each is recognised. © 
as a University teacher. ae 


Tur SPECIAL TRAINING OF CANDIDATES FOR THE DIACONATE 


At a theological college the education of students should be. eB 
_ both* spiritual and intellectual. The value of the spiritual oe. 
- training given will be largely determined by the influence of 
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the principal and his staff. The corporate religious life 
college must be vigorous. The obligations of the ~ hi 
- calling” of the ministry must be constantly emphasised. An _ 
atmosphere of devotion must be established and maintained. — 
The interest of students in moral and social problems must beg 
quickened. By example and precept they must be taught” 
that through prayer, meditation and sacrament come — 
spiritual guidance and strength, They must, in short, 
be trained to realise and value the presence of God in” 
their souls and to show the love of Christ in their lives.” 
Such knowledge is conveyed, not by a ‘system, but by — 
men who have gained it for themselves. Fortunately there — 
is no reason to fear that the Church will ever lack a_ 
supply of such men whom it can put in charge of its theo-— 
logical colleges. Rs rane = : —— 
The intellectual education of candidates for the ministry © 
must become more thorough than it is at present if we are — 
_ to improve the theological scholarship of the-clergy and to 
make them better able to teach persuasively. Ideally, the — 
period of training should be of not less than three oe 


“ec 


duration. It would probably be expedient that the courses 
at the various colleges should be standardised by the National - 
Board to such an extent that candidates could pass from one : 
college to another. They should spend not less than a year © 
in each college; but, ‘just as men training for the secular _ 
. professions are, to an increasing extent, educated at more than ~ 
one University, so candidates for the ministry might be Ej 
advantaged by coming under the influence of different teachers j 
and of varied types of spiritual activity during their three 
years’ training. Students should be encouraged to take an © 
active share in the thought and life of the University where © 
their college is situated. -They should attend University — 
lectures in theology, whether given by members of the English ~ 
_ Church or not, and should continuously associate with candidates — 
for the ministry of other Christian bodies. Besides those subjects - 
of study which aré generally deemed essential to a sound theo- © 
logical education, candidates should be trained in elocution, — 
the writing of English, social economics and probably 
psychology. It is by no means easy to settle what knowledge q 
of languages, other than English, should be demanded. © 


Probably each student of Class a (§4) should study Latin, and — 
one or more of the Greek, Hebrew, French and German ~ 
-languages. Probably, also, students of Class b should, if 
they desired, be excused any foreign language. There | 
seems good reason to believe that a majority of those 
now ordained have no real knowledge of any language but — 
their own. = 
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-- OrpINaTION EXAMINATIONS 


‘Zz At every theological college examinations should be held 


annually at the close of the academic year, and the standard 
throughout the country should be uniform. The examination 
- test at any particular-college should be made by a body of 
_ examiners selected in part by the National Board and in 
_ part by the staff of the college. Success in the final examina- 


- tion would give a theological diploma. When a student had _ 


2 obtained this diploma any further Bishops’ examination 
_ preliminary to Deacon’s Orders would be unnecessary. The 
student would normally be under an obligation to seek ordina- 


"an interview, or a series of such, satisfy himself as to the 
_ candidate’s fitness in respect of character, orthodoxy, ete. 
' But the present system, whereby each Bishop has his own 
set of examining chaplains, and his own examinations, 
- should be abolished: with the multiplication of dioceses 
it leads to waste of energy and inequality of standards. 
‘It would*probably be advisable that examinations to test 


_in various local centres under the auspices of the National 
~ Board. 

- No man without a theological diploma should normally 
_ receive ordination as a Deacon. Exception might be made in 
_ the case of men of marked intellectual power, of candidates 
- who were already trained ministers of other denominations 
_and of men who had as laymen done missionary work of 
- outstanding value. All such should be approved by an 
- ad hoc Committee of the National Board. 


hee. - ConcLUSION 


Were such a system established as has been outlined we 
‘might get an adequate supply of well-trained clergy. Under it 
-a man would normally be ordained Deacon at the age of 24. 
- He would then not have had a more elaborate training than 
_ that usual in the Roman Catholic and Presbyterian Churches. 
_ The cost would be great; but it would be disproportionate 
* neither to the necessities of the situation nor to the wealth of 
Jaymen in communion with our Church. Initially financial 
_ difficulties might seem insurmountable ; but the change would 
give renewed vigour to the intellectual and spiritual life of 
the Church, and no vigorous religious body need ever fear 
that it cannot raise the money necessary for its legitimate 
needs. 5 

Z E. W. BARnNgs. 
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tion from the Bishop of the diocese, if any, which had con- ~ 
tributed to his support. The Bishop would naturally in ~ 


the fitness of men for the priesthood should be conducted 
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appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the supply and — 


pared to endorse all their recommendations, I would refer 
_ to this report as containing a large amount of valuable and — 


the Church’s Ministers as a fundamental department of Church 
_ Finance. 


_ tion and Professional Training. 


- qualification for Holy Orders, a three years’ course of Higher 
_ Education, followed by a two years’ course of Professional | 







Tae TRAINING OF Canpwarzs 3 FOR Hoxy Opens @) 
The question. of the training of candidates for Holy Orden! 


has for some time occupied the attention of the Church. In 4 
June, 1908, there was published the report of a Committee — 


training of candidates for Holy Orders. ‘That Committee 
investigated the subject with great thoroughness, and it is 
unnecessary to repeat their investigations. While hot pre- 
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useful information, and as giving the lines on which aeecliot 4 


ment has pontianes since then. The following are their ~ 


recommendations : 3 
1. That the normal course of education preparatory to the 

Priesthood should be deemed to be (1) a Secondary Education — 

up to the age of 17 or 18; (2) a Higher Education at a Univer- 5 


' sity or elsewhere; (3) a Professional Training. : 


2. That steps should be taken to place such a course of: 
Education within the reach, of all who may be selected as 
suitable candidates for Holy Orders. 

3. That*this should be done by treating the Education of © 


_4, That a Church Finance Board should be created having 
for its object the provision of means for the training, main- 
tenance, and superannuation of the Ministers of the Church. ~ 

5. That funds should be made available for assisting suitable 
candidates to obtain a Secondary as well as the Higher Educa- c 


6. That a University course should be regarded aS a pre- 
liminary to, not an alternative for, a Professional Training. 

7. That provision should be made at the Universities for the 
eare and supervision of candidates for Holy Orders by ac- 
credited representatives of the Church. 

8. That in order to obtain a high and a uniform standard of | 
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Training, should be ultimately required, as a rule, of candidates - 
for Holy Orders. 

9, That-as a step towards this standard all Graduate Cande 
dates should be required to receive one year of Special Training, ~ 
and that all other candidates should be required to pursue a ~ 
course of studies extending over four years, part of which should. { 


be devoted to Higher Education and part to sR fOFess rat 3 
Training. 


10. That steps should be taken to provide 1 more Church 4 
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Is at ‘our modern Universities, to which students of 





‘Host ; 
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« University course. 


11. That a Central Candidates’ Council should be created | 


| to supervise all matters connected with the supply, recruiting, 
_. and training of candidates for Holy Orders. os 
-. Since then there has been much ideas 
_ in Convocation, in meetings of the Bishops, in conferences of 
_ the heads of theological colleges; of Bishops’ examining chap- 
~ lains, and others who are interested in the subject. The 
_ action of the Bishops has resulted in the laying down of two 
_ requirements for candidates for Holy Orders: the first, that 
_ they should be normally graduates of some University ; and 
the second, that they should have definite training in some 
_ theological college. ‘These recommendations have provoked a 


considerable amount. of criticism and discussion, and have. 


_ proved to be impracticable in working. = = 
. One definite benefit obtained has been the establishment of 


_ a Central Advisory Council on the training of the ministry. | 
_ The most important work that this council has so far accom- -. 


_ plished is that it has begun a system of inspection of the 
existing theological colleges, and that that inspection has in 
_ certain cases led to action. ve 


tT 


The existing arrangements for theological teaching and the 


- training of candidates for Holy Orders are: first, the Theo- . 
logical Faculties of Oxford, Cambridge and Durham ; secondly, 

_ King’s College and Highbury College, London, which are ~ 
- schools in the University of London; thirdly, St. David’s 


- College, Lampeter ; fourthly, between twenty and thirty theo- 
_ logical colleges, some of them confined to graduates and others 
open to graduates and non-graduates equally, situated for the 
_ most part away from Universities, and not directly associated 
- withthem. The larger number of those ordained in the Church 
-of England were, before the war, graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge, some of whom had received special theological 
"training, others’ of whom had not. The special theological 
_ training was given mainly by the different theological colleges, 
and it is these institutions that we would first consider, 


i. 


UL 


*. In studying theological colleges ‘it must be recognised that 


E the work they have done has supplied a place which was 
wanting in the Church before; that they were the first institu- 


my : 
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‘Non-Graduate Theological Colleges should have access for a _ 


sion on this subject 
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for Orders ; and that there are many who have owed much to 
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tions to attempt to create an ideal for the training of « 


them in the development of their spiritual life; but at the same © 
time the system which they represent has grave defects. It ~ 
does not, I believe, represent the lines on which the training ~ 
of the clergy should be developed, and there should not be any — 
extension of theological colleges unconnected with the Univer- ~ 
sities. There are in my opinion grave defects both in relation — 
. to the teachers and the students. They have been in all cases ~ 
small, and in consequence the staff that they have had has been © 
quite inadequate for the variety of subjects that must be — 
taught. The greater part of the lecturing has had to be under- ~ 
taken by the Principal, and, as he has to cover so much ground, 
it will be most difficult for him to carry on independent re- — 
search and work in the manner which will make his lectures ~ 
_ most stimulating to the student. But, further than that, his — 
position, removed from the University, will deprive him of that 
element of criticism which should always be present in the _ 
mind of every teacher. He will not be in any close touch © 
either with the teachers on other subjects or with those who — 
are teaching the same subject as himself, and unless he is a man 
of great intellectual force and originality, there will be danger — 
of his teaching and his views becoming stereotyped. 
. While the effect upon the teacher will thus have a tendency ~ 
to be narrowing, there will be a danger of that amongst the — 
students being more partisan. Instead of being taught by a © 
variety of teachers who will inevitably approach the subject — 
from different points of view and, by the divergencies between ~ 
them, will arouse a certain amount of the spirit of criticism 
and inquiry, they will be likely to take the views that are given 
them on the authority of their teacher without criticism, and ~ 
the tendency will be to make them dogmatic and prevent them — 
from having the habit of mind which will make them naturall: 
~commend their teaching to those who think differently. 
A similar criticism may be made against the spiritual atmo- | 
sphere of such a college. It will, of course, be the case that — 
Many men, especially those who for the first time come under 
definite spiritual influence and theological instruction, will © 
_ have both their mind and their spirit stirred, and they will — 
feel that they owe a great debt of gratitude to the college. It — 
must be remembered that this will be the case whenever S 
young men are brought under definite religious influence. It ~ 
is true again, that they may be able to learn something about _ 
an ideal of Christian worship. But it may be questioned — 
whether in both cases they will not suffer from such influences — 
coming upon them in too narrow an atmosphere. When a- 
small body of men are collected together, under circumstances. — 
- somewhat isolated from other religious bodies, from the com- : 











of the people and from any atmosphere of intellectual 
criticism, they will tend to develop an intensive but narrow 
frame of mind ; and, however earnest they may become, not 
only their intellectual but their spiritual life will be developed 
_ on lines somewhat remote from others, and they will often 
fail in sympathy with other forms of religious life, even within 





their message to those to whom they are sent. 


_ eolleges to represent one particular type of theological opinion, 
_ whether high, low, or broad, is most unfortunate and quite 
unnecessary, and to it, I believe, is largely due the excessive 
_ development of party spirit within the Church. . I have myself 


_ different types of opinion in one college. I am convinced that 
one of the most essential reforms in the Church is that the 
- training for Orders shouldbe entirely removed from any 
~ sectional control, and that the future clergy should be trained 
_ not as High-Churchmen, or Low-Churchmen, or Broad-Church- 
— men, but as ministers of the Church of England. : 


~ What I should desire to emphasise is that it is just in the 
- spiritual training on which so much emphasis is laid that the 


mistake of the residential theological colleges is most con- 
' spicuous. The laity expect, and desire, that the clergy should 
be really good men, but they are only irritated when they find. 


_ that the chief result of their training is to give them a fashion ~ 


of religion different from that of their fellow-countrymen. 
_ The religious habits of the English laity are often old-fashioned, 
_ but they are genuine and sincere. The future clergy should 

learn, above all, to understand and sympathise with them, 


but often they seem rather to learn to adopt towards them an 


attitude of spiritual superiority and to alienate them by 
religious practices which the people do not understand. 
s It is for these reasons that I could not recommend any 
extension of the present system of theological colleges, and 
would desire to see the development of theological education 
mainly in Universities. _ 
The remedy proposed is that the existing theological faculties 
in the Universities should be developed and that there should 


be larger colleges founded, with improved. status and remunera- ~ . 


-_ tion of the teachers and other officers, and that these should be 
placed in centres of vigorous intellectual life, where students 
~ and teachers alike will meet not only those who are working on 
~ other subjects of study, but candidates training for the ministry 
of other denominations. To do this effectively, much more 
money must be provided, and this should be contributed by the 
~~ Church as a whole ; and with financial support must go control 
by the Church as a whole. 
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In particular I am of opinion that the tendency of theological : 


“ seen the advantage of associating students representing very 


- the Church of England, and in the capacity for commending ~ | 


\ 
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i Pinte a These institutions, therefore, must be administered by gover - 
Ff Ing bodies in the same way as other University Colleges, for — 


that is the status they must have ; they will; in fact, be Uni- © 
: » versity Colleges in one Faculty. me gah am 
ss We would say something more upon each of these points. 
i First, the colleges must be larger, with adequately paid ~ 
ee professors. ‘There are two things that are necessary in a pro-— 

_ fessor of theology ; he must be in touch with, and acquainted 


Bey a! with, everything of importance that is being written on the 
Bate he. subject, and he must be in a position to carry on original © 
er investigation and thought himself; it is only the combination i 
of these two elements which will enable him to speak with - 
; authority and to find an adequate stimulus. This is not ; 
eee possible unless at least five or six teachers of professorial ; 
“* _ position and authority are provided, and they must have such 
_- *. a stipend as will enable them to give themselves up to the 4 
ai study of the subjects which they teach. It is obvious that this — 
cannot be done unless the theological colleges are sptheien laa 
large, nor would it be wise to separate such intellectual centres 
of teaching and place them away from the main centres of i 





a intellectual life. _ If the Church were to expend so much money 4 
ee on theological teaching and learning it must be in those places a 
ert, where its influence will be most widely felt. ; 


abst Secondly, there are further advantages in associating these ; 
ae colleges with the Universities. There are many subjects of : 
H 


if trained in theology would be able to attend lectures on arts, 
Me _ Scientific, or economical subjects. In particular, every Uni- 
one versity now has a Department of Education, and it would be 
eat easy for arrangements to be made for theological students 








to receive instruction in that department. ; 
_ Thirdly, as regards the government of/such a college, it is 
Ss recognised that in all University Colleges the teachers should 
eS have considerable weight in its, management, and in most — 
Universities the representation of teachers on the governing ~ 
body is made an essential requirement. Then there must be _ 
TRG adequate representation, however it is provided, of the Church 
‘ote as a whole. It is important also to secure some maintenance. 
+ of the traditions of the institution, and that will _probably 
e be most adequately done by arranging that there shall be — 
“representatives of the old students of the college on the govern- 
ing body. The point which it is essential to remember is, that 
if the institution is te receive considerable support from Church. 
_ funds, it must have a governing body representative of the . 
Sena Church as a whole, and if it is to fulfil the academic functions 
properly the teachers must have a sufficient share in the 
government. I do not in any case think that the control of 
the Advisory Council would be sufficient. | rae, 


\ oes 


. study subsidiary to theology in which the University would — 
__- provide quite adequate instruction. Those who are being . 
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-~ The question has been raised as to what the relations of 
"these colleges would be to the University in connection with 
_ which they worked. The answer must be, that it must vary 
~ very considerably according to the constitution of the Univer- 
sity. At Oxford and Cambridge, where there are well-estab- 
- lished and authoritative Faculties of Theology, it is obvious 
_ that the supervision of the training of candidates for Orders 
would be placed in the hands of the Faculty, and of the teachers 


_ who are associated with them. The arrangements, for example, | 


_ for the spiritual and liturgical training, and for such subordi- 
‘nate matters as voice production, would be in the hands, 
primarily, of the Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford. 


_ There are both at Oxford and Cambridge at least thirty teachers 


-- who would be able to take some part in this work. 
_ What further provision should be made for residence in the 
religious life of those being trained for Orders must be a matter 
_ of further consideration. It is possible that, and as part of the 
system, one or more theological colleges or residential hostels, 
which would give the advantage of corporate life, might be 
necessary. As the intellectual training of the candidates 
» would be carried out by the Faculty, it would not be necessary 
that these colleges should have a large staff. Any teaching 
_ that they would give would be mainly personal and tutorial, 
and their principal or any other teachers connected with them 
- would take their part in the general work of the Faculty. 
_ Such colleges already exist both at Oxford and Cambridge. 
_ .The position of Durham would be similar. There there are 
already, besides the colleges of the University, two theological 


colleges, St. Chad’s and St. John’s, which are designed to 
_ supplement the work of the University in training for Orders.  ~ 


__- At London the position must be somewhat different. The 
theological college takes its place as a school of the University 
_ in the Faculty of Theology, and, as regards the training of its 
~ students, has full authority, but it meets other colleges of other 
_ denominations on the Faculty, which is composed. of the 
teachers of all the different theological colleges. A similar 


situation prevails in Manchester, and no doubt in other Univer- — 
_ sities different lines of development would work out. What is — 
' important to emphasise is that there must be considerable 


freedom of development, and no particular uniformity should 
_. be sought. . \ . 


VI 


‘There ‘should be room for the same freedom as regards 


the general lines which the training of candidates for Orders . © 


should follow. We have already referred to the fact that a 
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courses of study must exist. . 


_as possible. The study of theology may be equally well 
_ approached from the side of languages and literature, of history, 
of philosophy or of science, according to the interests of the 


‘It is carefully thought out, and it is specially adapted to give 
him both the general and special knowledge which will be 


‘able men at Oxford and Cambridge, who cannot really get much 
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resolution passed by the Bishops would require all candidat 
for Orders, with certain exceptions, to be graduates ; 
there is a large body of opinion which would demand that t 
logical study should be in all cases post-graduate. I dou 
whether any very drastic rules will ever be found to be practic- ~ 
able. It will probably. be found that at least three different 
1. There can be no doubt that, especially for the abler © 
men and for those who are capable of getting real advantage 
from a full University course, the ideal would be a University 
course in arts or science or some similar subject, lasting three — 
or four years, followed by a special theological course of not } 
less than two years. The general training should be as varied : 


student. 
2. But, secondly, there is another point of view which has ~ 
been put forward. It is pointed out that many men get little 
or nothing from their University eourse, especially a pass 
course. If their interests are in theology, it is maintained that — 
they will gain their intellectual training and the broadening of © 
their mind best by being taught the subject which they really 
desire to learn, but being taught it in a scientific manner. © 
This is the line which has been adopted by the University of © 
London, and is in accordance with the modern tendency to 
educate by specialisation. In London there are eight different 
Faculties. A student desirous of being an engineer, for © 
example, or a doctor, is not trained in general knowledge; — 
it is supposed that he has already acquired a sufficient amount ; © 
but he is given a wide and thorough course in his own subject. — 


necessary. In London, following these lines, the course for 
the B.D. is not a post-graduate course, but one for the first 
degree, and the intention is that it should include sufficient 
arts training. It may be suggested that probably the less 
advantage by the present pass course, would spend their —- 
years much better if they went through a graduated course of — 
training in subjects preliminary to Orders, including both 
arts and science, but directed throughout to a particular end. 
8. Then, thirdly, it is doubtful whether it will ever be possible ~ 
to staff the Church of England suitably for all the work that 
it has to do, unless there is room for the training of those who 
are, for various reasons, unable to obtain a University degree. 
A degree course is not a good one for older men. It may be 
suggested that here, too, a carefully thought-out and graduated 


~ 
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hat is required, and that much of the advantage of 5 
ity training will be gained if that course can be pursued 
3 a college within the atmosphere of the University, where 
there are other students who are themselves going through a 
full University course. What is important is not a University 


degree, but a University training. In general, it must be; 


emphasised that the Church has need of men of varied types 
and gifts, and the training that it offers must also be varied 
in character. Z 








+ 


VII 


___ If the policy which has been outlined, of concentrating the 
great bulk of theological teaching in close connection with 
the Universities, is followed, the question arises, what should 
be the use or purpose of the existing theological colleges ? 
' It is probable that there is no reason for the continued existence 
of some of the weaker ones. Some of them are already situated 






College, Lampeter, should be removed to Bangor, and be 
closely associated with the University. The remainder might 
be associated with the various University centres of theo- 
~ logical instruction, and might perform useful functions. A 
~ college like Kelham, while retaining its junior branch in the 
_ country, might develop its’ senior branch in close relation to a 
' University. There are always some students who have wasted 
_ their time at a University, and feel that a new start elsewhere 
- would be a great benefit to them. There are others who, 
- during some period of their training, would desire some rest 
from the University atmosphere. We think that provision 












- might quite reasonably be made for both these classes of . 


_ students, and that the existing theological colleges would 
- thus have a useful function to fulfil. They would not in any 
- ease require large staffs to teach theology, and the greater 
_ part of the teaching would be carried on at the Universities, 
and the training at such colleges would be mainly personal 
and tutorial. 


‘VI 


On the two subjects of syllabus and examinations I do 
- not wish to speak in detail. I should endorse all or almost 
all that has been said by Dr. Goudge on the subject of the 
syllabus. During the period that I lectured at King’s College 
_ on Theology I conformed almost precisely to the system that 


he outlines. I attempted to lecture on Christian Theology. 


as a whole, and only referred to the Creeds and _ Articles. 
_ Although the great pressure of other work made my lectures 





“near to a University and affiliated with it. St. David’s - 

















“method. I may add that so far as we were able to make our | 


students should be not by the Bishops and their chaplains— ~ 
although these will, of course, have to supplement all other — 
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most imperfect, I am convinced of the great superiority of th: tb 


teaching satisfactory at King’s, it was because. we entirely 
ignored the Bishops’ examinations on any authorised syllabus, — 


_ T would, however, suggest that there be added to Dr. Goudge’s" 


syllabus the two subjects of the Philosophy of Religion and the 
4 


_ study of Comiparative Religion. 


It is not, however with details that I would concern myself, 
but with general principles. Within certain limits considerable 
variety should be allowed in the different courses, and especially 
as to the order in which different subjects should be learnt, 
and the relative importance ascribed -to them. Anything 
like a general syllabus should be avoided. The number of 
subjects which might be included in a course of training for 
Orders is too large for any one student to learn them all, or 
any one institution te teach them all. It would be quite 
natural that, partly as the result of tradition, partly owing to 


_the influence of individual teachers, at one University more 


stress should be laid on the study of the Bible, at another on the 
Philosophy of Religion, at another on Church History. 4 

The second point I would endorse is that the teaching must ~ 
be throughout of the kind that we are accustomed to associate ~ 


- with an Honours Course, that it must be directed towards : 


stimulating the mind rather than preparing for an examination, 
and that it should not be merely academic or pedagogic in~ 
character, but concerned with the serious interests of life and 
the future work of those who are being taught. 1 

Thirdly, in order to fulfil these aims, it is necessary that the - 
present system of examinations be changed. As Dr: Watson - 
says, speaking of Oxford : . iS } 

“Let us offer them a worthy diploma: and let the Pee 
accept it, Their present system of examination is not satis- 
factory; some of the subjects in which it tests knowledge are — 
useless for the primary purpose at which the Bishops aim ;_ 
the answers reveal nothing about the man himself. And, in~ 
any case, the examination is of that bad type which is derived _ 
from instruction ; and, furthermore, the diocese is too small a 
unit.’ - 

The main part of the intellectual testing of theological : 


tests by a more intimate enquiry of their own—still less by | 
such Central Examinations as that which is called the Univer- © 
sities Preliminary, but by the Universities. If the scheme 5 


“outlined in this memorandum were to be carried out the bulk © 


* See The Training of the Clergy in Oxford. By E. W. Watson, D.D., Regia : 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1917. v4 
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‘of the teaching of theology would be given by Universities or by 


colleges in close association with them, the examinations would 
‘than be conducted either by the University or by the college, "ae 
‘and a diploma would be granted implying that the student had ae 
‘gone through an adequate training for Orders, and passed the |, 
‘necessary examinations. The procedure would necessarily pa 
be different in different Universities. At Oxford and Cambridge lene 
‘the University or the Theological Faculty would issue the co ies eae 
diploma. In the University of London as it is at present eae. 
constituted that would not be possible, but the individual ~ a 
college should be strong enough to conduct its own examina- ag 
tions. The two points of importance are that more stress rf 
should be laid on the completion of a proper course of instruc-. 
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from a University should still continue to exist, and that 
at these colleges a candidate for Orders might obtain a part, _ 
“but not the whole, of his theological training. For the purpose 
of examination these colleges could be associated with or 
_ affiliated to a University or University College and their teachers 
would assist in conducting the diploma examinations of that 


tion than on the examination, and that the teachers them- 2% 
selves should be intimately associated with the examination. - va 
“Unless that is done it is impossible that the instruction should as 
be of that type which is essential for good training. — x 
It has_been suggested above that certain colleges removed A 


\ University or college. 


It remains to speak of the Central Advisory Council. Any . 
scheme of training such as has been outlined requires such a 
Council to supervise it. Variety rather than uniformity ; 
has been aimed at. It is proposed that the courses in the § 9. | 
_ different colleges and Universities should be developed freely’ 
and independently ; that they should be open to newinfluences | a 
and able to modify themselves to meet the various demands ES + 
that may arise. If this is done, it will be necessary that there _ a 
should also be variety in the tests of candidates for Orders, = 
and the Universities and colleges themselves will have to be __ i 
' the main body who examine and report on the merits of those the tee 
- whom they have trained.. To inspect, to co-ordinate, and to : 
~ approve these various bodies, a Central Advisory Council, 
such as has already been established, will be necessary, per- 
~ forming functions similar to those of the Central Medical 
~ Council. Some criticism has been offered as to the composition ~ ests - 
of this body, and it has been stated that many of its members|. ; 
are not in sufficient touch with the training for Orders to be 
able to give much assistance. Its composition and constitu- 
tion, therefore, should be carefully examined. f 
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tion of education, and stereotype methods of theological instruc- 
tion, it might become a great danger to the Church. 


assumed that in the future, as the Report so strongly urges, ‘ 


. follow it. Candidates for’ ordination will not devote much . 


‘cannot afford to do so. The Examination Syllabus and the 
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I would emphasise, in conclusion, that this Council 
of great value if the aim that it puts before itself is to prom: 
variety in teaching, and if it does not attempt, by any central — 
system of examinations, or by rigid syllabuses, to produce — 
uniformity. If it were to build up a bureaucratic administra- 
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The purpose of this Appendix is entirely practical. It is 


every ordained man will have received before his ordination — 
two years’ special training for his work. Our question then 
is this: What should be the character of the examination 
which he must pass before his ordination as deacon ? a 
further examination will lie in front of him before he can be 
ordained as priest, and every priest should be, in a greater or 
less degree, a student to the end of his days. But the training 
received before the first ordination is the key of the position. — 
Very few will be students after ordination who have not : 
already both learned the value of study and learned how and i 
what. to study. Now, the character of the training depends — 
largely upon the character of the examination, which will — 


time or attention to subjects in which they will not be examined. 
The weaker candidates cannot afford to do so; the stronger, 
whose ideals of knowledge are higher, will think that they — 


subjects studied must correspond the one to the other. Let — 
it then be observed what the aim of the two years’ course > 
should be. It should be to give the ordinand (a) a sound © 
foundation of knowledge for immediate use, and (b) a desire for 
further knowledge, and a plan for its attainment. It may be © 
difficult to do this adequately in two years, but it is impossible — 
to do more. Every hour devoted at this stage to other things 
is time stolen from the study of what is necessary to the study — 
of what is comparatively unimportant. In discussions as to 3 
the training of the ministry this is sometimes forgotten. The 
work of the clergy touches life, or should touch it, at so many — 
points, that it is difficult to think of any form of knowledge 
which will be entirely useless to them; while very many forms i 
will seem little short of essential. Those whose. special ex- _ 
perience leads them to appreciate the special value of a par- ; 
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cular kind of knowledge naturally urge that the clergy should 
forced to acquire it. But the primary question is not what 


knowledge the clergy should acquire, but what knowledge they é 

- should acquire first. ‘The first thing necessary is that they should 

be on the way to become masters of their own craft, and the 

_ Examination Syllabus should be framed with that end in view. 

~ “Homo sum; nihil humanum a me alienum puto ” is an 

- excellent maxim for the clergy, when they have come to under- 

_ stand their own business, but a dangerous one before this has 

_ been accomplished. Those whose duty it is to train the 
clergy will, to take a few examples at random, impress upon 
their pupils the value of understanding the view of the world 
_ which modern science presents to us, the value of a knowledge 

- of economics, and the value of the best poetry and fiction, but 

- the Syllabus should pass such things by. 3 
Is then the present Syllabus satisfactory ? It will be here — 
- argued that it is not. It is far too academic, taking little | 
~ account of the practical work of the ministry. It attempts in 

_ some cases to cover too much ground, and so encourages ~ | 

" superficiality. It takes little account of modern knowledge 

~ and modern needs, and too often directs attention to dead | 

_ issues rather than to living ones. Above all, it omits much 

_ which is absolutely necessary. Let it be understood that to 
-attack the Syllabus is not to attack the actual examinations, — 





_ the examiners themselves, or the Bishops. In practice, the 
evils of the Syllabus are to some extent counteracted by a tacit 
_ agreement between teachers, examiners, and the Bishops them- 
~ selves, to deal freely with its requirements. A man properly ae? 
taught need have little fear that he will fail to pass the Bishop’s 5 
_ examination. Moreover the position of the Bishops in the 
- matter is not easy. The Syllabus is the Syllabus of the Uni- — 
 versities Preliminary Examination; it was not originally 
designed for the purpose for which the Bishops employ it. ~ 
: “The reasons why they adopt it are, firstly, that in view of the 28 
~ fact that men have often received a large part of their trainmg = 
~ before they have decided on their particular: dioceses, it is ‘ag 
necessary for the same general scheme to be adopted in all; . 
and secondly, that non-graduate candidates, who read during a 
their two years’ course for the U.P.E. cannot be expected to 
- do much extra work before their ordination takes place. The ae 
same reasons make it practically impossible for individual * Fengs 
Bishops to abandon this Syllabus, without causing greater aes 
~ evils than they remedy. The present moment is, however, 
' propitious. The great majority of our candidates will come in 
- the immediate future from the Services, and the Central | 
- Advisory Council has asked the principals of the Theological Fae mele 
_ Colleges to draw up a new Syllabus for their use, and accepted ey 
_ with very slight modifications the Syllabus suggested. This 
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Syllabus, the present writer believes, substantially repres nts 


‘the principals of the Theological Colleges nor the C.A.C. have © 
/ any responsibility for the criticisms that will be offered, except © 


_ the educational value of thoroughness are sure to be sacrificed. 
‘But the weakness of the present Syllabus does not lie here, but 
; ay knowledge of the Bible which is required. This indefinite- 


' being wasted in acquiring knowledge of the details of Bible 


. there is not time to study. Moreover—and this is much more 


date of the Hebrew books. (b) The history of the people of 


the story of the Gospels. (ce) The crowning revelation in the — 
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the Syllabus which the wisest reformers would desire for all — 
candidates. . The form therefore which this’ Appendix will 
take will be a criticism of the old Syllabus in the light of the ~ 
new. It must, however, be clearly understood that neither — 


~ 


in so far as the scheme they have adopted plainly implies them. ~ 
I.—The_ Bible.—The old Syllabus rightly lays stress upon — 


the study of the Bible, and—again rightly—demands both a _ 


general knowledge of it, and a particular knowledge of par- ~ 


‘ticular portions.. The study in detail of portions of the text — 


is of great importance. » Candidates for ordination must learn — 

both what is involved in thorough study of a book of the Bible, — 
and how fruitful such study is. It is thus that they are likely i 
to be led in after life to apply the method they have learned 3 


_ to-all the more important books of Scripture. One caution, 


however, is necessary. The-special books or portions selected ~ 
should not be too long, or contain what is tedious and un- — 
profitable. If this is forgotten, both thoroughness itself and 


aed 


a 


in the lack of definiteness as to the character of the general 


ness has probably resulted from a false view of the Bible as all 
equally the Word of God. It leads in practice to much time 
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history, and in getting up “ Introductions ” to books which — 


Apt, 


serious—it leads, like the false view upon which it seems to 
rest, to the Old Testament receiving far more than its due 
share of attention because of its greater length. During 
the two years’ course the study of the Bible should centre 
round the life and teaching and work of the Lord. Much 
more time should\be given to the New Testament than-to.the 
Old Testament, and the latter should be regarded primarily 
as the record of the preparation made for the Lord and His 
Kingdom by the call and training of the people of God, and 
the gradual purification and development of their theology, 
their worship, and their moral standards. Thus (a). the ele-. 
ments of Old Testament criticisms must be grasped, since the 
real development is frequently obscured by errors as to the 
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God from the earliest days to the birth of the Lord should be 
taught in outline, the Maccabean period being by no means 


omitted. It is the centuries immediately preceding the Lord’s _ 


birth which are of chief importance for the understanding of © 
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_ contrast with earlier standards, as well as its fulfilment of them, 
made clear. The Old Testament, embodies many conceptions 
of God, of the world unseen, of worship, and of duty, which, 
so far from. being: due to revelation, are exactly the conceptions © 
from which it is the work of revelation to deliver us. What- 
_ ever in the Old Testament is contrary to the mind of Christ is 
false. It may have had a necessary place on the road to truth, 
~ but it is not itself true. Such a historical study of the Old 
Testament. should be made living and practical, by pointing 
out how the pre-Christian conceptions still survive, not only ~ 
- among non-Christians, but among Christians themselves. The 
- same discrimination is obviously not required in the New ~ 
_ Testament as in the Old Testament. But here too’ the 
_ Syllabus should give more guidance. It is not to be desired 
that candidates for deAcon’ s orders should memorise the ~ 
' details of St. Paul’s missionary journeys, or attempt to master 
in detail the exegesis of such books as the Apocalypse and the 
_ Epistle to the Hebrews. But the life and teaching of the Lord 
_ should be most carefully studied, with the help of all the light 
_ which historical criticism throws upon’ them; the different 
' types of teaching found in the New Testament should be dis- ° 
- tinguished, and the development of doctrine, morals, and 
worship carefully traced. 
‘ II,—The Principles of Theology. eae the present Syllabus 
produces more serious evils. What: should be the aim of the 
_ teacher of theology ? It should surely be to teach men inv 
broad outline, and in the closest relation to life, the faith of 
the Church, as it stands contrasted with those false views by | 
~ which men ‘around them are living, and to explain the manifold 
- evidence upon which it rests; to awaken in them a living © 
- interest in the truth and to show them how to proclaim and to. 
maintain it; to explain the nature and use of Christian theo- 
3 logy,, how it stands related to the facts of revelation and ex- 
perience, and to the practical Christian life. If men do not 
- learn this before they.are ordained, in all probability they will 
‘never learn it. How then does the present Syllabus serve 
‘us? Candidates for ordination are to study “ The Creeds and 
- the Thirty-nine Articles—history, text, and subject-matter.” 
_ Here the first remark which suggests itself.i is that the history 
of doctrinal formularies belongs primarily to Church history, 
and not to theology. This is not so trifling a criticism as at 
_. first-it may appear. Not only does the present arrangement ~ 
tend to steal from theology the time which belongs to it, and \, 
to hand over that time—in the case of the Articles—to history ix . 
_ which is unimportant : it also enables examiners, who have =, \ Rg: 
little interest in theology, to set historical questions to the | 
exclusion of theological ones. ‘“‘ Doctrine”? papers are not 
I 
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unknown which contain practically no questions upon funda- 
‘mental doctrine at all. Secondly,,as to the text. To acqui 


is, quite unnecessary, and occupies a great deal of time. The® 
longer of the first importance, and, though here and there they f 


: the language which we should use to-day. No doubt, as long ~ 





ordination, it is their duty to assure themselves that such ; 
‘assent as is actually required may properly be given. © Very 


: theology have once been grasped. The present association of 


- devote themselves to the Articles, as if they were a handbook 
of Christian doctrine, and take the Creeds by the way, when | 


- misplaced exercise of ingenuity, to fit all necessary truth into 
the scheme—if we may call it a scheme—which the Articles ~ 
provide. It may also be possible to fit almost all that the ~ 
‘Articles say into another and an independent scheme. But ~ 
_. why should we complicate a task which is already difficult: by 
demanding the solution of either of these jig-saw puzzles? It ~ 
’ was surely not the purpose of those who framed the Articles ~ 





thing is more important to-day than the fundamental prin- 


but the first half of the first Article, and our most popular F | 





_ of his freedom—so important to any true theodicy—of his 
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a detailed knowledge of the text of the Thirty-nine Articles | 
Articles are largely occupied with controversies that are no — 
contain admirable statements of truth, their language is: not | 


as “assent” to the Articles is required of candidates for — 





little time will suffice for this when the principles of Christian 


; 


; 
Creeds and Articles in the paper on Christian doctrine has the 
same result as the present association of Old and New Testa- 
ments in the Bible paper. The longer and less important 
comes to overshadow the shorter and more important. Men 


4 
" 
; 
% 


they arrive at Article VIII. Now the Articles cannot possibly 
be treated as a handbook of Christian doctrine. Not only do 
they not correspond to our needs to-day, but they distract at- ~ 
tention from those needs. No doubt it may be possible, by a 


to ptovide a handbook of Christian doctrine.- The Articles ~ 
plunge at once into theology, without any attempt to explain — 
what the nature of theology is, or what.is the use which should 
be made of it. Moreover, they lay no solid foundation. No- ~ 


ciples of Christian Theism. Yet the Articles devote to them 


sentences. Where are the great truths of the Divine Father- 


hood, of God’s immanence and transcendence, of His eternal © 
, purpose for the world, of the kingdom for whose establish- 


. 
Commentary. on the Articles dismisses even this in a few | 

' 
ment. He calls us to co-operate with Him? Let us pass to q 
the doctrine of man. . Here the Articles begin with Original 
Sin. Surely a strange beginning! Where is the doctrine — 
of man’s glorious nature, of the image of God which he bears, ~ 
place in the Divine purpose, of the eternal life for which 4 
he is! intended? What should we think of the wisdom of 
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teaching morbid pathology to medical students, before they | 


ad received any instruction in anatomy or physiology? But 





even the doctrine of sin. Of Actual Sin—the great fact to be 


‘pressed upon the conscience—the Articles say little; their 


whole tendency is to lead us to regard it as an ‘unavoidable 
“consequence of Original Sin. The reality of Actual Sin depends 


this is not all. The Articles are of little assistance in teaching , 


upon the freedom of the will, and this the Articles, in deference — 


‘to St. Augustine, seem afraid to assert. Moreover, even the 


Article on Original Sin is worse than unsatisfactory. We have 


“here a scientific problem to face as well as a theological problem, 
and the Article helps us neither with the one nor the other. 


Moreover, its harshness is intolerable. Original Sin is, and — 


“must be, primarily an appeal to the Divine pity, and not to 


-“God’s wrath and damnation.’”” What we need to know is — 


“the mind and heart of God towards us as personal beings, with 


‘all our possibilities and all our disadvantages, and not the’ — 
relation of His holiness regarded in the abstract to our corrup- _ 
tion regarded equally in the abstract. Our Lord’s attitude tohgs 
the Galilean multitudes, His life laid down for us, His Spirit 
offered to us, bestow exactly the revelation which we require, 


“and it is just this which the whole series of Articles on “ grace ” 


tends to obscure. How does our Father\appear? Out of the 


“many metaphors which our Lord employs to describe the 
Divine relation to us, one—the judge in a criminal court—is 
selected, and this judge is regarded as a kind of moral con- 


‘noisseur, who appraises our best efforts by an ideal standard _ 
of his own, without. any regard to our possibilities. What has 


‘become of the infinite patience, of which the Biblé story is 


full, and of the loving consideration, to which in every nation he. 
that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is acceptable ? — 
Or consider the doctrine of Redemption. The Resurrection: 


and the gift of the Spirit are practically ignored.. Our Lord 


‘died for us, but He rose, it would appear, for Himself alone. - 


_The Article on the Resurrection deals only with the permanence 
of our Lord’s human nature, and that in the crudest way. 


There is no word of any spiritual change which has passed 
over it, or of any importance which it may possess for our-_ 


‘selves. When we come to the appropriation of redemption, 


there is no appeal to the will. We are told what we cannot do ~ 


‘and not what we can and must. Pelagianism is hunted out of 


“every cranny into whichit can retire ; Calvinism is left practically 
“unchecked. St. Paul’s mystical teaching as to identification | 


‘with the Risen Lord disappears, and we are left with a logical 
system of Anti-Pelagianism out of any relation to the facts of 
‘revelation and of life. Now all this profoundly shocks the 
“young student of theology, nor is he much helped by the well- 
“meant efforts of commentators to explain it away. So Wwe 
pare 
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might “go on. What kind of outline of the doctrine of the 


: ‘the treatment of the Incarnation and of the Sacraments is fa 


_ are a good many people who believe in the Blessed Sacrament, 
>. but do not believe in Almighty God.” The conclusion is 
_ plain. The detailed study of the Articles should be frankly 


should be told briefly what they are to study. They should i 


rity, the Christian doctrine of God, in His Unity and Trinity, ~ 


_. Church and in the individual, the doctrine of the Chureh and 
. the Sacraments, the doctrine of the last things. They should 
' also be distinctly told that they will be expected to understand 


established and is maintained. Thus the attack upon Chris-- 
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Spirit do the Articles supply? Where is the doctrine of the — 
last things? Do we to-day hold any such view of Holy — 
Scripture as the Articles, without stating, imply ? Of course, ~ 


: 

a 

better—the sacraments, indeed, owing to the controversies of 
the time, fill an altogether disproportioned place—but we are” 
considering the Articles regarded as a handbook of theology, — 
and regarded in that way there is little to be said for them. ~ 
The theological teaching of many clergy shows us the conse- — 
quence of so misusing them. It will be found on examination 
that it is exactly those great truths which the Articles fail to 
teach that many clergy also fail to teach. ‘I think that there © 
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abandoned, and the study‘of Christian theology substituted. 
Probably it is not desirable that any one text-book should be 
imposed, though, when the Syllabus has been reformed, text- 
books will soon be multiplied. It is enough that students © 
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study the nature of religious truth, its evidence and ’its autho- 4 


in His dealing with the world and with man in creation and 
providence, in revelation and redemption, the Person and © 
Work of Christ, the Person and Work of the Holy Spirit in the 


these truths, not only.in relation to the controversies of the 
past, but in relation also to the life and thought of the present, 
and to be able to express them, not in the language and forms 
of thought of the Hebrews of the first century, or of the Greeks 
of the fourth, but in those of their own day. ae 
III.—Christian Morals.—The neglect of this subject is probably 
the worst evil of the present system, and the evil is now widely 
recognised. The clergy for the most part have never had their 
attention directed to the full moral implications of their faith. 
What is the consequence? They suppose too often that 
human duty is the same for all, and clear to all without any 
teaching, though the grace of God may be needed in order to. 
perform it. Now Christian morals have their basis in Christian 
doctrine, and there is no other basis broad enough and strong 
enough to support them. The duties of the people of God to 
Him and to one another depend upon their special relation to 
Him, and upon the Divine acts, by which the relation has been — 
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tianity to-day is passing from doctrine to morals. As Eucken — 
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Psays, “the Heal conflict i is between ways of living ; ; ‘the intel- 
lectual conflict is an affair of outposts. So far from it being 
_ true that we can reject Christian theology and retain Christian 
morals, it is far easier to retain Christian theology and reject 
Christian morals. Many thousands of us unhappily do so. | 
if While all this is not grasped, the little moral teaching’ which 
_ We give is sure to be poor and uninspiring, negative rather than 
positive, and—this is especially noticeable—affected by the 
_ particular outlook of the classes, from which the clergy mainly 
spring. The primary reason why we fail so grievously to set . 
- forth the Christian ideal of brotherhood, and to take our place 
in the van of social reform, is not that we are ignorant of 
economics, but that we have failed to grasp the moral prin- 
ciples of the Gospel. Moreover the weakness, of our moral . 
_ teaching reacts upon our doctrinal teaching, sincé we fail to 
' show to what the latter leads. Now all this must at once be 
remedied if the Church is to do its work in the new age. Just 
as full a knowledge of Christian morals must be required as of — 
_ Christian ,doctrine. Such old standard books of English: 
theology as Pearson on The Creed and Nelson’s Fasts and 
_ Festivals made a real effort to exhibit.the moral bearings of | 
_ Christian truth; those which have taken their place do not. 
_ We must learn to speak not merely of sin but of sins, not 
merely of Christian conduct, but of what in detail it requires, 
of the natural virtues and duties, of the specially Christian — 
ideals, and of the basis supplied for all alike by the revelation — 
_ given in our Lord. Moreover, ‘we must be taught the causes 
_ and remedies of moral failure, why men sin in this way and in, 
_ that, by omission as well as by commission, and how they may 
_ be brought to cease-to sin. It is, of course, but a beginning 
which can be made before ordination, but it must be a real 
beginning, and the Syllabus must demand that it be made. 
_1V.—Christian Worship.—Here the broad principles of 
~ Christian worship should be substituted for the history. of the 
Book of Common Prayer. The first thing necessary is that cues 
students should learn what Christian worship i is by tracing its {eg 
origin and growth in the early centuries. It is. useless to_ 
memorise the changes which have taken place in the English 
_ Prayer Book before the principles are understood by which = = 
they must be judged. This does not mean that the English § | 
’ Prayer Book should be neglected; on the contrary, a fuller ©. 
knowledge of it should be required than has been required in ee 
~ the past. But it should be studied as a practical manual, in ae 
order to appreciate both its value and its limitations. Bee 
'V.—Church History—This is a dangerous study for those PE 
unfamiliar with the general history of the world. It creates ‘ 3 
an impression that. ecclesiastical affairs and persons have 
bulked much more largely in the history of the world than has 
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been actually the case. But the present Syllabus i is. Paes u 


reign of Queen Anne. This unhappy choice lies at the root» 
of many evils. (a) It leads to excessive importance being ; 


-reunion.’ What is necessary to be known about the Creeds and © 
causes of the religious situation to- -day. 


- examination. But the Syllabus should point out what it — 
should include, and examiners should see that the necessary _ 


pared to meet the demand. 


one hand, it appears e be an accepted principle of modern § 
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fortunate. It demands the study of General Church History” 
to A.D. 381, and of the history of the English Church to the” 


attached to the Christianity of the fourth century, and to this 
being erroneously identified with primitive Christianity. D i 
St. Athanasius is, of course, about as far from the Apostles” 
as we are from Hooker. But far more is known about the 


fourth century than about those which preceded it, and so 


it comes to fill most of the horizon. Perhaps the chief lesson © 
of the fourth century, though not of its great saints, is what 


_ /to avoid. (b) It leads to our ‘strange over-estimate of, 


the importance of the English Church, as compared ‘with | 


the other historic Churches. of Christendom, and with the i 
' great Nonconformist bodies. (c) It thrusts the missionary 


ealling of the Church into.the background. In the history of — 
the English Church we stop short before missionary activity — 
begins. (d) It leaves the present situation unexplained. The : 
present situation in England has grown out of the successes — 
and failures of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 


these are precisely the centuries which the Syllabus neglects. ~ 


Thus many of the.clergy know far more about Arianism than — 
about Roman Catholicism, far more about the Nonjurors than © 
about the Wesleyans. “What, then, should the Syllabus ask iS | 
It should ask that the history of the Christian Church should © 

be taught in outline from Pentecost to the present day. No 
line should be drawn between the history that falls within the 


_ Acts of the Apostles and the later history. Special attention — 
should be directed to the following points :—(a) Missionary — 


one and the causes which have forwarded it, or hindered i 

(6) the continuity of the Church in East and West ; 3 (c) them 
nek of the divisions of Christendom, and the obstacles to — 
other Confessions of Faith will find its place here; (d) the | 


VI.—Ministerial Training.—This it is not easy to test by | 
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work has been done. Voice production, elementary psycho- 
logy, method in teaching, the composition and delivery of © 
sermons, leadership in worship, whether formal or informal, © 
should all be included. Far more will, be demanded of the | y 
clergy as teachers in the days to come, and they must be prew 
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One question. remains. How should candidates for ona 
tion be examined? The answer is not quite easy. On the 
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ducation that the exar ination of students | should be con- — 
| ducted by their teachers, in co-operation with external exami- — 
ners appointed by a central board. The present system OF hae ne 
3 purely diocesan examinations leads in practice to too greats 5nd 
4 differences of standard in different dioceses. It must be Di 
' remembered that the clergy pass freely from one diocese to 
another, and that the admission of the incompetent is thus an) 
- injury to the Church as a whole. On the other hand, the. i 
_ Bishops cannot be expected to allow the examination of their 
_ candidates for ordination to be taken altogether out of their « 
_ hands. They have to take account of other than purely 
__ intellectual attainments. Perhaps a solution may be found _ 
by dividing the examination into two parts, the one being 
* conducted by the teachers in conjunction with external = —_ 
examiners, and the other by the Bishops and their Chaplains, 
H. L. GoupcE. 
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The Report has dealt fully with the training of the clergy = 
as teachers, but as, in the vast majority of cases, the parish oe a 
- will be the field in which they will exercise the teaching office _ Cue 
it is important to see what opportunities for instruction Sead 
already exist in it and how far they can be developed. Menta 
_ quite capable of giving useful instruction often do so on A VOLy 4 Winer 
limited and narrow scale, for they have failed to recognise 
the opportunities which are presented in the average parish, 
The object of this memorandum is to indicate: methods by 
- which teaching should be provided in the parish for children, © 
‘adolescents,’ and adults in accordance with their ages and 
_ their capacities for receiving it. eotine a fe . 
The Sunday school is the foundation of all parochial teaching. 
~ Roughly speaking, it. will provide. instruction for children 
_ from four to fourteen. Great care’ and trouble have been . 
spent by clergy and laity alike on the Sunday schools, but 
the complete ignorance of many of their past scholars of the 
very elements ‘of the Christian faith is a serious reflection on 
the efficiency of these institutions. ‘The retention of obsdlete:: Times 
_. methods, long discarded in the elementary schools, has largely — Wi 
~ counterbalanced the devotion of the teachers, It 1s now 
generally accepted that the Sunday school must be reformed 
~ on the basis of the three principles—the grading of the children , 
_ —the instruction of the teachers—and the use of modern 
appliances of teaching. Here, only two points need to be 
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_ the child’s admission as an infant to the departure for the — 


it. is essential that the teachers themselves should receive — 
_ instruction in the week on the lesson they aré expected to— 


a class at which questions and suggestions are invited, but 


Where the method of the Catechism is used it may be possible | 
_ to retain scholars over fourteen in the same organisation as 
younger children, but it is generally fatal to attempt to retain | 


_ them to drift away usually means that they quickly forget the 


to the Church or to any other religious organisation. Bible 


sg they have had in the Sunday school. But here again grading 








- Christian faith. 


|. The importance of this opportunity for instruction can hardly 


i life, the fundamental truths of the Christian faith. Not less. 
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mentioned. First, the grading will cover. the period from — 


Bible class at fourteen; the infant department may be for — 
children from four .to seven ; the intermediate department — 
for children of seven ; and the main school for the ages from 

eight to fourteen, sub-divided into three standards. Secondly, — 
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give on the Sunday ; this will be given, if possible, orally, in 


often it will have to be supplemented with a stencilled copy 
of the outline of the lesson for those unable to be present. In 
the teachers’ preparation the clergy have a Bible class for 
adults at which they can give far fuller instruction than what 
is required for the imparting of the lesson to the children. 
From the Sunday school scholar we pass to'the adolescent. 


boys or girls in the Sunday school when they have reached the | 
age at which they leave the elementary school. But to allow 


teaching they have already received, and are probably lost 


classes must be ready to receive them, in which they will be ; 
given instruction on more advanced lines than that which 
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is necessary; lads of fourteen and eighteen will not ‘mix 


together; classes ought to be provided for those below and © 
above sixteen. Courses of addresses will be given in both. 


grades on the Bible, on the Church, on conduct ; in the senior - 
class it is advisable that some simple evidential teaching 

should be given, as at this age the lad in the town districts — 
will be frequently hearing some of the objections urged against 


During the time the lads and girls are in the Bible class- 
they will probably come forward as candidates for Confirmation. » 


be exaggerated. All that they have been previously taught 
is now concentrated ina few classes; the teacher’s appeal is 
‘made to the emotions, mind, and will at the most impressionable © 
age. Now will be driven home, with practical application to 


\ 
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than fourteen classes will be necessary if this opportunity is to 


_ be used fully, and they will be supplemented by private — 


‘interviews at which it will be possible to find how far the 
candidate has really grasped the teaching he has been given. 
After the first Communion the newly confirmed should be _ 


/ £ 
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admitted into guilds or classes which, month by month, meet 
for instruction as well as for devotional preparation for the 
Broly Communion." 20 25) ai : gay 
_ In the above manner a more. or less complete system of 
- organisations for teaching purposes is arranged for all from 
_ the ages of four to twenty-one. But here, unfortunately, the — 
_ attempt to provide systematic instruction often ends, and 
- little or nothing is done to continue the teaching of those who 
_ have passed through the Sunday school and Bible class, or to, 
_ provide instruction for those who, for some reason or another, 
_ have received no definite religious teaching in their younger 
years. In the ordinary parish all degrees of ignorance or 
_ knowledge are represented. There is the nucleus of those who 
_ know and value their faith, and could, if challenged, give a 
_ reason for it. There is next the much larger body of those 
_ who, though they definitely claim their position as Churchmen, _ 
have the vaguest idea of the nature of the Christian faith; | 
their connection with the Church is ‘more traditional than 
_ personal, they are content with repeating phrases acquired 
_ long ago, but they could not explain their creed to an enquirer 
_ or defend it against a critic; they have accepted unreflectingly 
- all that they have been taught, and either through simplicity 
or lack of interest have failed to co-ordinate it with the 
" experiences of later life. Again, there is the multitude of 
- those whose connection with the Church is either nominal, 
or who stand entirely apart from all organised religion; they — 
- do not know what the Church teaches, often they attack what 
_ they imagine to be Christianity, but is really its caricature ; 
- often they seek satisfaction for their spiritual needs in some _ 
_ quasi-religious. movement, because they have never learnt 
that the Church contains within it some truth. which they 
imagine can only be found in Christian Science or the New 
_ Thought. What means, then, can be used to teach the vast 
mass of uninstructed laity of all degrees of intelligence and 
capacity ? | ae EAR 
First, far more importance should be attached to the sermon 
as a means of instruction. Few have such an opportunity 
_ as the clergy of the Church of England in the Sunday sermon. 
'_ It is expected and valued by the average Church-goer. It 
~~ is true that there are a few who repeat ad nauseam that what is 
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wanted is ‘‘ less preaching and more worship.” This may be _ 


_ the ideal of afew, but certainly it is not the wish of the majority 
~ of those who attend church; so deeply ingrained is the 
expectation of the sermon that its abandonment would mean in 

most cases decrease in the size of the congregation ; what is 

wanted is not less preaching, but better preaching. The Anglo- 
_ -Saxon reverence for the sermon should be used to its fullest for ° 
- purposes of teaching. Carefully thought out and systematic 











\ is especially the case if the subject is announced beforehand and — 


| ma in preparing for and following the course. 
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courses of sermons on great pate Shou: be ‘apart i 
‘brevity of the modern sermon makes it difficult to treat m 
_ than superficially the main doctrines of the Christian faith. 

But if Sunday by Sunday for weeks or for months some one | 
subject is taken, such as the Teaching of Our Lord, some book — 
of the Bible, the Apostles’ Creed, or the meaning, of Christianity, 
the effect of such a continuous course is very great. This — 


books are recommended which ‘can be used by the congreps Hors ; 


Often the subject taken will be evidential. No fear oP suggest- — 
ing difficulties should stand in the way; there are few who — 
even in the simplest congregations have not had some experience 4 
of the criticisms directed against Christianity, and those who 
have never known the pangs of doubt are unlikely to be troubled 
_ by sermons in defence of the faith. Sometimes, too, definite | 
instruction in quite short courses should be given on some of | 
' the religious and moral problems, such as, the Life after Death, 
the Marriage Laws, or other subjects which are at the time 
discussed freely in' the Press and are much in the minds 7 
thinking people. There are really no congregations which ~ 
are too simple for courses of instruction provided that the ~ 
_ preacher keeps close to life, stating actual difficulties and 
_ giving honest answers, not in the language of the universities ¥ 


_- but in terms most Seiliae to those whom he is addressing. 


The ordinary churchgoer is not above feeling a subtle satis- 4 
_ faction when the ‘preacher assumes he can follow an argument ; 
_ experience shows that a congregation is far more likely to be | 


attentive if the sermon is addressed to it as an assembly of 


thoughtful men and women rather than preached down to the — 


_. level of the least intelligent person it may contain. Incident- 


ally, such courses of sermons are of value to the preacher as . — 
_ well as to the congregation, they encourage him in consecutive 
_ study and.safeguard him from the waste of time so often 
involved in the search of a subject for the next Sunday sermon. . 
Besides the Sunday sermons many other opportunities of — 


' public instruction in church present themselves. Lectures 





‘ean be given in church at one of the mid-week services. It is ~ 
often useful, especially in the larger parishes, to invite to the ~~ 
Confirmation classes adults who wish to revive their memory ~ 
_of the teaching they received in the past; there are parishes — 
~ in which the confirmation class for adults held~as\ an after- 
- meeting on the Sunday evening is largely attended both by — 
lapsed communicants and others who have been confirmed ~ 
years before. Monthly classes. should be formed for the 
continued instruction of adult communicants as well as of 
‘those who have been recently confirmed. Instruction by 
Bialoguel is valuable if it is used ae and not too frequently ; ; 
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_ to announce beforehand that’ this has been the case. 


- be discussion and questions, the members being encouraged — 






_ stating briefly and concisely some doctrine; he is then 
criticised and questioned by an objector, probably one of his — 
clerical colleagues ; the difficulties raised must be those which 
_ are generally felt and should be stated fairly and strongly; _ 
hi 


_ The addresses will be more didactic and less hortatory than _ 
~ the Sunday sermon. Above all, at these classes there should 
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it should take place in church, either on a week-day or at an 
after-meeting on the Sunday: the conductor commences by 






question and answer must both be carefully prepared before- 
hand, and to avoid any appearance of unreality it is important 


_ Bible classes both for men and for women should be held— 
for the men, in the evening; for the women, in the afterndot: (eas 


4 


to make their contribution to the subject. ehh 
The Study Circle is of a different nature to the ordinary 
Bible class.. The classes which have been mentioned are 


usually taken by one of the clergy ; but the Study Circle should _ ae 


be taken by the laity with a leader chosen from their own 
number, The National Mission gave a great impetus to the 
method of instruction, and Study Circles sprang into existence 


Lar 


in many parishes. Numerous excellent books with appropriate — A" ; 


- are usually passive listeners. 


: _. Educational Association wish to see its system of tutorial classes 


questions for, discussion are now provided for use at these 
circles, and small groups of laity who work out for themselves 
the problems raised often’ gain more benefit than by attendance 


at Bible classes, where, through the nature of the case, they ie oe 


Those who have knowledge of the methods of the Workers’ 


used for the teaching of theology in the parish. Encouraging — 
experiments in this direction have been made recently, especially . 
in the diocese of Southwark. aut 
The question box should be established in most parishes. 
The congregation should be encouraged to place in it questions _ 
arising out of the sermon on any religious matter on which, 
information is required. Many who are afraid of exposing | 
their ignorance by a viva voce question will gladly slip their 
difficulty unsigned into this box. The question should be © 


answered either on some special Sunday of the month instead 


We 
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’ . to keep himself in touch with the difficulties of the congregation —_. 


. by those who stand apart in a spirit of indifference or criticism 


some way connected with the Church. The Sunday sermon 


of the sermon, or at an aft er-meeting, or at one of the week-day 
services or classes. Through this means the preacher is able 


to whom he speaks. “y ue} 
So far the methods of teaching which we have mentioned 
are unlikely to reach any except those who ‘are already in 


will not be heard and the Bible class will not be ‘attended 
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_ \ from the Church. For these something moré secular and ope 
than service or Bible class is required. The conference 
some form or another will gain the attendance of many who 
are determined not: to identify themselves with any religious 
_ organisation. In its simplest form it consists of a small group 
- of men or women invited by the‘clergy of the parish to meet — 
and discuss freely some of the problems in which they are 
interested ; the Christian position will first be stated either 
by the vicar or some selected speaker, and then is thrown open ~ 
to discussion. What, in a well-to-do parish, is a small gathering 7 
of educated. people after dinner in a study or drawing room, — 
_. becomes a large Sunday afternoon conference in a parish of © 
, adifferent type. In this latter case the conference is advertised a 
as open to all; probably there is not even a roll of membership. — 
After a hymn and prayer the lecturer opens—he may take — 
Bible difficulties, Christian evidence, Social and Moral Problems, is 4 
or any, subject which is of general interest and on which the } 
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_ ‘Christian standpoint needs to be stated. When the lecturer — 

_\ has finished, any of the audience may rise to question, criticise, — 
or support the views he has expressed. The freest expression — 
of opinion is allowed, subject, of course, to a time limit ; at-® 

_ the end the lecturer replies to questions and criticisms. Such i: | 

_ conferences are of the greatest value in working-class districts ;_ 

_. democracy has a passion for free and open discussion; the — 

ss mere fact that the clergy are prepated to submit their views: 
to. an audience which is allowed to express its opinions freely . 

__ helps to remove preliminary prejudices. Many, too, in these = 

_, conferences have for the first time the chance of discovering 

_. |. what really is the Christian position, while the speaker gains 

‘by hearing criticisms whieh are urged against views he has 

uttered so often, unchallenged, from the pulpit. 

. The question of literature has been left untouched in this. 
memorandum ; books should be recommended from time to 
time in the- parish magazine or by references in sermons. 

a ‘Where possible, books and useful leaflets should be on sale 

Pic" at the entrance of the church, or when this is inadvisable at _ 

+ some conveniently situated bookseller. In some cases small 

Beets, parochial libraries might be formed, from which, at a nominal 

4. fee, the books might be obtained. ' 
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Tur Trarine oF Seconpary ScHoor MisTRESsES 


_ (This paper is written under the disadvantage of uncertainty as — 
to changes which may be made in the Regulations for Secondary 
| Schools and Training Colleges by the new Education measures.) 


| 
This Appendix deals with one aspect only of the training of . 
; 
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_ TRAINI 


_ Secondary School Mistresses—viz., that which concerns their. 
work as teachers of religion. For this purpose we have to. 
consider what opportunities are afforded them during their 
course of preparatory training, and what opportunities. are 
available after that is completed. | ie ae 
_ Iam not able to write with the authority of personal ex- 
" perience, but I venture to offer conclusions formed from an 
_ acquaintance with many secondary teachers, frequent oppor- 
' tunities of learning their views on this subject, and thirteen 
_ years’ experience in connection with the training of theological 
_ students, of whom a considerable number are teachers in 
- secondary schools. I have also_ received much valuable | 
help from the answers to enquiries which I recently addressed 
_ to, Mistresses in Secondary Schools and Heads of Women’s 
- Colleges. The answers refer to: (a) schools in which Church — 
- teaching forms a regular part of the school curriculum, and 
- (b) Government-aided schools,* in most of which some kind 
_ of Bible teaching is given but in which “no catechism or — “a 
- formulary distinctive of any particular religious denomina- 
~ tion ” may be taught, with the exception that, unless prohibited 
+ by the instrument under which the school is governed, denomi- 
_ national teaching may be provided by the governing body for , 
any pupil upon the written request of the parent or guardian.) 
- Such instruction must be provided from funds other than — 
grants from the Board of Education ‘or any local authority.t 
It is in these undenominational schools that the greater — 
_ number of secondary school girls are educated. Very many 
' are the children of Church parents and baptised members 
of our communion. A large proportion of their teachers are. _ 
~ Churchwomen who, though precluded in most cases from » — : 
' giving distinctive Church teaching, have opportunities of 
incalculable importance for exercising a strong spiritual re a 
- influence on their pupils by the power of their own faith and : 
personality as well as by their actual teaching. 
- — Most of the mistresses in schools recognised by the Board of 
Education have been educated at one of the Universities. It _ 
is the exception for them to receive any special training for Pee 
_ teaching religion. In many of the colleges students join'some = =” 
society (e,g., the Student Christian Movement) for private/and: “47 55a 
-eorporate study. In addition, in some colleges, Divinity = =~ 
~ lectures, both Church and undenominational, are arranged, but _ ere | 
attendance is optional. Hitherto at Cambridge a Gospel in, j 
~ Greek has been one of the subjects which may be taken for the . 
~ Previous Examination. At Oxford it is usual for a degree i 
 eourse student to take Divinity Moderations—%.e., to pass in Pe. 
* Tt has not been practicable to obtain definite information with regard to” 


_ private schools. In certain municipal and private schools no religious teaching 
fis oon but these seem to be exceptional cases. 
- } 
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/ matter of another Old Testament or New Testament book. 
. Students who intend to teach religion sometimes take either the — 
ny theology school or a theology group, working under a tutor. 
From the University most pass on to one of the training 
colleges which exist primarily for training in the principles‘and — 
methods of education, not for imparting the subject-matter. ~ 
In some training colleges the training is purely secular. In 
some, lectures on the Bible are arranged for any students who ~ 
wish to attend. If a college receives a Government grant the — 
profession of-a particular form of religious belief may not be © 
required of any member of the teaching staff or governing body 
or of any student.* 
What opportunities a teacher may have for giving religious _ 
_instruction when she joins the staff of a school depends on the 
_ Head Mistress. There is no doubt that the question of religious 
education is engaging the very serious attention of Head — 
_ Mistresses at the present time. Many feel their responsibiity 
so deeply that they prefer to keep the religious teaching in their > 
own hands. A Head Mistress may or may not possess the © 
special qualifications required. A few have appointed women 
_ holding the Archbishop’s diploma in theology, as Divinity 
specialists on the staff of their schools. And many take much_ 
care to ascertain which of their staff are qualified by character, 
conviction and adequate knowledge to be entrusted with the 
teaching of Scripture. But as grant- -aided schools are pro- 
hibited from requiring that the teaching staff should belong 
or not belong to any particular denomination, a Head Mistress  ~ 
may find it difficult to make such inquiries as will satisfy 
her that the assistant mistress has the religious convictions — 
which are essential if her teaching is to be vital and effective. ~ 
And if a Head Mistress is indifferent, a teacher who has no 
religious belief or knowledge of the subject may be asked 
‘to undertake the Scripture lessons in her Form. Many con- 
-scientious mistresses decline to teach Divinity on the ground | 
that they have not received the special training which is 
considered necessary for teaching other subjects. The Head — 
of a training college states that she finds a growing unwilling- 
ness among students to teach Divinity, not from any contempt 
for the subject itself, but from an ever-growing conviction of 
_ the seriousness of religious instruction. and a sense of their own 
- unworthiness to handle the subject well. 
A less conscientious mistress may agree to give the Scripture 
lessons without any previous study or serious thought, content | 
ik 8) to “ get up ” her subject at the time, and to teach it in a lifeless 
_. and perfunctory manner. But in many cases much painstaking 
eare is devoted to the preparation of the Scripture lessons, and | 
iy * Regulations for the Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools, 7 Ch. TL 1 : 
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mistress trained in habits of study, even if she have little 
ecial knowledge to begin with, may become in the end, with 
e help of good theological books, a competent teacher of 
religious knowledge. Many mistresses join a course for the 
study of theology by eorrespondence, or attend Vacation 

courses for Biblical. study. Some Head Mistresses make. | 
"special arrangements to give their staff time to study theology, — 
_and to work for some theological examination. But the exi- 
-gencies of the school curriculum often leave no time for theo-. 
logical study, and in any case it cannot be considered satis- _ 
factory that a matter of such importance should be left to the 








chance of opportunities occurring after a mistress has entered | 


“upon her work. | 
___ The teaching of religion demands no less careful preparation 
than is required for teaching any other subject, and demands 


in addition special qualifications which teachers of other ihe 


subjects are not required to possess. Hence’ such deficiencies ©. 


"as those to which reference has been made are the more serious. 


If we seek for the causes to which they are due, the following | 
-may be suggested as mainly accountable. Es Mek 


_ (a) The idea that as religion is the affair of everyone so every Mik 


"person who is in earnest can teach religion dies hard. Spiritual | 
qualities are recognised as of paramount importance, but there 
“exists inthe minds even of many Church people the assum ption 
that these are seldom to be found in conjunction with scholar- 
‘ship, and that therefore specialists in religious education are. 
not needed. Ss 


(6) There is the dislike of so-called religious “ tests,” and the 





prevalent assumption that on the really fundamental matters)" 


of religion we are all agreed, and that as distinctive doctrinal: 
teaching may produce controversy it is safer to keep to “ simple 
Bible teaching,” and that for “simple Bible teaching” no 
special qualifications are necessary. The fallacy of such an ~ 
‘assumption is pointed out by “The Educational Settlement — 


“Committee” (The Religious Question in Public. Education, — ae 


'p. 208), with reference to the elementary schools, but the words 
apply with scarcely less force to secondary teachers. *‘ We 
“have already noticed . . . the gravity of the present position 
‘by which thousands of teachers are passing into our public . 
elementary schools utterly unfitted to handle the Bible or to | 
‘give religious instruction of any kind to the children. And we 
‘have also commented upon the pressing necessity of adequate 

training of the teachers if the Bible is to be|the text-book of | 
religious instruction when old hard-and-fast conceptions have _ 
‘become fluid under the pressure of modern Biblical criticism. 
For our young teachers, unless they have had the advantage of 
careful training by competent religious guides, are now quite at_ 
_a loss how to present Scripture histories, especially those of the 
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Old Testament which are the mainstay of ‘most syllabuses, to” 


the Bible which has become so extraordinarily difficult to 


recognise the spiritual importance of the work of secondary — 


ice _ responsibility, the right they possess to.secure Churchteaching for 
their children (at any rate in many of the undenominational | 


_ training of students in the colleges, and emphasis be laid, on 
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the mind of the child. It is indeed just the undogmatie part of ~ 


handle, that ‘simple teaching’ which has been. eae 


into what the ordinary reader finds so perplexing a tangle of 


-history and allegory.” SN a ~ : 
_ (ce) Head Mistresses not unnaturally shrink from introducing © 
into secondary schools the “religious difficulty ’?, which has rf 
caused much trouble in the elementary schools where it has ~ 
been used for the purpose of political agitation. In some ee 
they are aware that there exists on the Board of their school an ~ 
element of strong suspicion of religious teaching, and as a Head © 


_ Mistress who has the confidence of the Board is often given a~ 


very free hand, she may fear to raise the question lest suspicion | 
should break out into active opposition. : | 4 
(d) There is a tendency to feel that the Church has failed toe 
teachers, to provide adequate means of help, and, to show a. 
sympathetic interest in their difficulties. =, 


y 


(e) But the parents must be regarded as primarily respon- 4 


Pont 


oe 


_ sible. It is the experience of many mistresses that parents — 


as a rule show no concern about the religious instruction in the 
schools to which they send their children, and that even 
Church parents seldom take the trouble to ascertain what 


_ teaching is provided, or whether it is given by qualified teachers. 


This indifference is indeed part of the larger problem which 
confronts us, #.e., the unsatisfactory condition of public opinion © 
generally on the subject. of religious education. No reforms 
|that can be suggested will prove effectual unless the supreme j 
importance of training in spiritual ideals is much more keenly 
felt throughout the country, and unless the religious teaching © 
in schools is reinforced by Christian teaching and Christian Li 


be placed in the forefront. 


| living in the homes. Hence in any recommendations this must ; 


. Recommendations ca 
(1) If Church parents could be brought to realise their 


ink nll 


mnie % 


schools) could be much more widely used. ~And they could 
demand that those who teach Divinity (in Church schools no > 
less than in undenominational schools) should be as well 
equipped for their work as are those who teach history or 
science, Bete, Yaa es a 

(2) The appointment of at least one Divinity specialist on the 
staff of every large school should become general. "hag 

(8) Much greater attention should be given to the preparatory 
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and the need for the maintenance of her own spiritual life ; 
the: religious teaching in the college should be | given by specialists 
5 and be concerned with the great principles | of religion, the 
_ progress of the revelation contained in the Bible, the cardinal 
_ truths of the Christian Faith and their intimate bearing upon 


human life and experience, rather than with external facts and — 


‘isolated books of the Bible. Some instruction in Church 
_ history (including the missionary and other activities of the 
- Church in the present day) should be provided for all Church 


_ students, and there should be an extension of the Ae Ua Potachs 


_ ties for g ceptiing | in giving religious instruction. 
(4) A definitely denominational basis should no longer dis- 
_ qualify a Training College for receiving a Government grant, 
_ provided that in other respects i it reaches the required standard 
_of efficiency. ‘if 
(5) Students and those already teaching could be encouraged 


_to study for a theological examination at the University, or for. 


the Archbishop’s Diploma and’ Licence. Assistant Mistresses, 
even if not required at the time to give religious teaching, may 
need the help of such a course of study if they should be ap- 


‘pointed to. Headships and become tes poaaible for the religious — 


“Instruction in their schools. 
(6) A special plea is made_by some mistresses for more good 
_ theological lectures in provincial centres. These should be 


given in the schools or within easy reach, and be arranged LO, 


- Suit teachers. 

(7) Attempts should be made to bring about a closer rela- 
tion between the Church and secondary schools, but such 
attempts would have to be most carefully considered. School 
‘authorities cannot be expected to welcome suggestions which 


conflict with their professional experience and the conditions — 


-existing in the schools over which they preside. But it is 
certain that many teachers ardently. desire that the Church 
‘should show fuller recognition of the responsibility of their 
work, and of the sacred character of the teacher’s office, as 
being essentially one department of the spiritual activities of 


pie os . 
ENS GM. Bevan. 
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Tur TRAINING OF NoN-PROFESSIONAL CHURCH TEACHERS © 
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he - Women : 
_ One of the most striking and encouraging developments of 
‘Church life in recent times is the extent to which the laity, 
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and especially women, have come to take their part in the te 
ing office of the Church. As teachers of theological students, 
of Bible classes and guilds for young men and women, of 
' children in Sunday. schools, as lecturers and writers, as speakers 
in connection with various societies, as leaders of study circles, 
many thousands of women are now engaged in giving religious 
instruction, in addition to the professional teachers in schools. 
It is not too much to say that without the help of these non~ 
professional teachers the work of the Church in many parishes” 
could hardly be carried on. And it is probable that they will 
be called to take a larger part and greater responsibilities in 
the future. The progress in the education of women, their 
keener sense of public duty, their increasing share in national 
service eannot fail to affect in a very marked degree the place 


- of women in the service of the Church and the scope and the 


eharacter of their work. The war constitutes an additional 


“women teachers in parishes understaffed through the with-— 
drawal of clergy and through the loss of those who would have 
been the clergy in years to come. : OSS a 
_. When the responsibility of the teacher’s work is considered 
the provision of adequate training appears as a matter of 
primary importance. Yet it cannot be said that this has been” 
generally recognised, or even seriously considered, in the Church : 
at large. Various attempts have been made to give some kin i 

.of help to women teachers, but for lack of any organisation to 


_ deal with the whole question of the training of women in a 


systematic and comprehensive way the help offered is uncertain,” 
_ its range is limited, and many teachers remain altogether out 


_which is considered necessary for the teaching of any other 
subject it has been often assumed that for teaching this, the 
most important of all, no preparation is needed. 

The work in Sunday schools has devolved largely upon 
women who have had very few intellectual advantages or 

- opportunities for the study of the subject which they are 

_ expected to teach. That the work of these untrained teachers: 

. has in many cases been productive of spiritual results which the 

_ best training does not always ensure is a proof of the paramount” 
value of personal faith and personal character, and these ye 

_ often proved a potent influence in the lives of the scholars, pro- 
ducing an ineffaceable impression of the love of God and of the” 
wonder and beauty of our Saviour’s life. But that these women” 
should prove competent teachers of the Bible and of the doe- 
trines of the Christian Faith is a different matter, and it is not 
reasonable that this should be expected. For women who are’ 
engaged in other occupations throughout the week any training 
which would be adequate for work of such difficulty and respon ~ 
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_ Spiritual and personal qualifications, possess also the necessary 

’ mental equipment and the advantage of special training. 

It may be said that it is already difficult enough to secure 
Sunday-school teachers, and that it would be impossible to 


_ find a sufficient number of more highly qualified teachers. On — 


_ the other hand it may be 


suggested that women of ability and 
education would be far 


more ready than at present to offer 


__ themselves if they were convinced of the necessity of these — 


qualifications for Sunday-school teaching, and if they regarded 
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reform it should be considered in what way their personal. _ 


influence can be retained. But the regular and systematic | 
Anstruction of the children in the Bible and the doctrines of the 
Church should be committed to women who, in addition to. 


_ it as work of real responsibility, but that this is not likelytobe = 


generally recognised until a much higher standard of knowledge 
_ and skill is required in those to whom the teaching is committed. 


To provide a large body of such qualified teachers is a matter 


of urgent necessity. They are needed not only for raising the 
_ standard of teaching already carried 6n by women and for. 


t 


Maintaining it at a higher level, but that they may be ready 


| to respond to fresh demands and to avail themselves of oppor- ci Hy 
_ tunities for extending the teaching work of the Church into 


_ fresh channels.* 


_ different grades of teachers for whom provision has to be made, 
- and to the training suitable to each. Such training should, 
_ whenever it is possible, include a course of training in the art 
of teaching as well as a course of theological study. The 
‘Most suitable preparation could then be offered to every woman 
who intends to become a Church teacher. 


_ within their reach. A far larger number might take a course in 
_ theology at one of the universities or study for the Arch- 


bishop’s Diploma in Theology at home or in the places where — 


_ they work. The examination for the Diploma was instituted 
_ inorder to provide a means of training for women who are unable 


to study theology at a university, but many women attend — 
~ theological lectures at the universities in preparation for the — 


a 9 


- Diploma examination, or enter for it after taking a university 


_* The training of teachers to supply the urgent needs of our Colonies — 


‘ and of the Foreign Mission Field is a subject which does not come within 
' the province of this Committee. 





ee None should be 
_ content with less than the best possible preparation which is — 


' We would, therefore, urge that the training of Churchteachers) iS 
_ should be the concern of the Church as a whole, and that it is 
_ 4 matter which needs to be dealt with on broad and com- — 
_ prehensive lines, eareful consideration being given to the 
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~ course iri some dther subject. As those who hold the Diploma. 
and a certificate of teaching capacity may receive from the © 


their fitness in other respects, women teachers are now for the - 


-astical authority, Such a movement is full of hope for the ~ 


_ of the Cambridge Higher Local, the Religious Knowledge 
Section of the Oxford Higher Local, the new Diploma in religious ~ 
_ knowledge for women in Dublin University, and the new Oxford 


guidance of qualified teachers. of theology by personal coach- ~ 
- ing or coaching by correspondence are now offered by various — 
- school teachers engaged in industrial work, and with little time 
for the examination might be more extensively organised. It © 
would be well that arrangements for the regular and systematic 


instruction of Sunday-school teachers should be made in every ~ 


_ isa field in which the services of well-qualified women might be ~ 
~ specially useful. if 


too prominent at the expense of instruction in the matter to © 
taught is the work of years, Yet without knowledge the best : 
- methods are unavailing, ; 4 


the need of training. In this they have undertaken a much 


combine training in the. teaching of Divinity with training — 
for various other kinds of parochial work. It is said that the 


' parish, Thus there is a danger that in the training-home, 
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Archbishop his licence to teach theology if he is satisfied of 4 
first time accorded a recognised status by the highest ecclesi- — 


ministry of women teachers. aie Ae ae 
Other examinations of a less exacting standard are: The 
London University Certificate of Religious Knowledge, Group R 


Diploma in Theology. For the last of these the candidate | 
is required to follow a course of instruction in theology approved 
by the Board. For those examinations for which no definite — 
course of study is prescribed, facilities for study under ‘the © 


organisations, Examinations of different grades are held by 
the Sunday School Institute, and it is possible even for Sunday- — 


for study, to pass them with credit. Classes, to. prepare them’ ' 


parish where it is possible to find a competent teacher, and this — 


Classes and lectures for Sunday-school teachers are arranged 
by the Diocesan Councils, and great attention is being given ~ 
to the improvement of the methods of teaching. But it may 
be questioned whether the leaders of the movement for reformed — 
Sunday-schools have not made the introduction of new methods - 


be taught. Some idea maybe gained of methods in the course 
of half a dozen classes. Instruction in the subjects to be 


Several Church institutions have made attempts to supply a 
neglected task, and within certain limits have accomplished 
their purpose. In most, however, the attempt is made to 


demand for workers comes chiefly from parishes which do not 
require women who are highly qualified as teachers, but women — 
who know'somethingYof the varied activities of the ordinary — 
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‘clubs, district visiting, ete., may tend to encroach upon the 
time allotted to study, or absorb so much of the student’s — 


strength that she is unable to make full use of it. 


: . * a i 


aR Some of the training institutions are connected with certain 


_ definite types of Churchmanship and make it their aim not 
only to provide training but to give their students help in the ~ 
_ guidance of their spiritual life, and some students find in the 
common life of work and prayer the preparation which best 
~ meets their needs. But it is clear that the training in these — 


_ homes is suited only to those students to whom the general 


iOS Ue 


atmosphere is congenial. It has therefore been proposed to 
establish a Central Church College of university standard which 


will provide training for Church teachers. ” 


_ It is advisable that institutions which make the training — 
_ of teachers their special aim shoyld be in connection with an 

educational centre, so that there should be a guarantee of the - 
_ standard of the teaching provided. The theological teaching © 


_ should be given by those who have an expert knowledge of the 


subject. Institutions with few students and small funds 


~ might be unable to secure teachers of the necessary capacity 


_ and attainments, but if situated in or near a university town . 

_ it might be possible to have the help of well-qualified outside 

_ lecturers, and attendance at university lectures would be 
' possible for the students. © ie . gists, 


- 


re 


~ 


_types of scholarship, if the students mix with. other students 
_ of different types, they learn more readily to regard the subjects © 
- which they are to teach from different points of view, to gain 


_ a wide outlook, to keep a just sense of proportion. Indepen- 
_ dence of thought must be encouraged, so that convictions should 
_ be formed which are based on knowledge and reality, free from 


“narrow prejudices and party spirit. As the aim of the best > 


_ teachers must be above all to inspire a love of Truth, so in the 
_ training of Church teachers the claims of Truth should be 


constantly set. before them as dominating every part of their © 
training, and the knowledge of Truth as the supreme end of — 


a all their endeavours. - ; 


: G. M. Bevan. 
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M. Paul Sabatier, in his life of St. Francis, writes as follows ; 


¥ *“ Les cathédrales furent les églises laiques du treizicme siécle. 
_ Baties par le peuple et pour le peuple, elles furent 4 l’origine 


' la véritable maison commune de nos vieilles cités. Musées, 


greniers d’abondance, chambres de commerce, palais de 


_ justice, dépdts d’archives et méme bourses du travail, elles 











If the teaching is given by teachers representing different x 
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étaient tout Pee en méme temps.” Ne o doubt he has eee . 
gts 5, idealised the past in this description, but in several Tespects — 
he presents us with a vision worthy of future realisation. It — 
' | is true that no one would wish to reproduce the scenes from ~ 
the life of Old St. Paul’s which figure in the pages of Stow and ~ 
' Defoe, and make Our Father’s house a house of merchandise 
or a fashionable promenade. | But there are ample precedents, — 
if any require them, for a much freer use of our cathedral and 
parish churches than obtains at the moment. The representa- 
tion of the Council of Trent in session attributed to Titian — 
shows how a great conference in which laymen were certainly 
permitted to'speak was conducted right in front of the high | 
altar of a cathedral. The acting of miracle plays in churches 
is no unheard-of occurrence, while consistory courts have sat 
in consecrated buildings right up to our own day, and I can — 
refer to at least one English diocese where a lay Chancellor 
publicly admits churchwardens in the nave of a parish church 
_ vand delivers a charge to them. 
The main object of this memorandum, however, is not 
precedents so much as suggestions ;_ to indicate, in fact, some 
_ ways in which,a freer and more elastic use of Church- -buildings 
may help’ the Church to a more effective discharge of her 
teaching functions. In spite of the growth of large towns, 
the majority of English parishes are still rural ones where the 
church is the only building of any size capable of accommodating 
‘In its nave (and transepts, if it has any) the bulk of the local 
population. Every endeavour, therefore, should be made to 
see that full use is made of it, and that all Christians in the 
- neighbourhood become familiar with it as the main centre of 
‘Christian teaching and fellowship, even if some of them hold 
aloof. The doors of the nave should be open, and offer welcome 
to any sincere enquirer. 
The aim of Churchmen should be twofold. 
(a) To encourage people to use their church buildings more, 
and to be more at home and less strange, shy, and awkward 
in entering them. ore \“ 


_-(b) To teach people better when they are in hare 


_ With regard to the first point, various methods of encourage- 
‘ment will be suggested incidentally in the course of ‘this paper. 
But a strong protest must be registered at the outset against ~ 
two practices which seem to the writer clean contrary to 
one Christian principles. The one is the selling of seats at services, — 
_ commonly called the collection of pew rents. The other is — 
ae the turning of cathedrals and other large churches into tem- 
age porary concert halls, and the selling of tickets of admission. 
Safina Both practices are revolting to the consciences of many earnest — 
patie. _ Church-folk, while an are a stumbling-block to the Whi: 
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With regard to the second point. 
’ Teaching may proceed de ea BS Ua i 
im.) bu By, the eye... MF os la ate SO cate 
2. By ‘the ear. ' Y H t it 5 
8. By general association of ideas. Cn Man 


{or 


i , ' ; bare 
_/The third method involves questions of the conduct of AM Tia: 
“services, the reform of the Prayer Book, and evangelisticefforts, = | 
which are already in the hands of other committees. One _— 
need only say here that the value of services which can be — 
" understood by everyone (even if he is without great education), — 
_ and of church ornaments, furniture, hymns and music which 
"are appropriate and seemly, can hardly be’ overestimated, = 
' Life is a long business, and we are concerned not merely wth] 

_ the conversion of people but with their gradual edification, nn 
- and especially with maintaining and renewing their perseverance = 
in a career as'Christians which shall include intelligent social 
~ worship and daily social service. bi can reer 
he _ Teaching by the eye. 
Lantern services are now a widespread institution; but = = 
_ they need far more scientific organisation. Bad pictures do | . 
harm, teaching falsehood even if they do not actually disgust 
and alienate. The Church should standardise good sets of 
_ pictures to illustrate the New Testament, Church History, 
| Christian biography, and Missionary subjects. A kind of 
‘eensorship board might perhaps make recommendations. 
' Encouragement should be given to lantern lectures in the nave 
of the parish church dealing with any subject ‘Kindred to 
- religion, if it is treated in a reverent manner : such for instance. 
| as temperance, social ethics, organic evolution, or the story 
of the monuments.* yay: se sy 
_ Bethlehem and other tableaux, if presented by really devout 
~ Church-folk as an act of worship and devotion, might also be 
’ allowed in suitable cases to take place in the naves of churches. 
Children should be taught from infancy to think of the 
_ church as ‘‘ the Christian club house;’”’ to be entered reverently, = 
put regarded as a spiritual home where everything they see 
- and hear has an interesting meaning, and plays some part in = 
the life of the Great Society to which they belong. Church-study 
on the lines of Miss Penstone’s book { should be encouraged, 


* I am not opposed to the use of the einematograph in church, although I 
- think its value in this connexion is still a matter for debate and experiment. 


+ Published by the National Society, price 4s. ‘Church Study: being 
suggestions for a course of lessons. on the Church Building, its Furniture, its’ 
PL fives, &c. Illustrated with line drawings and photographs,” by the late 


Miss M. M. Penstone. 
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- church ornaments, stained glass, statuary, etc., so that nothing” 
_ false or misleading is taught by the appeal to the eye. All — 


_ every effort should be made to represent all departments of © 


_ Should aim, if possible, at a week-day ministry among business, H 
. Inen and mechanics. \ 


the pulpit as six feet above contradiction, and even if they do not 
denounce it as a coward’s castle, they would honestly weleome — 


is well aware of the dangers of such conferences if they are | 
_ improperly controlled. Brawling, flippancy and irreverence — 
_ may creep in. Nevertheless, where spiritual matters are | 
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and this, of course, is an additional reason for strictly controlling 


‘unworthy representations of Our Lord should be banished 
as far as possible. *_ pe 
In a cathedral or collegiate church, such for instance as the q 
great central churches at Nottingham, Stockport or Maidstone, 


ie q 


4 


civic and industrial life. It is’perhaps too much to: hope that. : 
every trade and craft will have its own chapel, but at least © 
something ought to be done to make the great mass of labouring- j 
folk feel that the building is their spiritual home. City churches ; 
existing in neighbourhoods which have ceased to be residential © 
| Teaching by the ear. ; | me 

There is still considerable scope for a wider use of courses of — 
popular lectures and instructions, such as have figured for many 





years in the annual programme of Westminster Abbey and St, 


~ Margaret’s, and other London churches, and such churches as ~ 
_ St. Ann’s, Manchester. But, as has been pointed out in another 
_ memorandum, a very large number of people strongly resent — 







always being restricted to the position of listeners. They regard ~ 


t 


conferences and the opportunity for sober discussion. One 


concerned, it does not seem desirable always to shift the 


‘conference into a public hall, and to regard the aid of tobacco 
vas inevitable. It ought to be possible for religious questions 

_ to be discussed reverently in the nave ofachurch. A carelessly- 
z 


conducted choir-practice is much more likely to prove a fruitful 


5 “source of evil. pete 
» [Having had recent experience of both sorts of conferences I 


can perhaps speak with some confidence. Last winter. we held 


» frequent gatherings of men in the military hospital at which 4 
_I am working. The occasional “ smoking conference” of 
_ 150 to 200, men was of course found useful, but the tone of 
_ those gatherings which were held in the chapel was immeasur- 
ably superior. The latter were sometimes attended by 60 — 


or 70 men, and it must be admitted that late comers occasionally : 
had to sit on the floor round the altar. We ‘opened witha 
collect and’ closed with night prayers, before which anybody 


could leave who liked. Very few used to depart, and the | 


temper of the most irreconcilable and unorthodox: was never 
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and to discuss with the greatest possible frankness. One of = 
_ the chaplains always took the chair, but the laity were allowed =«ss i 
meperiectiy freerspeech. > oe a A ree Mian oe oi 

_ Large and small conferences or study-tircles for communi-. 


objectionable, although such persons never failed to attend, 0..! Seam 


cants also seem worthy of extension. We haye to break down | 








' the feeling that even the devout laity at apptopriate seasons 
and with due safeguards may never ask a question. Con- 9 
_ ferences in town churches might sometimes be held in the ae 
~ vestry or adjacent hall, but in the country this would notin Be 


- Many cases be possible, nor do I think it necessarily desirable. 


_Qur task is to make the layman feel at home in his church, © ie 
_-and not to snub him. SE. [Le Care ‘ ee 
_ For the same reason, with due regulation, lectures and Pree 
_ addresses might well be given by laymen and laywomen in the 
 naves of churches. This has been dealt with elsewhere by the 

_ committee. One need only refer by way of illustration to 
/the recent experiments made at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, | 
’ Trafalgar Square. purer : 

_, Sunday schools haye sometimes been held in church. There 

- is no doubt a horrible heresy attached to the Sunday school— 
namely, that Christianity is something which one goes and Me oi: 
~ learns when one is young, either in church or school, by the aid pe tae 
_ of sermons or lessons. Having mastered it, one ceases to 
attend. It is like the old custom of pre-war Territorials, who 

_ put in the requisite number of drills, and were then excused | 
further -parades. We can only break down. this heresy by , 

_ making the Sunday school severely subordinate to the worship —_, 
of the children conducted at least weekly in church, so that © 
_ they grow up happy and familiar in the use of the church as- 
_ a place of prayer, and continue to frequent it as long as they 











live. . patie ft a 
_ There remain three miscellaneous topics. ae 
* 1, Church libraries. f ij ¢ ki z 

2. United services. ) = 00 Sane 

8. Retreats for the people. ; hrc a 

A few words on each will suffice. ~ Le aa 
1. It ought not to be left to Christian scientists to provide Rane 
religious reading-rooms. Every church ought to possess aS 

_ supply of books suitable to its needs, either for people to borrow 
or to read on the spot. Lists of such books might be published uit. 
vin diocesan calendars, and grants made to poor parishes: but eee 
the literature provided should be sound, and not merely cheap. ne ae 
-A penny manual is not necessarily good because it only costs | eae 
a penny. Advice should be freely given to people what to sce 
read, and facilities provided for those who wish to sit in the i 
church instead of taking their books away. Fe 
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TR The practice of observing ‘Labour Day, or of holding 


services for trade-guilds, friendly societies, etc., affords excellent — 
~ special opportunities. of teaching. The experiment might — 


also be tried, if it could be done without sacrifice of principle, 


of gathering representatives of the separated bodies once a ; 
- year into church for a kind of united ‘* family prayers.” There — 


are, no doubt, obvious difficulties in the way of doing this, 


but they must be faced and not shelved. The clergy should — 
remember their ordination vow to “ maintain and set forward — 


, . . quietness, peace, and love among all Christian people.” - 


_ 8. Retreats and quiet days or half-days for busy folk should 3 
be much encouraged as opportunities for teaching. Large — 
isolated country churches and rectories might here be brought | 


into effective use. Pilgrimages might be made to them by 


groups of communicants, and these would often encourage 
and stimulate priests working in lonely places. It would also — 
be well if army chaplains were, after the war, to try to organise ~ 
. reunions, either at the universities or elsewhere, of men with — 
whom they have come specially into touch, for the purpose, ~ 
- of conference, refreshment, and renewal of friendships. | 


ASG, Bouquet. ‘4 


APPENDIX X 


' RELIGION AND ART 


2 : The complexity of the problem of religious education becomes ; 







ne | 


manifest when the question is raised whether religion is one 4 
“subject among many or a form of life which inspires and — 


-quickens all subjects of education. Roughly speaking, the — 


influence of the Renascence established the value of what is 





still thought of as secular knowledge: such knowledge as had — 
_ previously been given only as part of religious mstruction, — 
and by the agency and authority of the Church. For the last 
400 years there has been a marked tendency to separate — 


literature :and art from. religion, while in the last century 


science asserted its claims, not only as independent of religion, — 


but often as antagonistic to it. | 


_ The résult has been to disjoin great departments of man’s | 
mental life which yet we instinctively feel ought to be united — 
_ with each other. If science discovers truths about Nature, ~ 


how can it be in conflict with religion, which is concerned with 
the author of Nature ? or with Christianity, which was taught 


by Christ, the Way, the Truth and the Life? Again, literature ~ 
can hardly be separated from religion, since the greatest — 
religious Book in the world is a supreme monument of literary — 


power. Art also is dependent on man’s sense of beauty, 


a" 
eee 










mere product of evolution, as if it fitted man for the struggle 
for existence, and had been brought into being by the process 


Divine attributes. 
Nevertheless, the separation of these subjects from. religion 
_ in education and in popular religious thought is a fact : and if, 





_ as we believe, it is a mischievous fact, it is worth while to 
' consider how it may be modified. Now, with regard to litera- 


_ture the controversy has never been acute; while in respect 


_ of science it has been so acute that much of value has already 


: _ been written on the place of this subject in education, and we 
" already see further into the question of the relation of scientific 


* to religious truth than was commonly the case fifty years ago. ie. 


But the gulf that divides the artistic from the religious world 


_is very wide, and shows no signs at present of pemg likely to. ON 


be spanned. 


Thus, if a boy shows a marked artistic gift it is generally WY 
Risicen for granted that he will not be much interested in — 


religion, and little surprise is felt if he develops into a com- 


plete agnostic or even an active scoffer at Christianity, Even 


_ the devotees of music, which has for many centuries been the 


_handmaid of worship and the most potent quickener of 


religious emotion, are as often as not quite aloof from anything 

_ that could be called Churchmanship, and give no more than 
_a bare professional attention to any ecclesiastical activities. 

_ Under the conviction that this state of things is radically 


: wrong, we desire to draw attention to the subject before the 
evil of man’s putting asunder what God has joined has ar hes ai 


_ beyond all chance of remedy. , 
-Much interesting matter might be written on the history éf 
"this unnatural separation ; and it would not be difficult to 


frame an indictment against certain phases of religious opinion 


if . RELIGION. AND ART Bete nak pC 
which “es a ‘eine: gift, Ak cannot be hoapht, ‘ote sein 


_ of that struggle. It has all the appearance of being not only | ‘ i 
a gift from God to man, but a revelation also of one. of the oak 


as having encouraged ugliness in Church life and banished» 


beauty from worship. But we conceive that this tempting 
_ theme is too large for treatment in an appendix which aims 


at being practical without being lengthy sor controversial. 


- So we proceed to note certain prevailing points of view which 
_ aggravate the mischief, and quite briefly to indicate a remedy. 


“The teaching of Scripture as to man’s dependence on the — 


Holy Spirit has always been‘ assailed by a Pelagian view of 
~human nature) according to which man evolves powers and 


faculties which can be trusted to work out their own develop- | 


* ment satisfactorily, religion being looked on as a possible aid, 
‘but not as an indispensable inspiration. Yet even in pagan 
times art divorced from religion;failed to maintain its own 
vitality,; sculpture, for instance,)in ancient Greece, when its 
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of display, and a strained eccentricity marked the long deca- 
dence. Something similar happened in the Renascence. On ~ 


~ that in it they woke up to a new perception of beauty. — i® 


_. itself in health if it is believed to be independent of the Divine 


‘express itself artistically. Where there is a failure in this — 


_ is divorced from religion, and both suffer: art from an inde- 


_ religion by being shorn of much that should constitute the 


to the estrangement of the artistic world must be enormous. a 





“ ledge of God by means of an appeal to their sense of beauty ; 
_ and that if that appeal is not made they are unable to respond — 
to the severity of what would be nowadays called a purely, 4 

- religious challenge. Whether this state of things is as it ought — 
to be is doubtless a moot point, but for practical purposes it ~ 
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prime was reached became self-assertive; the skill of the © 
hand and the mastery over the material ministered to a love” 


the other hand, a religious revival, in spite of being attended 
often by a rise of asceticism, has generally been marked by a © 
rénewal of artistic vitality, and many individuals who have — 
been through the experience of a conversion would testify — 


‘* A livelier emerald sparkles on the grass, _ 
A purer sapphire melts into the sea.” 


But the point need not be laboured. Even agnostic artists ~ 
would admit that religious fervour gives a real stimulus to — 
artistic production and perception. While from Scripture — 
we learn that the Holy Spirit acts directly on human faculties, ~ 
and the Christian position is that no such faculty can maintain ~ 


quickening, and is employed for any reason other than for the — 
transmission of a portion of God’s revelation of Himself to man. ~ 
If this is so, a vigorous Church life may be expected to © 


respect the cause is not so much that the artistic powers in 
a country are feeble and perceptive faculties rare, as that art — 


finable barrenness of message and, tendency to aberrations; — 


most attractive element in its appeal to ordinary minds. | — 


aye 
t 


"Tf the last remark is justified the loss to the Church due — 


It can hardly be doubted, indeed, that in this country thousands ~ 
of young people are fitted by nature to be drawn to a know- © 





need not be discussed. We find by continuous experience © 


that a minority of young men and women come, through — 


oral lapses or by a special endowment of religious ardour ~ 
or because of a signally favourable environment, to a really ~ 
vigorous participation in the life of the Christian community. © 


gratitude by love to their fellow-men. Si 
~ But what about the majority who are either rather lukewarm 
conformists or wholly indifferent ? _ (0 eel 
Our contention is that a considerable number of this majority — 
would be brought to participate in the life of the Spirit if the — 
Ke t 


? 

q 

4 

j 

a ‘ ry 2 % 4 
They are filled with a sense of God’s love, and show their © 
4% 

j 
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oy. SRALIGION AND ARP Ho 7 Jag) Scone 
joyous Sidé OF feligion wete thore constantly and faithfully = 
presented to them. If the mirthful instincts of youth are. ts a 
innocent, they should be, and sometimes are, called upon = 

_ to respond to the Divine summons by interpreting life joyously ee Gea 
_ and according to the toné of such an appeal as the Epistle to RS 
_ the Ephesians. The new instinct for religion which ig so — Cee 
' often found side by side with a new sense of thé radiance Be) 
_/and beauty of life in a young person who has recently fallen aie | 
- in love ought to convince us of the natural relation of religion ca ae 
_ tojoyousness. Now, if this be true, and it is certainly believed 899. 


_ far and wide to-day, it is more obviously true of the sense of = 
_ beauty, though, of course, that sense requires to be fostered, © 
_ while the instinct of mirthfulness requirés rather to be humoured 
and satisfied. Rese 

_ Both in the one case and in the other, however, it is true. Aye 
that the practical injunction, “Mortify your corrupt = _ 
_ affections ’’-and St. John’s warning against “the pride of = 8 = 
_ life,” show that the principle is not simple. It has to be’ . 
_ Tecognised in relation to what seems at first sight a contra- _ 

_ diction, and in history has often been thought of as such. _ 

_ But the contradiction only appears in regard to one of the 

_ two, and need not be here discussed. It is flatly contrary 
_ to the New. Testament teaching to assume that our inborn |) — 


love of beauty is a “corrupt affection.” That) assumption — 

_ which at different periods has been left unquestionéd has 8 

underlain the disapproval of the Church in the matter of ft ae 

~art. Art severed from religion worked as an antagonistic ea 

_ force, or was thought of as so working, though much analysis 

' would be required before a fair judgment on the point could 

_be passed. All that is necessary here is to observe that all 

kinds of art are pursued wholesomely when intimately bound 

- Fae the growing sense of the Presence and Power of the __ 

' Holy Spirit. Thus the practical question is howto train the | 
Sense of beauty in vitally close connection with religion. 

_. Clearly it is a question mainly for parents in the home. 

A few hints only can be given here. If all approaches to 





_ God were treated as joyous activities, as they certainly ought cg ae 
_ to be, and emphatically during childhood,.it would be natural \ oh nea 
_ to make all occasions of gladness into opportunities of thanks- ye 
ving. — ‘ Vee 

, o What Christ taught was the unfailing bounty and loving- ° 
Kindness of God. As this is learnt, the response becomes ae 
_more and more the expression of gratitude. Among the things = . 
i which thanks are offered, such tokens of God’s favour as a 5 ae 
_ beautiful sunset or anything magnificent or smiling in aland- = 
$cape would;be included. Meantime the method of training Paeacty 

_the sense, of beauty is simple enough, and cannot fail if itis me 
_ pursued without haste or interruption. The guiding principle Wet 
y ae 
“ 5 ;, ,) .' 





; ae _ if they have been explained beforehand, and strictly on the 7 


ieee is, ‘of course, the implanting of the love of the pure and 


irae _ tence, yet with the didactic element hidden, and all contem- 


nourishment and gladness—these are only some of the practical — 


generally the certain preamble to disgust and tedium. Yet if | 


each occasion, some ten minutes being ordinarily given to 


_. ‘be allowed to pass without thanks being offered for it at 


a _. The hideous covers which enclose the pages of the ordinary — 


|. The illuminated addresses. which vicar and churchwardens 





_| British taste. We are far too much in the habit of saying 
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and entirely wholesome before the flashy and the vulgar 
‘have had time to exercise their baneful spell. The regular 

- reading aloud of good simple literature, the constant drawing — 
.. of attention to scenery, the gradual familiarising with really _ 
! good pictures, all trash being sternly banned, and talks about © 
Church architecture and occasional visits—all without pre- — 


-  plation being taken as a matter of course as active drinking in of © 


_ devices for winning young souls ‘by the pathway of things 

beautiful to a knowledge of God. Common sense is needed, © 

and is very generally' withheld in this matter. For instance, © 

a dutiful pilgrimage to the National Gallery, and an hour’s : 
wandering among the glories of human creative skill are 


the eye has been trained even to a very'slight, extent to con-— 
template fair scenery, landscape paintings will bea joy, especially ~ 


5 


_ condition that only a very few works of art are looked at on 


each picture or statue. Doubtless there is a demand on the’ 
. parent. He must know a little about the matter, and may 

' well be but a late and tardy learner; but as long as he is © 

_ learning he cannot fail to teach; and art training in early } 
years consists chiefly in familiarising the eye with beautiful : 

, objects, and ensuring that the beauty is perceived. There — 
' remains the precaution that no innocent enjoyment should : 
4 

_ evening prayers, else the deadly severance between sacred © 
and secular is bound to set in. . if ? 
_ | Efforts in the same direction should be made in parish life. ; 
i 


parish magazine suggest to many minds that parochial life — 
is cheap and tawdry. Any art student trained in a technical © 
institute can easily design something which is simple and 
sincere, and should be called upon to do so. How can we 
expect Church people to be interested in supporting a cam- 
paign to get rid of the vulgar pictures which disfigure our 

_ public hoardings if our own parochial hoardings are inartistic. — 


present on behalf of the congregation to esteemed parishioners - 
on their departure from the neighbourhood are often no better 
than the silk cards sent home from France by the thousand, 
and specially manufactured to suit what is supposed to be our 


ee ee ee 


—s 


that a thing is “not obscene but only vulgar,” and leaving 
it at that—as if a vitiated taste were no offence against the 











_ We degrade the missionary appeal by divorcing the artistic 
from the didactic, and limit our influence accordingly. Much 


_ seems to take it for granted that if only the right moral is 
4 _ taught beauty does not count in the treatment of the subject. 


Musical training is a simpler matter because the methods 
_ are more securely ascertained, and can be practised even 
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glory” of God. We present Indian scenes at a missionary ak 
_ exhibition with a background and with a vulgarity in the sur- - 
_toundings which would make any real lover of India shiver. i: 


_ of the literature produced by our great religious societies still = 


__ better in class than singly. Hence it is well adapted for school rie 


a life; but there ought to be a far more urgent insistence on — 


the part of parents that sight-reading shall be taught regularly _ i . 


in the schools. Because of prevailing indifference, born of 


wy 


the preparatory schools alone; and the loss is all the greater 


in that our native gift of musical appreciation is remarkably. it | 


rich, in spite of gross neglect for some 400 years. 


{ 


Dr. Hort : “‘ Aisthetie perception is part of sympathy. The 
highest act is that which most weaves together sympathies of 


- various orders—i.e., is in the truest sense sacramental.” And 925 

_ ‘again: “ All our knowledge is affected by our personality, and 
_ this really makes it knowledge. The naked reflection of a 
mirror is not knowledge.’ If this be so, the attempt to sever 
_ sacred from secular subjects in education can only result in 
_ general impoverishment ; for whatever concerns sympathy or __ 
__ personality is part of the work of the Holy Spirit, co-operation 
_ with Whom is religion in action, guided by the fact that While). en: 


_ teachers may plant and water God alone gives the increase. 
__ As soon as this principle is more generally recognised the 


- tight practice will soon be ascertained. But it must be © Oa 


ignorance, an immense opportunity is daily being missed in 


By way of summary we may quote the weighty words. of ‘ 


_ realised that in so fundamental a matter the start ought to 


__ be made by the home training if there is to be any real hope- 

- fulness in the work of the schools. — ; 

aoe K. Lytrerton. | 

Bp > Ys T. Guy RoceErs. 
XI 

EDUCATIONAL APPENDICES 


_ {1.) Reiicion ry Pusric Scuoors © 


an 


~ once remarked: ‘‘ As far as I can see the problem in Great 


Britain is the exact antithesis of our problem. In Italy the | 


great difficulty is to get men who are sincerely religious in the 


_ devotional sense to adopt a sound ethical standard. Your | 


- problem seems to be concerned with the question, how to 





4 UO ai 
fh Y : 
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‘During a discussion of problems confronting the Student if 
- Christian Movement in various lands a shrewd Italian observer © 
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ate Or etoe a) Pir reg ae eae epg eS te: ee Siu Dever Sha . ba a a | 
- persuade men of high moral standard and aspirations that they — 


central problem of our religious teaching in Secondary Schools ~ 
and particularly in those foundations generally known as — 

Public Schools. For the most part, it may be shat. : 

- moral principles are sound, that they inculcate the idea of 7 
public service, though as a rule the social outlook is grievously 


“service to the community is also grievously limited. To a ~ 
_ gréat extent they succeed in achieving what is generally 


referénce to a man’s need of God. ~ a 


- Classical side, the Gospels or Epistles in Greek. Itiseasy to speak ~ 
_ too slightingly of the value of this work. A working knowledge ~ 
of Biblical history and an intimate acquaintance with the actual | 4 
_ text of two or three books in the New Testament is an admirable — 


seh _ Yeligious teaching at all. For boys who come from religious 
_ homes or are themselves religious in temperament it will supply 
fuel to a fire that already burns, but of itself it will kindle no. 


moral and religious life of the individual, and by religious life 
_ we mean the knowledge of Christ as a living Saviour, not only 
as a sublime historical figure. This has been seldom achieved. 

_. Redeemer, still less as a Mediator, and consequently their moral) _ 

_ efforts are dirécted on lines independent of the religion they — 
have been taught. What is to be done? . We suggest that it 


Forms below the Fifth, the Fifth Form, and the Sixth Form, 
In the lowest Forms it is necessary to continue the instruction ~ 


of God’s objective revelation of Himself in history, becoming 
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neéd religious faith or devotion.” On thé,whole, whatever — 
may be the case with Italy, this observation points to the — 


40 


aid that their | 


limited, and therefore the understanding of what constitutes .~ 


regarded ‘as goodness of character, with little or no direct 


The problem before us divides itself into certain natural j 


heads. We-may take first the Divinity teaching given in school 


hours. This has generally consisted in an attempt to teach the 
historical facts of the Bible, and, in the upper forms on the ~ 





foundation for religious teaching, but in itself it is as yet hardly ; 


flame. That can only be done by the welding together of the — 


The majority of schoolboys do not' think of Christ as a living 


is possible to divide a Public School into three broad divisions : 


now being given in the actual facts of Biblé history, but it is. 
desirable that this should be done with far fuller understanding 
than at present of what the Bible really is, namely, the record — 


more and more complete and more and more free from miscon-._ 
ceptions as the revelation progressively does its work in the - 
minds of those to whom in the first instance it was given. /To - 
teach the Biblé as mere “‘ history ’’ is to encourage a wrong 
frame of mind towards it, for, if we judge it. by the standards ~ 
suggested by other historical writings, it seems to be merely © 
inferior history. It must be remembered by -the teacher 
throughout that the secular historian is always trying to answer _ 
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RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Takk Lee 
question : What were men purposing when. they did or — 


_ attempted this and that ? Whereas the Biblical historian is 
_ always concerned with the question : What was God purposing’ — 
~ when He did or permitted this or that? It should be remem- 
_-bered further that one aim of studying the Bible history is that 
Bre may.learn to study all other history from the same point ~~ 
BE VLC WS so oat ER eit ae ad ae Pi Ue 
__ ~- But about the time a boy gets into the Fifth Form he is, or, 
_ at any rate, ought-to be, familiar with the outline of the story 
* and its salient facts. He is not yet ready for anything like the 
_ theological treatment, of it. Now is the time to remove the 
impression so often created by religious instruction of the | 
kind with which we are familiar, that God was very active in - 
_ the world until about 66 a.p., but that He has done little or — Be 
_ nothing since, so that religion is first of all concérned with 1 eae 
_ what happened long ago. There'should be at this point some . 
_ study of Church history, and the nearer to our own date the © 
_ better. The story of the expansion of Christianity in heathen — 
lands, the biographies jof great missionaries, the account of 
such a revival as.John Wesley’s movement, are far more ie 
_ interesting to boys at this stage than definite Bible study, and 
_ their inclusion in the regular’ school course would give asense 
_ of present reality to the whole idea of religion. ee NC Late 
_. Inthe Sixth Form, and generally among boys overseventeen, 
_ the teaching should be frankly theological. Thisdoesnot mean 
_ a study of separate doctrines in minuteness, but & presentation 
of the Christian faith and viéw of life as a coherent, articulate _ 
_whole. It may be based upon great summaries of faith, such 
_as the Creeds, or ‘upon a broad study of the development of 
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_ Pauline doctrines taken as a whole, or, again, upon the study.) "ey ae 
of St. John’s Gospel. In‘any case the book adoptedasabasis Ny ee. 
“should not be at all used as a text book, but as a summary! = a 
-account of Christian experience as a whole. Ce Sr 
__ Secondly, we may refer to the general tone of the teaching. wave. 
As a result of the Public School habit in religious matters, most \ cy 
-schoolmasters separate sharply between religious and secular Rp 
affairs ; but care should be taken that all questions are con- J 
“sidered and reviewed in the light of Christian standards and of hia bars i 
Christian faith. If religious teaching is given in one hour of = = ne 
the week, and thére is no reference to Christian standards in a aon ean 
discussion on social questions when the master is returhing an. 0 “ee 


essay, the ideal will be unconsciously accepted that religion. 
has no reference to the real problem of life. Clearly, it would 
“take too long to. elaborate in particular how the permeation 
of teaching as a whole with Christian principles should be , 


\ 





affected. ak ‘ : (i Br 
_ Thirdly, Chapel Services. It is surely monstrous to inflict . °° ua 
upon the boys of Public Schools the whole of Mattins and 1 eae 
ee ; iL EP 

, h : * 





precise and definite instruction in Christian faith and practice, 4 
- and in the value and use of the Sacraments. | Boa 
One special opportunity is afforded by Confirmation. This” 
' is too often regarded as a Heaven-sent chance for a moral © 
_ spring-cleaning conducted in such a way as to make a boy 
- morbid in proportion as he takes it seriously. That there 
should be very careful self-examination at such a time is no = 
- doubt important, but the main purpose should be concerned” 
_ not with the Baptismal vows of renunciation, nor with the © 
ratification of promises once made, but with the gift of the’ 
' Holy Spirit, by whose help alone we can truly keep these. 
promises. A distinguished clergyman once Said that, after 
hearing many Bishops’ Confirmation charges, he desired to ask 
_ whether they had so much as heard if there be any Holy Ghost. 
Probably the question,can be addressed with far more per- © 
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‘Evensong as they stand. The Psalms. and Lessons at least — 
‘should be specially chosen. The. aim of the preaching 
general should be to present our Lord as a living force in t 
_ world and in the souls.’ Boys of the Publie School age are ve 


direction, though it would be very bad for them to become | 


quality. The ideal presented ‘should be the very highest, not 
gradually leading up to something higher which may be pre- q 
sented later. The generosity of youth responds to the claim © 
for devotion of the heroic kind. Besides the general school 
‘gervices there should always be certain voluntary services, © 


',some other. At these there will be present only those boys who © 


a 


_ firmation. ; 
~ are not unwilling to receive instruction provided that it involves 


ecclesiastical in tone. ,The situation also requires that the 


masters to attend the College for a period of not more than three 
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silent and inarticulate about religious matters, but at least the — 


older of them have a strongly marked tendency in the mystical ~ 


aware that their aspirations or emotions were mystical in © 


whether in the form of preparation for Holy Communion or 7 


care enough to come. This is the opportunity for a more © 


7 


4 


tinence to those who prepare Public School boys for Con- 


J 


I 


A minority of young men destined for Public School work 
no long delay in their earning a salary and it is not over 


minority of parents who are desirous of good religious teaching 
should give encouragement to Headmasters who have to 
‘contend with apathetic or actively interfering Governors. / 


A special kind of Training College is therefore wanted. One 


i 
| 
| 


_ of the evacuated Church Training Colleges could be used for 


the purpose. The appointment to the Principalship should be 
in the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury. But an Advisory 
Committee of Headmasters should be appointed of men inter- 


- ested in the project and ready to keep in touch with the College © 


and to give encouragement to some of their newly appointed | 


; 
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_ months ;. in cases of financial or other pressure, for a shorter _ 
_ period. Ifthe number of students were restricted to thirty, the 


staff need not be more than a Principal and a Vice-Principal. 
_ Hence a very moderate endowment would suffice, and the fees 
-also could be kept low. / a 6s 


the students with the problem of religious teaching in class. 


difference between their import if viewed from the Christian 
_ and not the Socinian point of view, which at present are very 
- commonly confused. FC tes ik ee 
Thus not only would the students get some idea of how to — 


149 ee 


_ The ostensible purpose of the College would be to familiarise Ny 


Bible subjects would be discussed, and care taken to show the — : 


_ teach but also of what to teach; and they could hardly fail’ 


_ if things went well to leave the place witha livelier feeling of the 
_ sacredness of their vocation than they acquire at present. 
_ . Ifitis urged that the Universities are able to give the neces- | 


" sary preparation, the answer is that they have manifestly failed: 


- todo so hitherto, and that the delicate and difficult problems Ki che oS 
_ of religious training certainly require a more concentratéd ANG 
_ specialised preparation than any University could hope to give. 41.5% 


' Again, there need be no apprehension on the score of narrow- 
_ hess or ecclesiasticism or the seminarist spirit. These dangers — 
J; would be met by the tone of the lay students, and still more 
_ effectively by the atmosphere of the schools to which they would — 
_ be appointed, in which nothing akin to ‘‘seminarism’”’ - 
» could live.’ — hts u? f 
__ Inregard to a special Training College for Secondary School 
_ teachers the alternative is presented of its being Denominational _ 
or Inter-Denominational. We have not been able to discuss this _ 
' question thoroughly, the decision of which lies, perhaps, beyond 

__ the scope of our inquiry. ' x ike 


But something may be done to focus and utilise such reli- si ¢ 


gious vitality as always exists in every district for the support — 
_ of the schools. \ If a small group of parents were to consult | 
_ together with a view to. co-operation with the local day school 

_ Headmaster, uttering the inarticulate wishes of other parents, 
and calling upon him for a high standard of religious work, 
_ they would save him from the vow clamantis in deserto. 
It should’ be recognised that we have ‘little warrant for 
' believing that school life can plant in young minds a living 

_ sense of man’s relation to God, or of membership to the Church, 

' unless there has been sound training in the home. Restoration. 
of parental responsibility is probably indispensable if any real 
_Amprovement is to be made. 


_ (2.) Cxurcn ScHoots ror Grris 


Enough has been said in the body of the Report of the aims’ 
_and principles’ of religious education in general. Church 
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_.. sthools for girls offer perhaps the most favourable eor 
we _. for carrying out those aims and principles. They are able to 7 
Boe: to ‘secure teachers whose “heart is in their religious work. , The | 
ee girls are sent to them, generally speaking, with the desire to — 
a secure for them a religious education; and so the home in- ~ 
on fluence supplements the work of the school, or at least does not © 
oppose it. “And such schools are free to develop their own con- 7 
ditions in such/matters as the age of the pupils whom they receive © 
ie ‘and the amount of time given to the teaching of each subject. ~ 
The field is very clear for them. How can they best occupy it ? 7 
If the school has a kindergarten and transition department, 7 
_ that is the part of the school where perhaps most thought and 
_. eare should be given; for the famous saying attributed to the — 
. Jesuits undoubtedly expresses a great truth: “‘ Give us a child © 
| until he is seven, and after that we do not care who has him.” 7 
_ The things which little children have learned through their — 
surroundings and instruction are the things which all through — 
life will form a setting, at least a background, to all that they © 
‘subsequently acquire. And little children are far more open 7 
_. not orily to impressions but also to direct teaching of spiritual = 
_ truth than children over the age of eight or ten. They have - 
not learned to make a sharp and hard distinction between .~ 
visible and invisible ; and they are not preoccupied with their © 
own doings, but are ready to receive without questioning 
_ whatever is given them of teaching by word or example or ~ 
practice. They love God as naturally as they honour the ~ 
King ; they follow the story of our Lord’s life and death with a — 
fuller happiness because they know without doubting that He ~ 


















is with them now. Re eee , 
' There has been a general impression that anyone could teach © 
little children. That error has been all but banished; but it 
-is\not yet fully seen that the very best teachers, with not only | 
the best methods but also the most liberal education and the ~ 
clearest religious thought, should be employed to teach in the ~ 
kindergarten and transition classes. a 
-From the age of about eight or ten to fourteen girls are, gene- ~ 
rally speaking, interested not in the great questions of the world 







and God, but in particular facts and practices which they want 
to get hold of and make progress in, They want not to be — 
_ babies, but to exercise their own mastery of difficulties; to 
try their teeth on everything that comes to hand. So the 
instruction and the general education should change accordingly. 
- At this stage skilled teaching and power of discipline are most 
needed in the teacher ; and the teacher must have and shew a — 
keen interest in concrete facts. SO ee, . on 
At the age of about fourteen or later girls come back to 
wondering about the world as a whole and what it may contain 
for them; and, ,between that age and the age of eighteen, 
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a guidance in experiment, free discussion, encouragement to face 
- difficulties are most necessary in their upbringing. ef 
Im all these stages it must be steadily borne in mind that 
_ the education is a whole: instruction, play and hobbies, 
discipline, practice in taking responsibility, opportunities 
for prayer and worship being considered together and kept 
in due proportion. The directly religious elements in the 
_ school life should be given their weight, not by their amount, | 
_ but by the care taken to safeguard their inviolability. No 
- pressure should ever be allowed to crowd out the time allotted 
_ to worship and to religious instruction. if > 

_ This instruction should be given as other instruction is 









given: 4.¢., as definitely as the matter admits of, but as little — 


' dogmatically as may be. Definiteness is necessary both to 
' interest and to progress. Indefinite statements give neither 


food for thought nor stimulus to the imagination. It is 
only on a definite statement that children can get a grip. . 


_ Get a gzin they should, and then they can advance. And 


‘it is the teacher’s business to help them to gain this grip, 


_ getting them to discuss the statement all round until they have 


_ provisionally made their own discovery of its meaning and 


_ value. Then they have acquired, not only so much informa-’ 
_ tion, but also so much training in thought. This Socratic. 
» teaching has stimulated and guided and given food for thought, 


+. 


_ formulas by heart,* even for infants. ' 


{ 


oe Learning by heart has taken far too large a place in ‘religious instruction, as 


_ it has in education generally, but there always will be a certain use for it. Small 


children cannot be prevented from learning by heart, and their nursery rhymes, 
etc., aro usually remembered to old age; so this aptitude should be utilised by 
' teaching them what is worth remembering. But after the age of ten or eleven 
_ learning by heart is, for most children, a rather wasteful and unprofitable process. — 
~ On the other hand, the retention in the mind of formulated phrases, by whatever | 
. process learned, is as indispensable to ready and fruitful thought and communica- 
tion as the similar retention of single words. The phrase “know thyself,” ¢.g., 
has done as much for thought as the corresponding word “ self-knowledge,” and 
‘our coramon proverbs offer many short cuts for communication. Formulated 
_ phrases are not substitutes but vehicles for thought. Good formulas are not 
rigid, but indefinitely expansive. BAIA 
_ In religious education the most important of such formulated phrases are, of 
_ course, the words of the Lord’s Prayer, Here the expansiveness is evident. A 
- child of ten when he prays “Thy kingdom come” means all he knows by it. | 
_ The boy of twenty, giving his life for the kingdom, finds these same words adequate » 
toe 
" ever anyone’s religious experience has got to express. ; ‘ 
Besides the Our Father, everyone should learn by heart in early childhood, or 
_ by other methods later, verses of the Bible, especially the Psalms, hymns with 
their tunes, etc. Ohildren should be encouraged to take part in the choice of 
“these. Even though such words may be disused and half forgotten in ordinary 
_ life, they will be ready to make religion articulate in times of stress or danger. 
' At such times great and simple words, however inade uately apprehended before, 
‘become charged with living thought, expressing and bringing out what without 
their aid might have remained inchoate and latent. And all through life prayer. 
- ought to run in the head as spiritual music. Dogmatic formulas such as the 
 Oreed have the same expensive quelity. ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost,” e.g. , 
_ will equally help a shy girl and a great leader in Church or State. , ware 















_ affections, and will. And this is the best way of learning ~ 
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xpress ‘his devotion. So are they always found by everyone, expressing what-  — 
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a should go without saying that ‘such beachiter mus 
. wabedlintely honest. If a question is asked which the teache a 
for any reason, cannot adequately answer, she should say so, 
and if possible give the reason, always if it is ignorance. ‘And 4 
no child should leave school without having been schooled — 
to face the fact that there are different answers given to impor- 
tant questions in religion and morals. In a Church school ~ 
the teacher should even go out of her way to ensure this; and — 
if her teaching is wisely given the children will be the more — 
eae rooted in their belief. To doubt this is to doubt. the 
_ greatness and convincing force of the truth. 
Religious teaching, it is true, makes more demand on the a 
teacher than any other teaching, because the personal element ~ 
is stronger in it, and the will and affections take a larger place — 
in the apprehension of the truth. The interest of arithmetic — 
_, is almost entirely intellectual, while the interest of a state- 
ment about duty or about God depends mainly on the presence _ 
_of the love of God and of His will in teacher and child. The g 
Pidaehind 3 is more than instruction: it is the opening out and ~ 
development of the relations between the whole young  per- $ 
sonality and God her Father and Saviour and Sanctifier (“ The 
child of God ”’) ; of the relations between her and other human ~ 
beings (‘‘ A member of Christ ’’); and consequently between — 
_ her and the rest of God’s creation (“‘ An inheritor of the kingdom ~ 
of heaven’); that is to say, it is the personal unifying of all_~ 
- which through the rest of her teaching she is coming to psa = 
_ and love and make for. 
And this teaching, with the. practical training of which it is’ ® 
the complement, will be given as a beginning. Education ~ 
does not end with school nor even with college. To see — 
nothing further to learn is to be dis-educated. ‘Finishing © 
"schools * for girls are out.of date. To-day the aim of the © 
_best type of school is to be an unfinishing school. So much © 
instruction is to be given in a certain number.of subjects — 
as to put into girls’ hands the key of varied attainment ; and 
it is to be given in such a way as to whet the appetite for more, ~ 
Immediate results are thought less of than promise, both in — 
. knowledge and in action. mien 
So it is with religious education. It is no adequate tact of & 
, success that the girls can pass divinity examinations, however - 
badly set. It is not unheard of that in schools which did well — 
An examinations there should be no “religious difficulty,” — 
simply because the examination work left no time for teaching — 
ae religion. It can hardly be too strongly said that the aim of ~ 
Rit yy!) religiods education is not to impart a maximum of information © 
| in Bible history or theology or anything else. Rather there is _ 
BEDS 5 a serious danger of making children sick of the whole subject 
ee Wirw iS: by giving them too much of it. It is a fault on the right side 
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_ to give them less than they would like; and so tt 1s Web s/o erie 
;, devotional exercises. The test of success, the educationalaim, = == 


is that the girls, leaving school, shall have been so taught _ 
Christian doctrine that they shall desire to go on learning more; 
so taught prayer that they shall be eager to go forward if the 5) 0 us 

knowledge and practice of it ; and so taught their duty towards: os ame 
their neighbour that they will not be content without PUTING (hk atone 
such strenuous social service as they can offer, in their own, 
- home and in their wider surroundings. er Peak eats 


_ It has been a reproach not only to elementary but also to 
some secondary Church schools, and especially to those which 
~ are carried on by some who are keenest about Church teaching, I Sai 
» that they have not cared for efficiency in other directions, nor RTS 5 
' even taken sufficient pains to equip themselves for giving = 
_ broad and deep and living religious instruction, and that they = 
_ have in many cases underpaid and understaffed. Atonetime = 
_ there was considerable ground for this reproach, but as theb iie 
’ schools have come to understand that they were injuring the 
_ very cause they existed to serye, so, within the last twenty = 
years or so, they have broken up or made efforts to improve. 
Yet the reproach is still not in all cases undeserved. Ttisi ait Wn eet 
grievous reproach to the Church that there shouldbe any truth = 
at all in it. Church schools, just because they are Ghurehiic eigen 
' schools, should be the more keen to keep abreast of the times! 1 
in the matter and manner of both religious and secular teach- — 
_ ing, and in equipment, and to deal generously with their staff. 
_ Somostare. Many areas good as schools can be; and Church © 
- schools for girls, as a whole, now stand at least as high in the 
* educational world as undenominational schools, and they are, 
f still advancing vigorously, |. 0/7) a Nests 
- In choosing schools for girls, more particularly boarding — 
schools, Churchpeople should be more careful than they com- | 
- monly are to ascertain whether the religious and moral educa- 
- tion given is as good as. the secular and physical. While 
- some Churchpeople are too ready to send girls to any school, 
_ which’ teaches the religion they want, without earing for 
_ efficiency in other directions, a great many more care too little... 775 
what sort of religion is taught. Some do not even inquire (é.2.)0s ses ae 
' whether a day school is a Church school or not. The most = 
_ generally mischievous case of this incuriousness isin the send- 
ing girls to Roman Catholic convent boarding schools. Most, _ 
if not all, of these which receive the daughters of Anglicans | 
~ and Nonconformists have ‘‘ conversions ”’ as one of their main — ae 
_ aims; and not many girls come through without hurt of some 
kind :. scepticism, “ conversion,” indifference, or bitter distress 
and suffering while at school. Good French and manners are)? aS 
- too dearly bought. And the English Church is seriously Gyn pas 


_ weakened by this practice. 
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from public funds. Especially in London the position of the © 


children, whereas the L.C.C. schools cannot take any under ~ 


cause’ of these schools in good earnest, but there is no reason © 
_ to anticipate more than a slight mitigation of the difficulty 7 
_ . from this quarter. ° eae 


increasing number of citizens who are awaking to the claims of — 
__ under the direct control of the Local Authorities. We do not — 
_ want to fall short of the requirements insisted on by the Board — 
often adoptéd by Churchpeople in the past has given grounds 

for the contrary impression to prevail. _ terion 
At the same time it must be recognised that the maintenance — 


of Church secondary schools will constitute a serious drain on 


_ to be adequately or nearly adequately met there must be every — ; 
possible effort made to bring home to each parish and diocese © 


‘in their work of training elementary school teachers. 


__ these schools from provincial or dioeesan funds serious’ and | 
_ prompt. consideration be given.’ — ae 


_tellectually. This attitude probably arises from: - ‘ “ss 
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8.) CHurcu Seconpary Scnooris -.  _ 
In spite of the excellent work done by Church teachers in ~ 
County Council schools it is essentially necessary that in- ~ 
creased support be given to the denominational schools which ~ 
are exposed to competition with the State schools drawing ~ 


girls’ high’ schools is becoming most critical. They cannot — 
pay their teachers on anything like the same scale as the rival © 
schools ; often they are without playgrounds on the spot; and ~ 
the whole equipment betokens straitened resources. They 
start, it is true, with the advantage of taking very young a 


ten years of age. But many children are transferred at that ~ 

age, and the preference of the parents for the better equipped — 

establishments is very hard to combat. Stee 1.2 ae 
Something could be done if the local clergy took up the’ 


_ It is incumbent on Churchmen to make it quite clear to the 


education that we are as anxious as they are that our schools ~ 
should be as well equipped and as efficiently staffed as those ~ 


a | 


of Education, and it is greatly to be deplored that the attitude 


the energy and resources of many localities, and if this drain is, 


the true meaning and importance’ of these schools, especially 


__ We recommend that to the question of help being afforded to — 


| _. (4.) UnpDENomINATIONAL ScHOOLs For GiRLs 
As there is a half-confessed feeling in the minds of many ~_ 
teachers in England that lessons in religious truths are a luxury _ 
rather than a necessity, we wish to impress upon all teachers — 
the value of such lessons, both spiritually, socially and in- 


(2) An insufficient knowledge of and experience in handling : 


religious truth, . 
(6) An overcrowded time-table. —§ — ~ 
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a and enthusiasm to the substance and form of their lesson and 


- 
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d of these teachers should be of immense value in drawing up | 








a and mistresses, to the mutual good. of herself and them. She 
4 is a strength to any Church girls in the school ; and, especially — 
’ if she is head mistress, she can make it easier for them to 


oa 


: UN porontermsts (as BuERestee 1 in the main body of the report). . * 





the subject is regarded as a ‘“‘ soft option” both by. teachers 


schools, and particularly of their réligious teaching given in 
3 pve! observance of the conditions laid down by their governing 


IS ae te great Naaioner of pabools in wick Scripture i is RaGghes 


and pupils. Examining bodies appear to be of the same 

- opinion, to judge from the standard of papers set. Scriptural. 

” books which have been “. crammed ”’ in preparation for external . 
examinations remain unrelated i in the pupils’ minds both to 
religion in its vital and spiritual aspect and also to daily life. ’ 
We need to be converted to a higher ideal of intellectual effort _ 
in dealing with the “* Queen of all the Sciences.”’ 

-There are certain great schools, both denominational and 
 undenominational, of which this criticism is not true, because . 
_ they are under the care of teachers who have given time, thought 


also to the mind of their pupils. These teachers have been . 
very little hampered by the conditions laid down by governing  —s_— 

_ bodies in council schools, and, though often Churchwomen. 
_ themselves, have gained the entire confidence of parents and 
_ pupils belonging to various religious bodies. The experience _ 


a. upon broad lines, dealing rather with great Scrip- 
tural subjects, than’ with isolated books of the Bible. ; 

We desire to recognise the great value of the work of earnest. 
BD ata spiritually-minded , Churchwomen in undenominational , 


- bodies. Such teaching, rightly considered as opening the way om 
~ to what may further be sought, is to many thousands of Sha ot a 
~ a main source of inspiration for good. Paes ise: a 

The mere presence of such a teacher in undenominational” 
schools does good. She makes friends with non- -Church girls” eiande 





Be ecetise their religion. In giving religious instruction she can — 
_ teach Nonconformists many things which they would pro- 
- bably not learn at chapel, but which will not detach them, 
but only make them more enlightened and religious members } 
of it. To the girls—a sadly mcreasing number—who come = 
_ from homes professing no particular religion such teaching is 
_ often literally a gospel.) And no harm is done to Church girls ee 
iB by the limitations placed on the teaching, because it is given — Keel. 
in such a way as to whet the appetite for more, as all teachings oe 
aught to be. So far as it goes, it is all to the good. 7 





Practical Suggestions 


In Undenominational Schools generally there is need \ gen eee 
(a) For revised syllabuses determined by Church teachers and Ae 
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(b) For fa conbineelon oft i external” et ee stditeets 
examinations in which. the teachers of the children co- opera 
with a sympathetic examiner. — i 
(c) For the appointment of experienced trained teachers of 
_ religious knowledge. — 
(d) For an adequate recognition of the status atid in- 
_violability of the Scripture period. vin 
(5.) MeEtTHops oF TEACHING THE Civaedes’ A 
The Catechism in our Prayer Book has been hallowed by 
tradition since 1549, when the first part was composed (the © 
later part about the Sacraments dates from 1604). But it is~_ 
an instrument of teaching which it is very easy to misuse. @ 
Apart from this fact there are certain defects in its composition | 
and forms of expression which make it probable that.a revision * 
will before very long be undertaken. But till that is accom- _ 
\ plished the old version will continue to be used, and it is hoped 
that the following hints may be found helpful for any Pann 
_. ‘who have had no experience in teaching. | 
. Not many years ago the practice prevailed of making childtenal 
learn by heart. Various subjects were so treated—poetry, 
historical dates and the Catechism. It was generally useless 
and often injurious, as it was not accompanied by | any active | 
As intelligence on the part of the child. The reaction against it — 
_.. however has gone too far. Children certainly ought to learn : © 
good poetry by heart and plenty of it, though the full under- — 
standing of it must come later. Thé same remark applies to \~ 
‘such pieces of composition as our Collects, which have many of ~ 
_ the qualities of the best poetry ; and no one can limit the good — 
> effect of the mind being stored with sacred thoughts clothed in ~ 
~~ noble language at a time when the memory is strong and the — 
reflective faculties mostly dormant. 
But the Catechism is meant as a guide to the thought of a 
boy or girl growing out of childhood, and if it is to serve its ~ 
‘purpose it must be understood ; otherwise it will be merely | 
_ wearisome and tend to choke the tender appetite for sacred — 
knowledge. - 
Now the iderstanaiie of anything means the mind actively : 
apprehending or taking hold of it. It does not mean new ~ 
notions being poured in by someone else: that is only a — 
caricature of teaching. _ Before the mind can grasp the new idea _ 
it must be interested i in the subject and eager to learn. Hence ~ 
_ the ideal way of teaching the Catechism would be to wait till 
_ the child put questions leading up to the formulated answers, 
‘and to postpone giving the actual form of words till the child — 
Meh had tried to express the idea himself. This is not always 
_ possible ; but, in any case, the mind should be very gradually © 
Patsy hae introduced to the fundamentals of Christian doctrine, and led — 
on from point to point, roughly eperking, as follows : 
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- In very early years the child learns of the existence ot God 
through seeing his parents praying. In answer to his questions _ 
_ the great facts are told : our creation, preservation, and all the | 
__ blessings of this life’: the first definite idea of God should be 
that of an unseen loving Father—i.e., not a governor or task- is 
master, but Giver of Life. Then follows the story of Jesus, \ 
told with such reverence that the child naturally imbibes the § oe 
idea of His being more than Man. About twelve years of age. ‘ a 
_ most children could be familiarised with the rudimentary idea ae 
of our Lord’s Divinity, His Sacrifice, and His perpetual “Ad 
_ Presence with and in the Church. The preparation for Con- Ae ae 
_ firmation, assuming the age to be between fourteen and sixteen, | 
_ would bring the teaching into close relation with experience of 
_ sin and temptation, but, more important still, would aim at = = 








_ deepening and strengthening the sense of gratitude to God for 

His revelation and gift,of Life, and also the desire for showing 

_ this gratitude by spreading the knowledge of His Word. ==) 
' Needless to say the home environment should perpetually | Leen ‘ rad | 
_ suggest the membership of each individual in'the. society): the) (jh ame 
Church, in ways not dissimilar to those we employ to quicken 
" the instinct of patriotism, and by teaching about Baptism. Nevaies 
Some such background of life and teaching must be assumed _ 


_ before any fruitful use could be made of the Catechism. Ifthe 
parent has a lively grasp of the doctrines there stated he\Gould:! We hc iaie 
gradually introduce them in arudimentary shape during the 
» years from, say, ten to fourteen; then, with a certain amount 
of additional explanation, thé first. portion of the Catechism nied 
_ could be understood and perhaps learnt by heart with profit, . | 
_ The portion concerning the Sacraments should ‘be deferred 
_ till after Confirmation, but dealt with similarly by the under--. | 
. lying principles being previously taught and understood. 9.) tA vocewany 
_. There is a danger in the conventional way of leaving the = 
sacramental teaching till the very end, and then treating it as_ 
_ if it were something new dr an appended extra. Part II. of the 
,, Catechism should come as the formulated expression of such ‘a 
presentation of life as would make it. sacramental aspect — 
prominent and quite intelligible, and unless it has been led up 
- to in this way it willbe taken out of its due perspective, 
_ All life teaches the working of the Spirit through matter and = 
' is full of sacraments. If any child is attracted more by the = | 
- “ outward and visible sign” than by the “‘ inward and spiritual | 
- grace ’’ that is a reason for using symbolism to lead his thoughts © 
~ upward.’ Thus the teaching about the Lord’s Supper should be 
> the coping-stone to years of training in the meaning of natural 
scenery as the expression of. God’s mind, in the sacramental 
_ view of ourjbodies, habits of cleanliness, courtesy, ete., and, of 
course, music, pictures and buildings. More specifically to this 
_ should ‘be added full instruction about Baptism—which ought 
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ie eRe be “eibnosned oceasionally—and about our Lord’s practice | in ej 
ae ‘using outward things in His miracles and, His teaching as to 
 «.- hhealing-power residing in His Person, andthe sacramental — 
2S ie ee ideas illustrated by the two miracles recorded i in John vi. 1-22. _ 
', ‘Thus, just as in all good teaching two principles are essential, 
_ ss first, the teacher must be thoroughly at home in the subject; —_ 
mee he secondly, the child must be interested in the rudimentary ideas — 
Re which underlie the formulated teaching, so that the formulas. 
should come naturally and intelligibly as the last stage in a long 
rocess. ~ 
P One cardinal error should be avoided. Let no teacher 1Gar 
on the Catechism as a complete statement of even the outlines © 
of Christian’ doctrine. It is an aid to teachers and learners ~ 
_ towards the realisation of the fact that the Church has a body > 
_ of truth to pass on to each generation of young people. 4 
: _ Ez LYTTELTON. 


SC aaa (6) A CHILDREN’S. EDITION OF THE BIBLE se 
‘The essential features of a children’ s edition wane seem | 


; “tober pst: 


(Q) The retention of the text of ihe Revised Afession with the _ 
omission of unsuitable parts. 
(2) The type, punctuation, arrangement, ete., ‘of an Ordineey 
: well: -printed book, with a plain but attractive cover. : 
(3) A new arrangement into chapters according to subject 
matter, each chapter bearing its own title. 3 
heh nee (4) The placing of the writing Prophets in their historical 2 
ele content, and where possible also the Epistles. 





- Such an edition would do much to give our éonahing a new. - 
start. The old mechanical use of single verses would cease, 

-. and with it a great deal of the tyranny of the letter. The Bible. 

would be read with a new interest, and that in itself would bring ~~ 

a new inspiration. The use of abstracts as a substitute for the 

_ Bible itself would not be necessary were a most intelligible 

- format adopted and proper indexes supplied. 

We would suggest the formation of a small Committee to 
se eee deal with the practical production of the edition. Bea 
eee ce. | Three groups of questions ont appear to arise for their | 
» settlement :— . 





meter itl) How far any existing edition of the Bible or compendium 
of selections could be adopted or adapted for general use in 
schools, 
Pre <n 2 (2)sWhat exact omissions and rearrangements are most 
necessary and desirable, 
(3) What financial and commercial arrangements should be 
made for its issue. % 
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z oe question is one which ought to secure the immediate 
a and ‘concentrated attention of Christian educationists. It is. 


a really the central problem of the future generations, whether 





people from the Churches, of moral conditions, or of the 





_ education, which of necessity largely affects our systems of 
religious education, does not sufficiently differentiate between 


- children under twelve and adolescents over twelve, and it is. 


_ probable, therefore, that the work done after the age of twelve, 


_ whether in elementary day schools or Sunday schools, etc., 


; is onthe wrong lines. Some go so far as to say it is doing more 


‘harm than good. (2) That in preparation for Confirmation, —_~ 
é much more thought should be given to the guidance of that 
spirit of adventure and i inquiry which is universal at this stage. 
- More possibilities of expression, both for mental and physical” 
energies, must be provided. Freedom and_ outlet for creative © 





_ energy must be equally emphasised, with the need for diserpiine 
Positive moral teaching must be given. 


Is it not possible that here, again, we are suffering from an_ iA 


yg inadequate grasp of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit? There 


is too much of the spirit of fear in our dealing with young people, — ; . 


» too little emphasis on the thought that Confirmation is, as it 


q were, God’s seal on that new and eae life of which they : Misa 


are becoming conscious; 


The Training of Waateseahts 


he 


' are, first, the deepening consciousness of personality ; secondly, 


and especially i in the case of boys, the stirring of the spirit of 


- venturesomeness. When these symptoms are | neglected or 
misunderstood apprehension of the Gospel is, for the time at 


_ least, made almost impossible, and the character falls a prey 


_ to two prevalent forms of weakness : self-consciousness and 
_ waywardness of conduct. During adolescence the command 


. that we should ignore (deny) ourselves is repellent and unintelli- © 


ible unless it be accompanied by the positive teaching as to our 


inte development being only possible in union with the living 


_ andpresent Christ. Christ is the only remedy for self-conseious- 
ness, and the doctrine of His real and spiritual Presence’ is con- 
~ genial to boys and girls who are disturbed ns the feeling of the 

- mystery of their own being. 

Where it is not taught Christianity alinos? inevitably’ is 


) presented as a suppressive, inhibitory body of precepts, giving» 
t no promise of satisfaction to the natural desire for self-expres- 
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_ WORK AMONG ‘ADOLESCENTS ee Sago) te 


looked at from the point of view of the present leakage of young . 


_establishment of that better order for which all men are looking BAER 
at this time. In any such consideration the following points, 
must be borne in mind : (1) That the present system of national 








“The most prominent features~of the period of adolescence Br 
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Hiatt gains of man are hee hightr that ‘those of God “Pheref 
_ the second grand requirement is the satisfaction of the craving — 
for. action, for social service and membership in a common ~ 
cause. ‘All of which can be supplied by the teaching of Church ~ 
‘membership and the self-conquest which it involves. But, iy 
not apprehended as a corollary from the union with Christ, the | 
.eall.to social service is easily taken as a summons to a barren q 
endeavour for the making of me world a more conionaiit 4 
place of sojourn. 
At the same time religion, to be made operative for the ena y 
English boy or girl with growing capacities and increasingly ~ 
- complex psychology, will not express itself in any great outward © ; 
show of feeling. Appeals to excitement at the time of adoles- ~ 
gence must be avoided. Even moral dangers lurk in their 
wake. To secure what is needed—a religious atmosphere, 3 
*, s ‘ Do uerre, natural, but pervasive and penetrating—the experi- | 
ence of the world concentrated in the life of the €atholic Church — 
is unrivalled. The system of the Sacraments, if made real and © 
central, will make religion as natural to the boy or girl as the 
air they breathe—i.e., théy will take it for granted. This will 7 
avoid the danger of a religion mainly subjective. It will 
_ embrace the normal youth no less than those of marked religious 7 
_ temperament. In its continued presentment of grace, whether ~ 
_ in Confirmation or in the Holy Communion, it will afford pres © 
» eisely the help he needs in moments of stress—without any fuss —~ 
and it will guard him from further perils alike ee self sures 
(or despair. 
tag _ To turn next to some of the most important of the practical 
tee Measures lately started : 


Co- -operative Methods of Study 


‘The success of the many forms of co-operative study, such as 
Deionined Sunday school work, study circles, discussion classes, 
_ tutorial classes, all point to the importance of the encourage- 
~ ment of mental activity and of the spirit of courageous inquiry, ‘q 
Jand the provision of means of self-expression. 

They are all based on the theory that it is equally important q 
Y iin young people should think and inquire as that they should ~ 
receive instruction. It is really much more important, because bp 
it is only when they have thought and inquired and faced per- — 
plexities for themselves that they really desire and assimilate 
instruction. Such instruction must be provided by seniors who 
understand this principle, who honestly welcome i inquiry and — 
encourage free discussion, and who are not in too ae: a hurry 
. to aap answers to every question. ; 
HE ech i \ . 
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leaders” of 
method. An important feature of that method, which is not 


study circle is more successful than individual study, not only © 


because it provides opportunities. for the exchange of ideas but 


_ because it trains young people in fellowship, and may ‘thus! 
_ become a ‘great asset in the development of the idea of the - 
Church as the great Fellowship of Believers, ) 


‘tions among scholars in elementary schools, they have specially 
in view the period of adolescence, and the work begun by them 
-is intended to be continued and extended by the After-Care. 
Committees. Public opinion among Churchmen does not yet 
’ the success of these enterprises, which, while dependent upon 

official initiation, are intended to nlist the assistance of the © 


_ mains, the Church cannot stand aloof from such social efforts 
“without a grave dereliction of duty. Moreover, it has been 


abundantly proved that distinctively pastoral work is in no 
way impaired’ by adjustment to the statutory machinery ; on 


_ thecontrary, Care and After-Care work offer many opportunities 


_of establishing or maintaining personal relations which should . 
_ prove of enormous value i in ee for. Eble eee and for 
Confirmation. 


Opportunities. Offered by the Nae a Bill 


: pecan 17, of the Education: Bill now before Parliament 
proposes to confer upon Local Education Authorities — very _ 
_ wide powers “‘ for the purpose of supplementing and re- -enforcing > 
_ the instruction and social and physical training provided by the - 


or aid the supply and maintenance of a variety of institutions — 
_and enterprises conducive to the development and welfare Of 
any of. those for whose éducation the State is, or will shortly 
become, responsible. The drafting of the clause is equally — 
f remarkable for its width and elasticity and for its humane spirit. 


individual; it gives the utmost latitude to philanthropic 


endeavour ; it has for its aim a worthy and enlightened citizen- _ 


a ship produced by the method of co- apemeon rather than by the 
x ppp eit, ofemulation. 





Eyret this propenet opens & new era of opportunity for 
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sion « of such senior aes the ately training fois 
tudy -eireles, etc., and the provision of suitable peg 
a literature are all essential to ‘the success of the’ co- pperataye iy 


~ always sufficiently realised, is the promotion of fellowship. The ist ui, 


Care and After-Care Conmmitices ta harm 4 a ’ 
_ Although the statutory Care Committées begin their operas) tes 


realise to how great an extent the Church is responsible for ‘ , 


the younger generation, So long as the parochial system re-- ne 


public system of education.” They may supply and maintain 


in, scope it covers the fifteen critical years in the life of the | iy 
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Beier a.) Chives in their civic capacity i is 5 ihmediately aiduifest: ie 
BSNEN( 2 c should do more to bring religious bodies into touch with | 
- common life of the rising generation than any previous proposal ~ 
ree Lea - made with equal authority, provided (1) it is administered in’ ® 
the spirit in which it has been conceived; (2) the voluntary. 4 
bodies whose assistance is invited rise to. ‘the occasion, The - 
“necessity of stating these provisoes arises from the facts (1) that 
the clause is permissive only and confers the evident discretion ~ 
upon Local Education Authorities, (2) that its effectual opera-" 
tion will involve an almost complete regrouping of agencies — 
_ for promoting juvenile welfare. Wemust realise that the school, 
.. whether elementary, secondary, or continuation, is intended to 
be the paramount centre of influence in the life of the child or 
/ adolescent, and that the various philanthropic and religious — 
i  peeneles so far from competing with it, must be built up around © 
it. To regard the school rather than the Church as the nexus of © 
4 parochial agencies for the welfare of the young may not, at 
first, be an easy matter for Churchmen, but nothing short-of 
th : = this will enable them to make full use of the opportunity — 
~. presented. 
A discussion of the regrouping necessary to adjust parochial | 
‘efforts to the new conditions would be premature. It will ~ 
- suffice to insist that the Church will be calléd upon to show © 
' an adaptability and resourcefulness which ‘have not always 
- been displayed in meeting changed situations in the past. We — 
_ may add that the offer of these opportunities will be a distinct 7 
- challenge, and the nation at large will judge the Church by the - 
_use which is made of them. t 


“e 


(8) Contece FoR SPECIAL TRAINING ea 
Should such a college be\ on an inter-denominational basis, ~ 
_ ‘or should it be promoted by the Church of England for teachers — 

of her own communion ? Obviously this is the first and most — 

important question that arises. 

as ie _. On_the one hand, it may be urged that the work -con- ; 
' templated could only be successfully carried on in a common ~ 

life of religious fellowship, centring in a college chapel, and 

_ that depth and directive force would be given to the studies of | 
_the students by a definite denominational position. : 4 

-. On the other hand,, it is clear that the scope of a Chureh 2 

{ of England college would be limited. Teachers in Church - 

secondary and elementary -schools would be attracted to it, 
but municipal and other governing bodies would not readily — 
recognise the. benefits of its course for the teachers in their _ 
mess »-employment. This limitation of scope would tend to react | 
|. on the intellectual and spiritual life of the college. Width of 
Bees, interest, intellectual keenness,. sympathetic insight, are apt 
_ to wane in a community which is composed too exclusively ‘ 















‘and outlook, and above all things _ 
such a college should stand for real intel- 
: al enlightenment. bAeier, Peg: ak 
r-denominational college would in the first place 
within its limits, the needs of all teachers who are. 
definitely Christian, and through them influence all schools 
hich desire to give religious teaching to their children. The 
I problems of the present day in religious education do not 
n the conflicting claims of denominations, but in the common — 
ure of the Christian bodies to make their teaching a living 
Teality to masses of men. A new venture should appeal to ae 
€ new sense of Christian unity which is now stirring, and 
embody a concerted Christian effort to improve religious 
cation in all schools of the country. 
The work of the Sunday school differs vitally from that 
of the day school, for it definitely aspires to lead the children— 
to the fellowship of their own communion ; but the teachers 
o would attend at the college we contemplate are to work = 
day schools where, in the vast majority of cases, teaching =~ 
tinetive of any particular denomination cannot be given. — airy 
le preparation of teachers for this work will best be carried ~ 
t in fellowship with those whose denominational position = 
ffers from their own, that by discussion and intercourse _ 
_ they may learn to appreciate differing points of view, and to 
_ understand and to define their own. 
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APPENDIX XII 


_ Preparation ror ConFIRMATION (1) 






In the preparation for Confirmation a great opportunity | 
is afforded for careful instruction in Christian belief and con- 
duct. It is true that such instruction ought not to be necessary, — 
r it should have been given in the previous religious education’ 
f the candidates; but the fact must be recognised that 
nder present conditions a large number are still deplorably 
morant of the fundamentals of the Christian faith. In the 
ast they may have never had the opportunity of receiving, 
ther at home or at school, Church instruction; or it may 
ave been given in such a way that it failed to arouse any 
terest on their part; or they may have forgotten or mis- 
iderstood what they were once taught. Whatever the cause 
ay be there can be no doubt that ignorance of thé Creed, of - 
€ meaning and practice of prayer, of the application of 
hristianity to life is very common among those who offer 
emselves as candidates for Confirmation. But if experience 

_ proved the need of further instruction it has also brought 
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‘encouragement ; for it has discovered that in the Confirm 





in which they may gain some comprehensive vision of what is — 


clothed with life; forgotten teaching springs again to the © 


- if it is to include (as it-ought) teaching on the Holy Communion, | 





this is a time of solemn preparation for the gift of the Holy 





. the Sevenfold Gifts of the Spirit, or at least an increasing of 
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classes a quite unique opportunity of teaching is given, The © 
voluntary presence of the candidates is a sign that they are — 
predisposed to learn. In an atmosphere of prayer and reverent — 
expectancy they are exceptionally responsive to an intelligent — 
presentation of the Christian faith. They are in an attitude — 


meant by the Christian Creed and Church ; old truths become 


mind ; formal assent becomes real assent. Often im the period i 
of preparation more is intelligently understood of the Christian 
faith than in the whole of the previous experience of the © 
candidates : | 
Neither time nor trouble should be spared in the work of © 
preparation. The scheme of classes should be carefully — 
thought out, so that, according to their ages and capacities, ~ 
the candidates should have set before them the great Christian © 
truths and duties. If this is to be done at all thoroughly, 7 
the number of Confirmation classes must be considerably larger ~ 
than is often the case ; it is difficult to see how the instruction, 


can be given in less than thirteen or fourteen classes. Frequently © 
it is desirable to supplement the classes by recommending 
books for the candidates to read on the Christian Faith. In ~ 
the private interviews they should be encouraged to discuss 7 
any difficulties felt by them, while the conductor should be- 
able to give additional teaching on those matters where the © 
candidate seems especially weak. : 7 
’ Such instruction must not be regarded as the substitution of — 
a series of lectures in the place of a devotional preparation for 
the coming of the Holy Spirit. It must never be forgotten that 


Spirit. Whatever the subject of the class may be the thoughts _ 
of the candidates should be directed to God the Holy Spirit. © 
It is not the intellect alone but the whole personality that 

must be prepared so that the Holy Spirit may kindle the © 
emotions, strengthen and direct the will, enlighten the intellect, 

and thus consecrate the whole life. ‘ 
eaare C. F. GaRBeTT. | 


PREPARATION FOR CONFIRMATION (2) _ 


1. There appears as a fact to be increasing agreement 
among us that Confirmation is the giving and receiving of” 


those gifts; more than a ratifying or confirming of vows and 
promises. At the samé time we are all agreed that (1) Infant ~ 


d 
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Baptism makes some sort of “ personal affirmation ” at a later 


stage essential; (2) such affirmation should coincide with the 
seeking for the Spirit’s Gifts in Confirmation ; but (3) what 
belongs to the proper preparation for Confirmation is not to 
be confounded with Confirmation itself. ~ 

2. The English Church does not hold that Divine Grace is 
given ex opere operato ; and it lays stress always on moral and 
spiritual conditions. The preparation for Confirmation aiming 
at securing these should consist in part of careful explanation 
of the Sacramental rite itself, in part of striving’ to help on the 


‘development in the candidate of healthy repentance, faith and 


obedience to the Divine Will. But pervading all and tran- 
scending all other preparation must be the effort so to present 
‘the Person and work of our Lord that the Holy Spirit may 
have the opportunity through our teaching of “ glorifying ” 
Christ Jesus as the Way, the Truth, the Life in the eyes of 
every candidate. ; 

8. Confirmation should be regarded far more as a beginning 
than as an end. Life lies before the candidate, though in 


~ Confirmation it may have entered a new phase. 


From these three propositions certain practical deductions 
bearing on the preparation of candidates seem to us to follow, 
We should concentrate our teaching in preparation for 


: _ Confirmation on (1) Confirmation itself—that is, explaining it 


and linking it up to life and experience as well as to Christian 
doctrine ; (2) an appeal equally through intellect, affections 
and will to the candidate to respond to the offered Gift. 

For this purpose the subject-matter of the three Baptismal 
vows should be taught and explained, not with any idea of 
giving, within the few short weeks or months at our disposal, 


 _ complete instruction in the whole of the Christian faith and life, 


but with the aim of bringing the soul to personal decision for 
Christ and illuminating in outline the meaning of the Christian 
life. (8) On preliminary help for the after-Confirmation life, 


alike on the ethical side, on the side of worship (especially Holy 
_ Communion) and on the side of work for Christ in His Church_ 


and in the world. ; 
The point we desire to emphasise is this: Particular instruc- 


- tion at the time of Confirmation should not be dissipated over 


Py a rs ee 


the whole ground of the Christian faith and life, lest by 
attempting the more in quantity we actually achieve the less. 


a Mere summaries (as such teaching would be apt to become). 


would, in the case of the more intelligent candidates, be lifeless 
recapitulations of what they knew before, and in the case of 
the more ignorant would by reason of this condensation fail 
to produce understanding or interest. The creating of the 
right{moralfand spiritual conditions¥forfthe reception of God’s 
Gift is of primary importance, and the amount of doctrinal 
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- (Ignorantia sacerdotum, 1281), and the Synodal Statutes of 


‘tion of the Commandments. Similar directions are common 
_ after this date. 





‘ Zz 2 . as ’ ire ; ep Bete’ 
teaching given at this moment in the life of the Christian — 
must be governed by this consideration. Further instruction — 


must come afterwards, and candidates should be plainly taught 4 


the obligation of studying more fully what they believe and — 
practise. The provision of Study Circles, Guilds, Classes, or — 
weekday Services where courses of instruction are given, is 
of the greatest importance for young confirmees, but to discuss 
these would carry us beyond the prescribed limit~ of this — 
memorandum. f 

E. J. BopincTon. 

T. Guy RoGERs. 


APPENDIX XIII 


Tue Usk oF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


The position of importance given to the Decalogue in our 


Prayer Book, propounded as it is as the constant standard for _ 
self-examination, recited at every celebration of the Holy 

Communion, and’ required to be learnt by heart by every 
baptized person, is certainly not primitive. For many cen- 
turies of the Church’s life the Decalogue held no place apparently © 


in the instruction of catechumens or in the services of the — . 
‘Church.* I can.find no instance of all Christians being ordered 


to learn it before the thirteenth century—the constitutions of. 
Bishop de Kirkham (1255) and of Archbishop Peckham 


Norwich (1257).¢ Thus Peckham ordains “that every parish 
priest four times in the year—that is, once every quarter—on ~ 


one or more days of solemn observance, shall expound to the 4 


people in the vulgar tongue, without any fantastic concealment, 


the articles of faith, the Ten Commandments of the Decalogue, ~ 
_the two Commandments of the Gospel of Love to God and to- 

man, the seven works of mercy, the seven deadly sins with their 

offspring, the seven principal virtues and the seven sacraments — 


of grace,” and to help the clergy he gives a Christian interpreta- 


* Contrary statements are often made: see e.g., the Bishop of Manchester’s 
Pastors and Teachers (Longmans, 1902) p. 82: ‘‘ This (the co-ordination of Creed 
Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments) is the tradition that has come down to- 
us from the early Church. On these lines Cyril of Jerusalem based his catechetical 
lectures,” and (it is implied) St. Augustine founded his manual or enchirtdion. 
But this is quite a mistake. St. Cyril’s lectures and St. Augustine’s manual or ~ 

‘teaching for catechumens are founded only on the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, 
which are again the only formulas used in the preparation of candidates for — 
baptism. Six of the commandments, however, occur among the miscellaneous 
moral precepts of the’ “‘ Two Ways” at the beginning of the Didache (Cap. 1-6), 
which were intended as instructions for catechumens, 
_ +See Wilkins Concilia, i. p. 704, p. 731, ii. p.54. Peckham’s constitution was 
repeated by Cardinal Wolsey in 1518 forthe province of York, Wilkins Conctlia — 
iii. pp. 662, 664f. 2 “ 
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Also 'at’ the same period the Creed, the Decalogue, the Lord’s 


Prayer, and the sacraments became everywhere the basis of 
popular instruction. The Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
1566 (Proem. xii.) states that “our ancestors most wisely 


__ Sacraments, the Decalogue, the Lord’s Prayer—the whole sum 
_ and substance of sacred doctrine.” Brightman calls this ‘a 
_ questionable statement,” and certainly, as far as the Decalogue 








*. Among the Protestants, Luther, about 1530, drew up manuals 
_ of fundamental instruction in the way of question and answer 
' based on these four elements, under the name “ Catechisms.’’ * 
_ And his example was followed. These and the like precedents 
~ account for the use made of the Decalogue in the Prayer Book. 
But it is certainly not primitive. ne 
Of course, from the beginning the Divine authority of the 
_ Decalogue was recognised. And its position is thus described 
__ by Irenzeus (c. 180), iv. 16, 3-4: ‘It was to prepare men for the 
_ life (of friendship with Himself and fellowship with men) that 
_ the Lord Himself spoke the words of the Decalogue to all alike, 
_ and therefore they remain in force amongst us, receiving 
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_ Sents an early stage of the Divine law, and that before it can 
__ teach the level of Christ’s teaching it needs profound deepening, 
_ expansion, and interpretation, seems to make it questionable 
_ whether it should be so constantly and nakedly propounded as 
the summary of the moral law to Christian people. If we are 


It would seem as if we should have them in the form in which 
_ they apply to ourselves rather than in the form in which they 
_ were given to the people of Israel at a very early stage of its 
_ education. ‘tah 
No doubt the reiterated “‘ Thou shalt not” has been very 
impressive. But what are the things which in the Decalogue 
are explicitly prohibited ? The Second Commandment pro- 
hibits-the making of any image or representation of God, and 
as it-stands it ignores the difference which has been made by 
the Incarnation. The Fourth Commandment. in its literal 
sense, so far as concerns the observance of the Sabbath, has 
_been abrogated, and is valid only in a “‘ mystical ” sense.f The 
_ Third Commandment requires very fundamental deepening 
__ before (as our Lord seems to teach us) we get down through it to 
_ the universal duty of truthfulness. The Sixth and Seventh 
Commandments prohibit only murder and adultery, and 


*See Brightman, Hnglish Rite, pp. xxxv. clvi. ff, 
a +} The Scottish Office, 1637: ‘‘ According to the mystical meaning of the said 
_  ¢ommandment.”. . ‘ 
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distributed under these four heads—the Apostles’ Creed, the 


~ is concerned, it only represents a comparatively recent tradition. — 





extension and addition, but not dissolution, through His 
coming in the flesh.” But the fact that the Decalogue repre- 


to have the Divine prohibitions cofistantly thundered over us. 
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require an interpretation which is.not al 
‘mind before they can be taken to prohibit 
lawless sensual indulgence of allkinds. = 
Thus the constant recitation of the Commandments 
note or comment has, I cannot but feel, created in part a fals 
- conscience amongst our people, aud in part condoned much too 
-slack a conscience. No doubt these Ten Commandments he 
_ been interpreted in the statements of our duty to God and our _ 
duty to our neighbour in the Catechism, but the interpretation ~ : 
is not much in the mind of the people and it is not by them » 
_ -eonnected with the particular Commandments. _ Moreover, 3 
ean hardly be denied that the insistence in the “ Duty toward 
_ my neighbour,” upon obedience to superiors and humility and~~ 
reverence to “betters”? (which word certainly means those © 
above us in social station) is not sufficiently balanced.by an ~ 
equal insistence upon the duties of the stronger towards the | 
weaker and the true principles of Christian equality and — 
_ brotherliness. I cannot but think that the kind of criticis 
_ which is commonly heard of the “‘ Duty towards my neighbour, 
as tending “‘ to keep the people down,” and as being “ in favour — 
of the upper classes,” though it is often accompanied with 
misquotation (“ that state of life unto which it has pleased Go 
- to call me,” instead of “that state-of life into which it sh 
please God to call me’’) has yet a good deal of justification 
Thus (1) I would have the Church cease from the consta 
recitation of the Commandments at the beginning of the ~ 
service of Holy Communion. (2) I would have them occasion- 7 
ally recited, as Archbishop Peckham enjoined, with an inter-— 
_ pretation like his, in the full Christian spirit. (3) I would have | 
the interpretation in the Catechism so modified as to be more 
_ impartial and to express more adequately the true principle of © 
the equal worth of every soul in God’s sight. It is obvious that — 
any Christian interpretation of the Commandments drawn up — 
by authority would, because it was Christian, be more positive ~ 
and less negative than the Decalogue as it stands. ee ce 
: C. Oxon: 


APPENDIX XIV | 
TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN SCHOOLS - 


The new learning is no longer academic. It is for public u 
Some opinions have become convictions. Hence a new method ~ 
of teaching is required. With the critical inquiry pupils need — 
not be troubled, but their instruction must be based on true 
principles, such as the following : Genesis and Exodus are no 
to be treated as exact history ; the Law (whatever its origin: 
enters Israel’s life effectively after, not before the prophets, an 
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ag; the Old Testament — 
ary types, but as the ideal to 
‘oximates ; the whole revelation of 
is progressive both in faith and in morals, 
plete without the Gospel, but it is revelation made © 

igh inspired men whose wills were lost and found in God, 
who therefore far outsoar what average intellect would 
expect ; and then comes in the mystery of the miraculous, 

ich is:to be wonderingly, not coarsely, handled. ae 

‘he application of these principles to the teaching of little 


ren is difficult. This however seemsclear. Theyshouldbe 


aught more-of the Gospel and much less of the Old Testament — 

han has been customary. ‘The first eleven chapters of Genesis. 

re not fitted for them. Nor are the plagues, though the deliver- 
from Egypt is. A good selection from the lives of the — 


tiarchs and of Moses would be a desirable text-book. A — = 


1d teacher who will make this for himself is still more to be 


ished for. Always, as far as possible, he would keep ‘to the. i. a 


very words of Scripture. Is not a considerable part of popular | 
stition due to the targums of the infant school ?- And 
ection will breathe grace, not law. There is a stern note 
Gospel, but the ears of the innocent—while the Bride- 

is with them—need not be prematurely inured to it. _ 

older boys and girls a plain course can be more definitely 

ced out. Let them learn the history of Israel and Judah 
Samuel to the fall of Jerusalem, using a text-book of ‘full 
ntelligently selected series of passages from Samuel, Kings 

t Chronicles), and the prophets from Amos to Jeremiah. 

1 a course needs a well prepared teacher ; but so does every 

e worth anything. He will himself have felt the thrill of 
ational story. He will be able to tell it in his own words 

apt quotations neatly interspersed. He will show where 
several prophets enter the drama; will disentangle their _ 
age from the luxuriance of their books. He will have . 
med a distinct idea of what prophetic inspiration is, and will 
apart that idea by displaying their courage, wisdom, hope, 
she precise national sins against which they laboured, the 
particular contribution which each made to the building of — 
’s faith. oe 
hus theology—the knowing of God—so much nobler a 

nee than religion, the keeping of rules, will come in more 
more as the story is unfolded, till at last in the strong, 
pathetic ministry of Jeremiah the true faith will be seen 
victorious, like the Gospel, in its hour of defeat. But all will 
; rge from history. The unreality of the Old Testament, 
| has depressed so many classes, will prove a fancied thing. 
and girls will have the moving story of a nation to grip 
eir intellect. Here will be immediate interest even for 
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those who are not at!once responsive to spiritual impuls 
even of those the most. part will be stirred more de 
the end is reached. ee ort ee ese 
_ And let it be noticed that this return to prophecy a 
well-spring of our Old Testament teaching is in accordance wi 
the tradition of the Church. Canon Box says in a paper 0 
the teaching of the Old Testament published in The Guard 
of July 15th, 1916 :— ; a | 
‘“‘Nor must it be forgotten that our Lord’s attitude towards — 
the old religion of Israel was that of the prophet rather than ~ 
the priest. The fulfilment of the Law of which He spoke was © 
_ essentially prophetic in character. He breathed into it fresh © 
— life, deepened and extended its moral significance and claim. _ 
And, above all, He took up a position of sovereign freedom. It 
is in the prophetic Scriptures that He finds the most adequate 
expression of His own Messianic consciousness, especially in — 
Isaiah liii. The people instinctively recognised in the new © 
‘teacher the voice of a prophet. And in fact the whole character ~ 
‘of the Christian movement depicted in the New Testament is 7 
prophetic. The Day of Pentecost marked the outpouring of 
| ‘the prophetic spirit and gifts. ‘ The testimony of Jesus is the ~ 
spirit of prophecy.’ ” cae S| 
~ Is then the Law, so fundamental in Judaism, to be neglected © 
in our study of the Old Testament ? No; but let it enter our ~ 
education as it entered Judaism, not first but last. Prophecy 
was the vital element in the growth of Israel. The Law was an 
element in that rich life of faith which we have inherited from 
the post-exilic Jewish Church. Here is a fine subject for the™ 
highest class in our schools. ‘The history of Josiah and 
Jeremiah will have drawn attention to the book of Deuteronomy, © 
~ that glorious sermon on the love of God. That in turn will” 
have obliged us to compare the simple law given at Sinai of — 
which Deuteronomy contains a revised and enlarged edition.” 
The deliverance from Egypt, the “ redemption,” on which even 
the early prophets base their trust, will already have come into” 
our ken. Now the “Comfort ye” prophecy will be read as the™ 
flower of all old prophetic idealism and the mature interpreta- 
tion of that doctrine of redemption. Then Ezekiel will be” 
. studied as the deeply spiritual interpreter of that third law” 
book, Leviticus, which is soon to serve the restored Israel as” 
their manual of sacrifice. Serious theology, the true significance 
of sacrifice as the purifying of life by offered life, not as satis-_ 
faction by penalty, will now be explained to our advanced” 
pupils. Now, too, they will be fit to read the hymn of creation” 
-in Genesis i., with real appreciation, and in many another 
early chapter they will be able to penetrate through the letter) 
to the spirit. Then they will be led on to appreciate the 
broad sympathies of the Wisdom writers as another element in” 
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in Churchmanship. And yet another will present itself in ae 
e devotional fervour of the Psalter. The adding of Leviticus 433 ‘ : 
Deuteronomy, the gradual gathering and final composition eee 
of the Psalter will afford an easy introduction to the idea of a ae 
non of Scripture being formed, not at one blow but bit by). a 
‘bit. The extension of Judaism to the Greek world will lead on - e 
the mention of versions of Holy Scripture ; the development Be 
f the English Bible; the use and limits of translation as a 
neans of grace; the difference between the sacred text itself 
and the convenient aids to reading, arrangement of books, 
titles prefixed, ete., to which we are accustomed in a “ Bible.” 
And though those things are not in themselves that knowledge 



















of God to attain which is the aim of all our study, these things a 
‘ignored have been for long a cause of superstition and prejudice, an 
a hindrance to pursuing the higher aim: ey 
_ Nor will the neglect of the Alexandrine books, the Apocrypha, et 
which has been so general in England, be suffered’to continue. ae: 
‘Not only will something be shown of the piety of Wisdom and Brie 

icclesiasticus, but the immortal story of the Maccabees’ (as ae 
told in 1 Mace. i.-vii.) will be heard—how gladly by adventurous # Se 
‘youth—and the significance of Daniel will be explained in this ‘eam 
‘connexion, and the apocalyptic preparation for the Gospel, pe. 
Which is the good news of the Kingdom of God, will also be aad 
‘touched upon. That will introduce a view of Messianic doctrine ae 
‘as a whole, which doctrine binds-in most intimate spiritual . bre 4 
unity the Old Testament with the New. ey 
This last division of our Old Testament course is, no doubt, ae : 
too full to be worked through in a term or even a year : it would a 
need subdivision. As for its difficulty, the sixth form of a Ga 
public school need hardly be afraid of it. Rather would they | Re 
be happily surprised to find that Holy Scripture could engage Be 
their attention as vigorously as the classics. In elementary €) 
Schools it may be different; though some quickening of ac 
capacity for last studies might fairly be expected to result oe: 
from the more provident direction of first studies. But if 3 
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there is really no place for these last studies in the elementary” 
School let them be committed to a continuation class. Such ee 
a class would be well attended as soon as we lifted Scripture 
study to a level with other education, and it may be expected 
hat'fgeneral education will still increase in thoroughness. 
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‘itherto sacred study has been unattractive to young men and < a8 
romen. because it has remained childish. High aims, diligence “afer 
in seeking truth, excite interest.| And interest is kept up as Me 
the scientific temper is gradually educed, which co-ordinates Hoe 


fellowship in tradition with alertness for discovery. 

_ The greater difficulty may lie in the higher standard of 
teaching which will be required. But there, too, if the call is 
made, response will probably be eager. The characteristic 
al 
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virtue of the teaching profession ought to be enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm dies when it is relegated to the barren preservation — 
of simplicity. . It brightens when a new field opens. And ow 
hope for the Old Testament in schools is largely based on the: 
conviction that a new field may be opened for it if we will be a” 
little bold. The teacher krows the true simplicity, the clear” 
unconventional expression of accumulated knowledge vivified” 
by continued thought. Nor is it the teacher of Holy Scripture: 
only who knows that real thought must be faith and piety.” 
Let him or her read Robertson Smith’s Prophets of Israel and_ 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church ; Driver’s Ideals of the 
Prophets; Bevan’s Jerusalem Under the High Priests. These 
four books, digested, will make a good start possible on the 
triple course sketched above. 
A. NAlIRNE. 
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SOCIETIES, ETC., ‘MENTIONED IN’ THE REPORT. 


__ Central Advisory Council of Training for , the Ministry. 
Established in 1912 as the result of resolutions passed by the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York (see above, p. 28). 

_, Central Society of Sacred Study for Clergy of the Church of 
“England. Object : To bring the parochial clergy into touch 
with those who are directly engaged in the study and teaching 
_of Theology at the Universities and elsewhere. Founded by the 
late Dr. Swete. Warden, the Dean of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
General Secretary, Dr. Kidd, St. Paul’s Vicarage, Oxford ; 
Treasurer, the Rev. J. K. Mozley, Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, B.D. (see above, p. 27). 

~ The Workers’ Educational Association. ‘‘ The Association 
co-ordinates existing agencies and devises fresh means by 
which working people of all kinds may be raised educationally 
step by step, until they are able to take advantage of the 
facilities which are and may be provided by the Universities.” 
The Report for 1918 is in course of preparation ; price 8d., post 
‘free. Address : 16 Harpur Street, Red Lion Square, London, 
_W.C.1 (see above, p. 28). 

-_ Report of the Committee on the Church and the Problems of 
Industrial Life. This Report will be published by the S.P.C.K., | 
‘uniform with this Report (see above, p. 85). Nth 
__ Report of the Sub-Committee of the National Society on the 
Religious Training of Teachers. National. Society’s Depét, 
12 Prince’s Street, Hanover Square, W.1 (temporary address). 
Price 6d. net (see above, p. 48). 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s Examination in Theology. 
‘This examination was instituted in 1905 for those women who 
desire to obtain the Archbishop’s Diploma of ‘Student in 
‘Theology ” (S.Th.) or the Archbishop’s ‘‘ Licence- to teach 
Theology.” Hon. Secretary, Miss Bevan, S.Th., 89 Evelyn 
Gardens, S.W.7 (see above, p. 51). 

_ Archbishop's Committee on Sunday Schools : Report presented 
to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, February, 
1914. Published by S.P.C.K., price 3d. net (see above, p. 57). 
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Church of England. Archbishops! First Committee 
of Inquiry. 

The teaching office of the church, being the 
report of the Archbishops' First Committee of 
Inquiry. With appendices. London, Published for 
the National Mission by the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, 1919. 

iv, 173p. 22cm. 
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